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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


WITH every desire to make the best of a very bad job, it would 
be futile to try and disguise the fact that the return of a 
Campbell-Bannermann Government to power by 
a record majority is a heavy blow to British 
prestige throughout the world. Translated into 
practical terms, it is about equivalent to the loss of ten battle- 
ships. It is a political disaster of the first magnitude, which 
arouses keen anxiety among our well-wishers; it is a cause of 
deep dejection to our kinsmen and fellow subjects, while our 
competitors and possible antagonists are proportionately elated. 
Praiseworthy efforts have been made by responsible persons to 
allay public apprehension in Tokyo and in Paris, where it is very 
properly pointed out that a change of Government in another 
country is not a suitable subject for animadversion. Never- 
theless, it would be foolish on our part to ignore the natural 
solicitude of our Japanese allies and our French friends. We 
are bound to the former by a solemn contract, entered into by 
the late Government four years ago, with the general approval of 
the nation, thanks to which the Far Eastern War was confined 
to the primary belligerents, while peace prevailed throughout the 
rest of the world. The Anglo-Japanese agreement of 1902 wasa 
conspicuous example of political foresight of which British history 
contains few instances, and when the Agreement was renewed, 
extended and strengthened last August, the action of the 
Balfour Government, in spite of its great and growing unpopu- 
larity, was greeted with a chorus of approbation, broken by 
scarcely a dissentient voice. Many of those who had doubted 
the wisdom of the original obligation, or, at any rate, had 
VOL. XLVII 
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hesitated to endorse an untried experiment, were eager in advo- 
cating its renewal-; and so overwhelming was the consensus of 
public approval onthe publication of theterms of the second Agree- 
ment, that several Liberal statesmen felt constrained to express 
their acquiesence, and to undertake to uphold Lord Lansdowne’s 
Anglo-Japanese policy in the spirit as well as in the letter. The 
most striking of those declarations was Sir Edward Grey’s 
memorable speech in the city, which had a reassuring effect both 
in this country and in Japan, rendered all the greater by the 
anticipation that the speaker would probably hold the office of 
Foreign Minister in the incoming Government. Unfortunately, 
other prominent Liberals who dislike Japan because she is our 
ally, endeavoured to efface the effect of these friendly declarations, 
it being a cardinal tenet of the Manchester creed that it is the 
duty of every self-righteous Liberal to be friendly to the enemies 
and hostile to the friends of his own country. It is aform of 
inverted Jingoism. 


NOTHING is more remarkable than the instantaneous cooling of 
Liberal enthusiasm towards any foreign nation which enters 
Radical into cordial relations with Great Britain. Had 


Japan not been our ally, still more if she were 
avowedly antagonistic to British interests, she 
would be an object of Radical idolatry. Her enlightenment, 
her prowess and her progress would be continually held up for 
our edification. Liberal meetings would nightly resound with the 
praises of her marvellous civilisation, which would be not 
obscurely credited by the Bannermans, the Bryces, the Birrells, 
and the Burnses to her having escaped the contamination of 
Christianity, and she would be daily held up by the men of light 
and leading who compile the Westminster Gazette as a worthy 
object of imitation by this stagnant and stupid country. 
Unfortunately Japan is our friend, still worse she is our ally, 
pledged to stand by us in the hour of need, and therefore 
ipso facto an object of Radical distrust. Political exigencies 
compel Liberal politicians to acquiesce in a policy they cannot 
repudiate, but the Prime Minister’s frigid references to the 
Japanese offer a marked contrast to his gushing allusions to all 
other Powers. His tone has not unnaturally aroused mis- 
givings in the Far East, where peace is believed to depend on 
Anglo-Japanese co-operation and cordiality, while it affords a 
convenient handle to our crafty enemies which they are not 
slow to use. Another instance of Radical indifference towards 
the friends of England is afforded by the significant change 
in their attitude towards France, who in the days when there 
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was little or no prospect of an entente cordiale, and Anglo- 
French relations were frequently strained to the danger-point, was 
a subject of peculiar and perpetual veneration—a love of France 
being regarded as the test of political enlightenment. In the 
many acrimonious controversies between the Governments of 
London and Paris every self-respecting Liberal journalist 
regarded it as a sacred obligation to prove that the French were 
in the right and that we were in the wrong. As our relations 
with Germany were in those days, at any rate on the surface, 
of a quasi-friendly character—for the simple reason that 
Downing Street was directed from the Wilhelmstrasse—Germany 
was an object of Liberal suspicion, and Bismarckian diplomacy 
inspired profound distrust, not to say detestation. Our 
opponents were never tired of pointing the contrast between 
the reactionary régime in the German Empire, and the Liberal 
régime prevailing in France, and some party capital was made 
out of the fact that benighted British Tories supported the 
Triple Alliance and pursued an Anglo-German rather than. 
an Anglo-French policy. Of late years the parts have been 
reversed. Great Britain and Germany have drifted asunder ; 
France and Great Britain have signed and sealed a close and 
cordial friendship ; and, as might have been expected by any 
competent student of political psychology, “ advanced Liberals” 
are rapidly revising their attitude towards these two Powers, 
The entente cordiale is somewhat discounted, while its moral 
obligations are steadily ignored, and something of the enthusiasm 
with which the advantages of an Anglo-French understanding 
were preached in the Radical Press five or ten years ago is now 
devoted to proclaiming the merits of the alternative. policy of an 
Anglo-German entente. So far the Prime Minister has not yielded 
to this weakness. It is the one and only pitfall into which he 
has abstained from tumbling. Let us hope that Sir Edward 
Cornwall and the London County Councillors, who have received 
such a splendid ovation in France, may help to keep their Party 
straight. 


SoME of the Liberal papers are quite hopeless on international 
affairs. The Westminster Gazette, which used to be a friend of 
France when France was anything but a friend of 

The ; vee 
' England, nowadays misses few opportunities of 

Westminster ; . 

Garett discouraging French diplomacy, and was perhaps 
aa the only newspaper outside the ambit of the 
Wilhelmstrasse which affected to believe that M. Delcassé 
was morally responsible for the war scare of last year. On the 
other hand, it has completely shed its former suspicions of 
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German policy at the very moment when German policy 1s 
most suspicious, and rarely refrains from furthering a German 
intrigue or promoting a German interest at our expense. Our 
contemporary formerly explained that Great Britain was the 
objective of the German Navy. Latterly it has made pitiable 
efforts to minimise German Sea Power and to hoodwink the 
British public as to its purpose. Nor does it hesitate to incite 
the German Emperor to seize any coaling-stations in Morocco 
or elsewhere which he may deem useful as a base of future 
operations against this country. Were the Westminster Gazette 
edited in the Wilhelmstrasse or at the German Embassy it could 
hardly serve Germany better than by its gratuitous and repeated 
suggestion that Germany is entitled to “ compensation” for the 
entente cordiale between England and France in the shape of 
the coveted port of Mogador. It is almost unbelievable that an 
English paper should thus consent to play the game of a hostile 
Power. The German press requites the Westminster Gazette for 
its officious assistance by describing it as the semi-official 
organ of the Liberal Government, which all good Germans 
should consult if they wish to understand the trend of British 
policy under the new régime. These and many similar signs and 
portents have caused corresponding dismay in other quarters, and 
there is an undercurrent of uneasiness in every friendly capital 
from Tokyo to Paris, and from Vienna to Lisbon. Our Foreign 
Minister, Sir Edward Grey, deservedly inspires confidence 
both at home and abroad, and his public pledges regarding 
the continuity of British policy before he accepted office have 
been confirmed and strengthened by his action as a Minister. 
Were he known to be master in his own house, and to be 
the real director of our policy, there would be little or no 
excuse for nervousness. But foreign Chanceries, especially the 
German Chancery, which devotes microscopic attention to British 
domestic affairs and laboriously diagnoses the personnel of our 
Governments and the influence of our statesmen, have been greatly 
impressed by the vastness of the Radical majority now surging 
into Westminster. Foreigners are fully aware that the stable 
elements in the present Cabinet are in a very small minority both 
among their colleagues and in the Ministerial party, and that their 
position is distinctly weaker than it was before the elections. 
The Haldanes, the Greys and the Asquiths have served their 
purpose in reconciling the electorate to a Government which, 
had it consisted exclusively of Bannermans, Bryces, Birrells and 
Burnses, would never have obtained such a mammoth majority. 
But now that the nation has been bamboozled and the victory has 
been gained, the Premier and the majority of his colleagues have 
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no further use for the Liberal Imperialists, and a conspiracy is 
alleged to be on foot among the Ministerial rank and file to create 
a crisis, either on some Imperial or foreign question, which would 
result in the disappearance of these “undesirable aliens,” and 
would render the Government homogeneous, compact, anti- 
national and utterly indifferent to the fulfilment of our inter- 
national obligations. 


THE late Government had many faults, but so long as it was in 
power there was no reason to doubt that in the event of an 
unprovoked German aggression upon France, 
the aggressor would have to reckon with both 
members of the entente cordiale. It is now 
a matter of common knowledge that the resolute attitude of offi- 
cial and unofficial England throughout last year was a powerful 
if not a decisive factor in preserving the peace of Europe, which 
was jeopardised by the military collapse of France’s Russian ally, 
offering as it did well-nigh irresistible temptations to Germany. 
For Great Britain, in the light of recent history, to repeat the 
crime and the blunder of 1870, when she remained a passive 
spectator of the destruction of France, would be more than ever 
a crime, more than ever a blunder. It would be a base 
betrayal of vital British interests, because the downfall of France 
would inevitably involve the Germanisation of the Continent of 
Europe and the reduction of this country to the political insignifi- 
cance of theIsleof Wight. Unfortunately Radicals are, as a general 
rule, impervious to British interests, and they would presumably 
be unmoved by the damage caused to their own country by a 
German defeat of France. They are, however, profuse in their 
professions of attachment to the higher interests of civilisation, and 
it is for them to settle with their own consciences as to whether 
there could be a more flagrant treason to civilisation, apart from 
the violation of sacred moral obligations, than for this country to 
stand aside and permit the French Republic to be struck down by 
the Mailed Fist simply because France had offended Wilhelm II. 
by shaking hands with England. We have far too much con- 
fidence in the common sense of our countrymen to believe them 
capable of such insanity, and we are convinced that any British 
Government which attempted to play the traitor in the event ofa 
wanton aggression upon France would be swept away like chaff 
before the wind, whatever its majority. Public opinion on this 
subject was effectively expressed by Mr. Frederic Harrison—who 
is probably at the very opposite political pole to ourselves on all 
other questions—two months ago in the pages of the Positivist 
Review. In declining an insidious invitation of those mischievous 
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marplots, “the Anglo-German Friendship Committee,” this 
extreme Radical pointed out that “an organisation of the kind © 
would tend to promote rather than to prevent war,” adding : 


The French Yellow Book, and the spceches of the Prime Ministers of the 
two countries, make it certain that the German Government wantonly and 
deliberately menaced France, and even now seeks to humiliate and embarrass 
her, and to attack her, if it can be done without excessive risk. The highly 
cultivated, peaceful, and industrious German people are quite unable to 
influence their autocracy. And effusive complimentts between our people and 
theirs are perfectly idle. The only thing which can seriously weigh with 
German militarism is the knowledge that any wanton aggression on France 
would be opposed by the whole strength of England—and, I trust, of other 
Powers united to curb the one powerful autocracy left in Europe (our italics). 


It would be advisable for the Westminster Gazette and the Daily 
News to assimilate Mr. Harrison’s wisdom. 


FAR be it from us to suggest—what we do not for one moment 
believe—that a war with France would be “a walk over” for 
The Duty of Germany. The relative belligerent capacity of 
Gini te the two Powers is vastly different from what it 

was in 1870, when the French Empire, heedless 
of all warnings, went to its doom. The modern German Army 
is undoubtedly a magnificent machine for European warfare, 


though its essays in other continents have not increased its 
prestige, but competent observers aver that it has dis- 
tinctly deteriorated since the spacious days of Von Roon and 
Moltke, while the dread lest Wilhelm II. should insist on 
being his own Generalissimo excites consternation in the 
great General Staff. The French army has made immense strides 
in recent years, and is acknowledged to be stronger in some 
respects than its protagonist. Moreover, Frenchmen had their 
warning nine months ago as toGerman intentions, and the interval 
has not been wasted. At the time of M. Delcassé’s enforced resig- 
nation, France was thoroughly peaceful and utterly unprepared. 
To-day she is no less attached to peace, but she is fully prepared 
for war, and is both confident of her ability to hold her own and 
strong in the consciousness of a just cause. It is only the 
military martinet who underrates the moral factor in war, to 
which even so cynical a statesman as Prince Bismarck attached 
considerable value. Germany would be clearly in the wrong 
in picking a quarrel with France for an unavowable reason. 
France would be absolutely in the right in repelllng such an 
aggression. Our best informed experts, as may be gathered 
from the remarkable article of the Zimes’ military correspondent, 
which we quoted last month, believe that France would give a 
very good account of herself, and that the issue would be exceed- 
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ingly doubtful. The German Emperor is said to have revised 
his earlier estimate as to a “picnic in Paris,” and is now 
believed to waver between two minds. At one moment he is 
almost talked over by the war party, at another he hesitates. 
He has been impressed by the wonderful awakening of the 
French people, by the determined attitude of this country, by 
the clearly expressed abhorrence of the whole civilised world at 
any wanton disturbance of peace, as also by the aversion of the 
German business world to military adventure at this particular 
moment. He can no longer count on the support of Italy, and 
there is every reason to hope that the Dual Monarchy would 
decline to be drawn into a quarrel which did not concern her. 
Our sole object in ventilating this question is to confirm his 
Imperial Majesty in his less bellicose mood. The single con- 
tribution which Englishmen can make to the cause of peace 
is to proclaim from the house-tops, in season and out of season, 
that in the event of an unprovoked German attack on France, 
the British guns would go off of their own accord. 


BESIDES increasing the tension in Europe the Radical flood in 
Great Britain has produced a wave of depressionin Greater Britain, 
All Canadians, Australians, New Zealanders, and 
South Africans, who are sincerely attached to the 
flag and the connection, and who regard the 
welfare of their several communities as bound up with the con- 
solidation of the Empire, are stunned bythe triumph of the Little 
England Party. Let us try and understand their point of view. 
For nearly a generation the Daughter nations have been looking 
to the Mother Country for a lead, or even for some indication that 
she appreciated her position and realised her responsibilities 
as the Metropolis of a world-wide confederation, which must 
ultimately either federate or dissolve. Until the last few years 
British statesmen remained comparatively oblivious of the 
existence of the British Empire. Our political energies were 
absorbed in our insular affairs, though it must be said in justice to 
our politicians and our people, that for ten years we were engaged 
in the truly Imperial work of frustrating a formidable separatist 
conspiracy, as to which we can fairly claim to have shown 
greater acumen than our colonial kinsmen, many of whom 
seem to imagine that the disintegration of the United Kingdom 
is compatible with the unification of the Empire. Almost 
alone among our statesmen, Lord Rosebery made occasional 
excursions into Imperial politics, and devoted his attractive 
eloquence to preaching the gospel of the larger patriotism 
and if sentimental speeches had sufficed, he would have 
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federated the Empire fifteen years ago. With the advent of 
Mr. Chamberlain to the Colonial Office in 1895 Imperialism 
passed from the domain of words to that of acts, and in the 
yaars preceding the South African War, there was a remarkable 
awakening of public spirit both here and in the Colonies 
which only required an opportunity to bear fruit. The occasion 
was provided by President Kruger’s oppression of the British 
pqpulation in the Transvaal, which was instinctively felt to be 
a deliberate challenge to our supremacy in South Africa. As 
such it concerned Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and the other 
deminions of the Queen no less than it affected England. As 
the crisis developed the self-governing Colonies, the Crown 
Colonies, Protectorates and Dependencies desired to make 
common cause with us, but they had the utmost difficulty in 
inducing the British War Office to allow them to co-operate 
in defending the joint heritage. The Black Week proved a 
blessing in disguise. Official obstruction collapsed, and the 
great unorganised resources of the Empire were forthwith enlisted 
in the Imperial cause, and before the close of the War the over-sea 
Colonies (apart from the forces raised in South Africa), had 
raised and equipped an army greater than the British forces 
commanded by Wellington at Waterloo. 


THE South African War opened a new epoch in our history. 
The crisis had revealed the unpleasant fact that Great Britain 
“ Methods of had scarcely a foul weather friend in the civilised 
» world, but the hostility of the foreigner had been 

superabundantly compensated by the grit and 
determination of the Colonies. The war afforded the British 
Empire a valuable opportunity of revealing its unsuspected 
cohesion and strength. British Sea Power gave impressive 
evidence of its influence in discouraging hostile elements, which 
were itching to interfere, and in spite of initial mismanagement 
and a hideous waste of money, our military forces acquitted 
themselves creditably. They eventually wore down their ten- 
acious foe and compelled him to surrender at discretion, and 
British and Colonial troops returned to their respective homes 
imbued with a precious sense of comradeship in arms. The one 
sinister feature of the struggle was the conduct of certain 
politicians, of whom Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was the 
most conspicuous, in openly espousing the cause of the enemy, 
and in publicly vilifying our statesmen and soldiers. The present 
Premier, who can never plead momentary excitement as an excuse 
for thoughtless utterance, because his speeches are invariably 
read from manuscript, had not only refused to assist Lord 
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Salisbury’s Government in making the necessary military prepara- 
tions during the critical summer of 1899, but though an ex-War 
Minister, and therefore familiar with the notorious and even 
excessive humanity of British soldiers, did not hesitate to 
denounce their “ methods of barbarism” in the face of the whole 
world. Mr. Bryce, who, on the strength of a fulsome puff of the 
American Constitution, is regarded as a political pundit in the 
United States, devoted himself to the congenial task of poison- 
ing the wells of American public opinion by contributing an 
abominable article to the North American Review at the outset of 
the war, which had not even the merit of being honest, as it was 
in flagrant contradiction to the teaching of his own book, 
Impressions of South Africa, which was a consistent plea for the 
coercion of the Boers. Mr. Birrell, who has lately taken to 
canting about Christian charity, covered himself with infamy by 
describing our efforts to alleviate the sufferings of the Boer 
women and children as “smoking hecatombs of slaughtered 
babes’; while Mr. Burns, Mr. Lloyd-George, Sir Robert Reid, 
and others, energetically stumped the country denouncing the 
villainy of the British and proclaiming the virtues of the Boers. 
Mr. John Ellis, a minor member of the present Government was 
accidentally detected in soliciting his Dutch friends in South 
Africa to provide him with “a stream of facts” for use against 
British soldiers. The small fry of the Pro-Boer rump, such 
as Mr. Herbert Paul and Mr. W. T. Stead, vigorously stoked 
the Anglophobe movement abroad by contributing false and 
vicious articles to foreign newspapers. These and other 
notorious speakers and journalists provided the favourite 
literature of Boer laagers, and were largely responsible for the 
prolongation of a hopeless struggle, and are morally guilty of the 
loss of many lives on both sides. They played into the hands 
of our bitterest enemies, from the Clan-na-gael to the Pan-German 
League, and materially increased the risks of foreign inter- 
ference. These lunatics at large were regarded by our colonial 
kinsmen with absolute abhorrence. Let us never forget the 
brand of Cain stamped upon their foreheads by Mr. 
Seddon, the New Zealand Premier—who has taught us that 
it is possible to love progress without hating one’s country— 
in June 1901, when he declared “that he was pained to 
learn that there were statesmen at home who at this juncture 
were protesting against the war, exposing our weakness, 
and thus encouraging the Boers to continue their resistance. 
Action of this kind is reprehensible in the ,extreme. Those 
who encouraged the continuance of the war were aiders and 
abettors of murder.” Although the Pro-Boer movement was 
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a dangerous and devilish manifestation, which would not have 
been tolerated in more robust communities, such as the United 
States or Germany, it made no serious impression on the British 
nation, and the war was successfully fought to a finish without 
the catastrophe for which Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and 
his confederates had laboured. Nevertheless we ought to be 
able to appreciate the feelings of our Colonial kinsfolk on 
learning that the destinies of the British Empire have been 
confided to pro-Boer keeping. 


THE set back to the development of the British empire 
is another serious feature of the present situation. The 
The great revival of Imperialism at the close of 
Queen Victoria’s reign, which culminated in the 
Preference : é‘ ; 
Siem irrepressible conflict between Boer ideals and 
British ideals, stimulated certain practical efforts 
to fortify the sentimental ties uniting the Empire by more 
material bonds, under the leadership of Canada, who had grown 
weary of waiting for the initiative of the Mother Country. After 
preaching the policy of Imperial Preference for ten years, the 
Dominion Government resolved to put it into practice in 1897: 
Thanks to this new departure, the Mother Country obtained a 
substantial advantage over her commercial competitors in the 
magnificent markets of Canada, which not only revived a 
dwindling trade but also encouraged other colonies, e.g., South 
Africa and New Zealand, to follow suit. The Fiscal Federation 
of the British Empire was thus brought within the range of 
practical politics. If the home public were somewhat slow 
in realising the golden possibilities of the preferential policy, 
its economic and political significance were instantly 
grasped by our commercial rivals, and Germany resolved 
to nip in the bud a movement which she regarded as 
equally advantageous to the British Empire as it would 
be detrimental to German interests. The moment Canada 
conferred a preference on the trade of the Mother Country 
—which necessitated the denunciation of certain obsolete and 
obstructive Anglo-German and Anglo-Belgian treaties—the 
German Government penalised Canadian goods by with- 
drawing most-favoured-nation treatment, and for several 
years the British Government was constrained by the exigencies 
of the South African War to tolerate the intolerable spectacle of 
a British colony being punished by a foreign Power for giving 
an advantage to the trade of the Mother Country over foreign 
trade, while the goods of the Mother Country continued to 
enjoy most-favoured-nation privileges in that foreign market. 
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What an object-lesson in Imperial unity! Germany openly 
avowed that her discrimination against Canada was in- 
tended to deter other British colonies from following the 
Canadian lead, and being convinced by the “Venezuelan 
mess,” and similar episodes that Great Britain herself could 
be flouted with impunity, the German Government finally 
threatened to withdraw most-favoured-nation treatment from 
this country unless our Government “ persuaded” the Colonies to 
abandon the Preferential Policy. This bluff wouid have 
succeeded under normal conditions. Fortunately the conditions 
were, for the moment, abnormal. A man of flesh and 
blood had mysteriously found his way into a British Cabinet. 
Mr. Chamberlain was then (1903) Colonial Secretary, and his 
visit to South Africa, at the close of the war, gave him leisure 
to examine the question raised by Germany’s challenge. He 
realised that Cobdenism was incompatible with constructive 
Imperialism, and that without constructive Imperialism the 
Empire must ultimately dissolve. On his return he submitted 
the whole question to the British nation, and urged them to 
shake off the early Victorian shackles imposed by the Manchester 
School. His first speech caused Germany to hesitate, a second 
induced her to withdraw her preposterous pretensions to 
coerce British Colonies and to dictate British policy. 


ON the opening of Mr. Chamberlain’s campaign nearly three 
years ago, the Colonies felt that the Imperial movement had 

at last found an adequate leader, and they gradu- 
mer. Sameitine- ally came to maaal the future of rt British 
Empire as bound up with his success, The 
antagonism of anti-colonial Conservatives like Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach, who has been suspect ever since his abandonment of Sir 
Bartle Frere, caused little astonishment to our kinsmen, while 
allowances were made for the Whig fossils who grouped them- 
selves under the petrified leadership of the Duke of Devonshire. 
But the conduct of Lord Rosebery, in wilfully turning his back 
on the one creditable chapter in his political career and in stoop- 
ing to the most contemptible devices in order to thwart the cause 
of Imperial union of which he had been a pioneer—threatening 
consumers with famine and producers with ruin as the result of 
the policy of Preference—caused sheer bewilderment to Canadians 
and Australians, who were wont to take Lord Rosebery’s earlier 
professions of the larger patriotism at their face value. That he 
should now be reduced to political impotence by the victory of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is regarded throughout the 
Empire as a meet reward for his political levity. The decision 
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of the Mother Country {nevertheless remains inexplicable to 
Colonials, who are even more ignorant of our domestic politics 
than we are of theirs. They hardly realise how hopelessly the 
cause of Tariff Reform was handicapped by being linked with 
the career of a singularly unpopular and exasperating Govern- 
ment. They know that the policy of a closer commercial union 
was advocated with extraordinary ability, eloquence, and devo- 
tion by the leading Englishman of the age, and they see that in 
spite of his Herculean efforts a Cabinet mainly composed of Little 
Englanders and Pro-Boers, who frankly detest the Empire and 
all its works, and are ready to play into the hands of its enemies, 
has been returned by a vast majority under a democratic suffrage. 
Can we wonder at the disappointment caused by the decision of 
the Mother Country ? If Great Britain is really indifferent to 
the aspirations and interests of Greater Britain, she must be pre- 
pared for a general slowing down of Imperial sentiment, and a 
reluctance on the part of the Colonies to come forward and 
share common responsibilities and common dangers. There 
will be a check to the preferential movement which promised in- 
calculable advantage to British industry, while, as can be gathered 
from such speeches as that of Mr. Sidney Fisher, the Dominion 
Minister of Agriculture, themore detached elements in Canada and 
elswhere may be tempted to carry their goods to other markets. 
There would certainly be no lack of suitors. Reciprocity has been 
resuscitated in the United States, with the object of seducing 
Canada from her present policy of preference in favour of the 
Mother Country to the alternative policy of preference in favour 
of the United States coupled with discrimination against Great 
Britain. Germany is preparing to re-open her campaign against 
any British Colony who has the hardihood to favour British goods, 
confident that she can count on the co-operation of the Campbell- 
Bannerman Cabinet in wrecking the Imperial movement. 


WE cannot deny for a moment that the outlook is ominous for 
the Imperial cause, as also for every other cause with which the 
Unionist Party is identified, and we fully sym- 
pathise with the profound disappointment of our 
twelve million unrepresented kinsfolk in the 
“‘wider shires” over the sea at the contemptuous indifference to 
“the Colonial offer” shown by the voters of the Old Country. 
But the situation is not quite so black as it seems. In the first 
place, by the common consent of all fair-minded observers, 
whether Liberal or Unionist, the election was fought on anything 
but Free Imports. It must also be admitted that the Colunies 
themselves have been somewhat backward in expressing their 
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views, doubtless owing to a sensitive reluctance to interfere in a 
Party conflict ; but as Australians and Canadians are continually 
lecturing us on the merits of Home Rule, they need not have 
been so squeamish in proclaiming their fiscal views. A clear and 
categorical declaration in favour of the policy of Imperial 
Reciprocity by the Canadian, the Australian, and the New 
Zealand Parliament would have exercised an immense influence 
on the issue. As it was, every conceivable and irrelevant topic 
was introduced in order to prevent a straight vote on Tariff 
Reform. The most horrible lies were disseminated by the Liberal 
Publication Department regarding Chinese Slavery, and the more 
ignorant voters were told by unscrupulous canvassers that the 
importation of coolies into South Africa would be extended to 
this country if the Unionists were returned to power. Then, 
again, the Education Act was the subject of wicked misrepre- 
sentations, while the Taff Vale decision was regarded as a 
deliberate Tory attack on the Trade Unions, simply because the 
Unionist Lord Chancellor, Lord Halsbury, presided over the 
court which gave what is universally acknowledged by lawyers to 
be a sound decision. Finally, the calamitous “tactics” of the 
Balfour Cabinet convinced the country that the public interest 
was being sacrificed to the discreditable desire of an inept 
Government to retain office, while the ex-Premier’s oracular 
utterances on the Fiscal Question served to make confusion worse 
confounded, and to further inflame the electorate. In spite of 
such heavy handicaps, the few constituencies sufficiently en- 
lightened and strong-minded to give unprejudiced consideration 
to Tariff Reform, such as Birmingham, Liverpool, Sheffield, the 
City of London, all the Universities, and several other places 


where it was the main issue, the Unionists held their own remark- 
ably well. 


THE parliamentary returns are admittedly appalling, as the new 
House of Commons will be approximately composed as fol- 
The Actual lows, when the remaining vacancies are filled. 
Liberals, 380 ; Labour Members, 51 ; Nationalists, 
83; Unionists, 155 ; Speaker, 1. On this estimate 
the motley Ministerial host numbers 514 against an Opposition 
of 155, a majority of 359. But to pretend, as does the Daily 
Chronicle, that this is a majority for Free Imports is a piece of 
political extravagance. Even the Spectator, which is ready to 
claim anything that may be going for Cobdenism, is prepared to 
make a large discount. It has dinned into its Unionist readers 
for nearly three years that the Irish Nationalists must be reckoned 
as Protectionists, and it recently admitted that “ if the Nationalists 
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are ranked among the anti-Free Traders, as they no doubt should 
be, considering the nature of the fiscal views entertained by 
most of them,” &c. &c. Then it is merely an affectation to classify 
the Labour Party as Cobdenites, considering that the docrines 
of the Manchester School are anathema maranatha to Mr. Keir 
Hardie and his followers. For the moment they are for tactical 
reasons devoting their attention to other problems, but they 
will be irresistibly driven by the necessities of their own pro- 
gramme past Tariff Reform into McKinleyism. We should be 
the last to attempt to minimise the smashing defeat of the 
Unionist Party. At the same time no one can either grasp the 
present political situation or anticipate its probable developments 
without looking below the surface. According to the Liberal 
Magazine, Liberal, Labour and Nationalism have polled an 
aggregate of 3,394,259 votes against a Unionist aggregate of 
2,556,731 votes. The “Liberal” excess being computed at 
837,528, which looks well on paper, but if the Nationalist vote 
be deducted, on the Sfectator’s theory that it is Protectionist, and 
the Labour vote be omitted because it is anti-Cobdenite, what 
becomes of the popular verdict for Free Imports ? Labour polled 
Over 300,000 votes drawn impartially from the other parties, 
and Mr. Keir Hardie and the twenty-nine stalwarts elected under 
the auspices of the Labour Representation Committee are sitting 
in Opposition as vigilant critics of the Liberal Government. These 
300,000 votes should in fairness be deducted from the Liberal total. 
Nationalism is credited by the Liberal Magazine with polling 
350,000 votes, so the revised figures would seem to be (counting 
all Liberal voters as voting for Free Imports,‘which is a large 
order): for Free Imports 2,744,259, against Free Imports 
2,906,731, showing a substantial majority against Free Imports, 
after making all allowances for that undiscoverable entity, 
the Unionist Free Trade vote. Considering that at the 1900 
Election there was practically no Tariff Reform vote, and 
that the issue was only placed before the country in 1903, 
we have no cause to be disheartened at our progress, nor 
need the Colonies despair of their Mother Country. The English 
are a slow Conservative people, who look long before they 
leap. Never has any movement made such remarkable progress 
as Tariff Reform. It offers an amazing contrast to Cobden’s 
seemingly hopeless propaganda in the early years of the Anti- 
Corn Law League. Time is on our side, and in spite of all their 
pzeans of triumph and parade of cooked statistics, our shrewder 
opponents have serious misgivings as to the wisdom of their 
party in plumping for Free Imports, while the wiser Labour 
leaders are careful to keep an open mind. 
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WHEN we last went to press the General Election was all 
over but the shouting. It ended as it began. The Ministerial 
End of the majority mounted from day today. The English 


Counties went even worse than the Boroughs, 
Scotland followed suit, and at the close of the last 
poll, i.e... Orkneyand Shetland, the Scotch Unionist members of the 
new House of Commons could all be accommodated inside an 
omnibus; those of Wales would not require a hansom or even a 
bicycle, as Liberalism and Labour swept the board. In Ireland,on 
the other hand, the Liberals only succeeded in returning two mem- 
bers against nineteen Unionists, the Nationalists capturing the 
whole of the remaining eighty-two seats. The most gratifying 
incident on the other side of St. George’s Channel was the brilliant 
victory of Mr. Walter Long in South Dublin over all the Nationalists 
and some of the cranks; the most regrettable was the defeat 
in North Antrim of Mr. William Moore, one of the most valuable 
members of the late Parliament. He succumbed to a dis- 
creditable intrigue between the Sloanites and the Nationalists. 
Then, again, one of the Belfast seats was wantonly sacrificed 
owing to the unpatriotic conduct of a so-called Unionist, 
who insisted on standing at the eleventh hour. He polled 
a mere handful of votes, and let in a Nationalist by a still 
smaller handful. Irish Unionists have taken the lesson of 
the elections to heart. Unlike the British Unionists they are 
already overhauling their organisation. As some compensation 
for other misfortunes, we may note the miserable failure of Mr. 
T. W. Russell and the Russellites, who endeavoured to run with 
the hare and hold with the hounds. They were nominal Unionists 
with Nationalist sympathies and a devolutionary programme, 


Election. 


THE penultimate election of the United Kingdom exiited con- 
siderable interest and resulted in a conspicuous and crushing 
“Free Trade” defeat for Free Imports on carefully chosen 
oh Dinah: ground. Mr. St. Loe Strachey, the editor of the 

Spectator, one of the foremost, the most fearless, 
the most honest and perhaps the most fanatical of living 
Cobdenites, had for many months assiduously courted the 
graduates of Edinburgh and St. Andrews Universities as a 
Unionist Free Trade candidate against the sitting Member, Sir 
James Batty Tuke—a Unionist Tariff Reformer. Mr. Strachey was 
backed by the constant and enthusiastic support of the entire 
Liberal Press, which called continual attention to his candi- 
dature and exhorted the faithful to exert themselves on his 
behalf, while literary men flooded the country with moving 
manifestoes. On both sides the contest was recognised as 
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a test of the popularity of so-called Free Trade in one of 
the chief centres of culture. It would be difficult to find a 
constituency more likely to appreciate such an attractive 
candidate as Mr. Strachey, or indeed one where our esteemed 
contemporary, the Spectator, might be expected"to carry more 
weight. For our own part we fully expected that Cobdenism 
would be able to place one solitary victory to its credit. On the 
close of the poll, however, Sir James Batty Tuke had secured no 
less than 4893 votes and Mr. St. Loe Strachey only 2310, a 
victory for Darkness over Light of more than two to one. Among 
the many diverting efforts to explain away this really remarkable 
verdict, the palm must be awarded to the Westminster 
Gazette, which ingeniously and ingenuously pointed out that “ if 
Sir Batty Tuke’s poll is diminished by one-third and the vote 
added to Mr. Strachey’s poll, Mr. Strachey would have been 
elected by a majority of several hundreds of votes.” After this 
we can only regret our contemporary’s statement that “we are 
always chary of attempting to explain away electoral defeat,” as 
thereby the community is denied much innocent gaiety. The 
Tribune was moved to a furious diatribe against the 
intellectuals of Edinburgh and other Universities who have had 
the hardihood to condemn Cobdenism en bloc, and who are 
consequently threatened with disfranchisement. This comment 
would seem to lack perspective. We do not for a moment con- 
test the right of Free Importers to vote for Free Imports, but 
surely Tariff Reformers are equally entitled to vote for Tariff 
Reform ? 


THE period intervening between the close of the General Elec- 
tion and the meeting of Parliament was devoted by Liberals 


to self-glorification—tempered by a _ healthful 
douche of cold water from Mr. Haldane, who 
reminded his party of its lack of “ideas”—and 
by Unionists to self-introspection. There was a general con- 
sensus of opinion among the numerous correspondents who 
contributed their experiences and opinions to the Times, 
the Morning Post, the Standard, and other newspapers which 
opened their columns to this profitable discussion, that the 
Unionist Party required complete reconstruction from top to 
bottom. Outside the charmed circle of Tapers and Tadpoles 
which congregates at the Carlton Club during any political crisis, 
there was an overwhelming feeling in the Unionist ranks that, 
unless Mr. Chamberlain consented to lead, the Party would be 
condemned to many years of sterile and impotent opposition. 
We have long been of that opinion, and we hold that Mr. 
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Balfour would have alike consulted the highest interests of the 
Party and the Nation, as well as his own ultimate interests, 
if he had taken advantage of his reverse at Manchester to 
seek a brief period of repose of which he stands so urgently 
in need after the exhausting and harassing labours of the last 
ten years. The ex-Premier decided, however, to return 
to the fray, and “pressure” was applied to Mr. Alban Gibbs, 
who had gained a magnificent victory for Tariff Reform in 
the City of London by over 10,000 votes, to make way fer 
Mr. Balfour. Mr. Gibbs magnanimously consented, and the 
ex-Premier was hastily adopted by the Conservative caucus 
in spite of strong protests. The ex-Premier is a delightful 
personality who mesmerises his friends and colleagues. He 
possesses unusual intellectual distinction and unrivalled dia- 
lectical skill. At the same time, as was ‘pointed out by a 
correspondent of the Times, he bewilders and exasperates 
and consequently repels the democracy, and it is with the 
democracy that we have to deal. If this diagnosis be correct, 
how can Unionists hope to regain the confidence of the country ? 
All the causes with which Unionism is associated, the Church, 
no less than Tariff Reform, the unity of the United Kingdom, 
equally with our Imperial interests, are imperilled by a continu- 
ance of the Balfour régime, which means the Acland Hood régime 
and the Londonderry régime—in other words, the continued sub- 
jection of the Party to a clique. The problem before Unionists is 
admittedly complicated by Mr. Chamberlain’s honourable and 
chivalrous refusal to be placed in competition with a colleague for 
whom he cherishes warm admiration and attachment, and by his 
rooted idea that as a Nonconformist and an Old Radical he 
could never hope to secure the loyal support of the Conserva- 
tive Party—but it is not solved. 


IN this world we have to be thankful for small mercies. Theatmo- 
sphere has been to some extent cleared by the Eirenicon effected 
A Hint from between Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour. It 
is tantalising and a tardy incident. Had it 
happened six months ago the Unionist Party 
would probably have sustained an ordinary defeat at the polls 
instead of an unprecedented rout. The comings and goings of 
the two Unionist leaders have been so exhaustively discussed in 
the Press that we shall content ourselves with a brief epitome bor- 
rowed from the brilliant narrative of the Outlook. On February 2 
the two statesmen met with the object of formulating a common 
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temporary, Mr. Chamberlain urged “the definite adoption of a 
fighting policy which can at least be explained and vindicated.” 
Mr. Balfour demurred. He was equally unwilling to push the 
policy of Preference or to accept the principle of a General 
Tariff. Nor did he see any necessity for improving the party 
organisation, or for summoning a party meeting. It was a com- 
plete deadlock, and for some days an acute controversy raged 
between different sections of the Unionist Press, in which 
Ministerial newspapers took an intelligent interest. The Tribune, 
the Daily Chronicle, the Daily News, and the Westminster Gazette, 
all animated by a profound devotion to the Unionist Party, 
vehemently exhorted us to discard Tariff Reform and to abandon 
Mr. Chamberlain. They wept crocodile’s tears at the prospect of 
seeing “a great historic party ” plunge into Protection. It would 
be impossible to conceive more convincing testimony as to our 
wisest course. On February 8 Mr. Chamberlain addressed 
an important letter to Lord Ridley, the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Tariff Reform League, which 
put an end to the personal aspects of the controversy, 
though it indicated the possibility of a breach between the 
Tariff Reformers and Mr. Balfour. Mr. Chamberlain em- 
phatically declared that under no circumstances would he be 
a candidate for the leadership of the Unionist Party. At the 
same time he refused to consent to the “damping down” of 
the fiscal agitation, as had been characteristically suggested by 
Mr. Balfour’s organ, the Daily Telegraph. The principle of Prefer- 
ence must be vigorously advocated, while “ without a general tariff 
it is impossible . . . to have any practical or effective scheme of 
Retaliation.” In the third place the party organisation required 
reconstruction, a question which could “only be decided by 
a party meeting.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN believed that the majority of the Unionist 
members would welcome a clear and definite declaration from 
Mr. Balfour that the cause of Tariff Reform 
would not be abandoned, and if this were not 
forthcoming, Tariff Reformers would be compelled to reconsider 
their position and to organise themselves as a separate group 
within the Unionist Party, for the purpose of taking concerted 
action on all suitable occasions. There would be no lack of 
opportunities for such activity, e.g., “Social reform is intimately 
connected with the raising of the necessary revenue, and all 
proposals with regard to future and present taxation will suggest 
alternatives, and may raise the points with which we are chiefly 
concerned. In this or other ways we shall keep the question 
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alive, and in conjunction with outside organisations shall secure 
continuous discussion in the country, and shall take care that 
our views are fully represented at the by-elections.” The pith and 
marrow of the matter was contained in the following sentences : 
“Tariff Reformers sincerely believe in their principles, and 
cannot be expected to put them aside to suit the exigencies of 
party wire-pullers. They are ready now as ever to work with 
their Unionist colleagues for common objects, but they cannot 
accept a policy of mystification and inaction with regard to 
the main object of their political life, honestly convinced as 
they are that in the acceptance of a full measure of Tariff 
Reform lies the best hope for the future success of the Party 
as well as of the cause.” At this point the Unionist party 
was perilously near a split, nor was the danger diminished 
by the depressing speech delivered by Mr. Balfour at the 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall in the City of London on February 12, 
when he adopted such an indifferent tone towards Fiscal 
Reform as to induce the City Liberals to resolve not to contest 
his return to Parliament, while enthusiastic Free Fooders openly 
acclaimed him as one of themselves. 


Mr. BALFouR had, however, made one important concession to 
Mr. Chamberlain, by consenting to summon a meeting of 
Unionist Peers,;Members of Parliament, and 
rejected candidates, on February 15, at Lansdowne 
House. On the eve of this meeting there was another remark- 
able turn of the wheel. An exchange of Jetters brought 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain nearer together at the 
very moment when they seemed farthest apart. The genesis of 
this development is lost in obscurity. Far be it from us to probe 
the mystery ; Mr. Balfour’s actions are rarely susceptible of any 
simple explanation. It may bethat his contact with the City had 
opened his eyes to the impossibility of further temporising, or 
he may have been animated by some totally different motive. 
All we are concerned with is the fact that on February 
14 he addressed a letter to Mr. Chamberlain, proposing the 
following programme as representing the views of the vast 
majority of the Unionist party : (1) “ Fiscal Reform is, and must 
remain, the first constructive work of the Unionist party ;” (2) 
“The objects of such reform are to secure more equal terms 
of competition for British trade and closer commercial union 
with the Colonies;” (3) “The establishment of a moderate 
general tariff on manufactured goods . . . and the imposition of 
asmall duty on foreign corn are not in principle objectionable, 
and should be adopted if shown ,to be necessary for the 
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attainment of the ends in view, or for purposes of revenue.” He 
still stipulated that while the objects of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy 
should be accepted, the Party ought not to be divided as to 
methods. Unionists were to be at liberty to support a general 
tariff, but were under no compulsion to do so, and in any case 
this tariff must be of a countervailing and not of a Protectionist 
character. Mr. Chamberlain briefly replied as follows: “I 
entirely agree with your description of the object which we both 
have in view, and gladly accept the policy which you indicate as 
the wise and desirable one for the Unionist party to adopt. In 
endeavouring to give effect to this policy and in defending all 
Unionist principles, any services that I can render will be entirely 
at your disposal.” 


THE publication of this correspondence had an electrical effect. 
Mr. Balfour was violently denounced by the Radical Press for 
his “surrender to Mr. Chamberlain,” and the 
City Liberal Association rescinded their previous 
resolution to give the ex-Premier a walk-over, 
and made themselves and their cause ridiculous by selecting 
the egregious Mr. Gibson Bowles as their champion. Such an 
opponent ought to secure Mr. Balfour a bumper majority. The 
meeting of the Unionist party at Lansdowne House was attended 
by about 650 Peers and Commoners, the chair being taken by 
Mr. Balfour, who stated that a committee would be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Party organisation. After reading 
Mr. Balfour’s City speech, the Duke of Devonshire had an- 
nounced his intention to attend, but he now confessed that had 
he known of the subsequent correspondence he might have 
vemained away. While deploring Unionist dissensions on the 
Fiscal question, he deplored still more the Eirenicon between 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, adding, “If a modus vivendi 
upon that subject during the existence of the present Parliament 
could be devised, he saw no reason why they should not be able 
to act together under Mr. Balfour's leadership asa constitutional 
Opposition.” Mr. Chamberlain intervened with an incisive and 
much applauded speech, politely but firmly resisting the obstruc- 
tionist attitude of the Duke of Devonshire, * the Unionist party in 
future must bea constructive and fighting Party. Fora minority 
of the Party to ask the majority to place Tariff Reform on the 
shelf for five years would be to sound the death-knell of the 
policy and the Party.” The question had excited universal interest 
throughout the nation—an interest which could not be killed and 
on ‘which discussion could not be stifled. Lord Hugh Cecil 
anxiously investigated the future status of Free Fooders, and was 
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pointedly informed by Mr. Balfour that he could not recommend 
candidates ready to support him on all questions except Fiscal 
Reform against those who supported him on that as on other 
questions. The proceedings at Lansdowne House were neither 
interesting nor useful, and the speaking was almost entirely con- 
fined to mandarins and “tame” Unionists. The occasion 
should have been utilised to encourage the rank and file to air 
their many grievances. Unfortunately we are governed by an 
oligarchy who despise the democracy. 


THE new Parliament was informally opened on February 13 
by Royal Commission for the election of a Speaker (Mr. Lowther) 
and the swearing-in of Members, which took 
several days. The 29 Labour Members elected 
under the auspices of the Labour Representation 
Committee proceeded to form themselves into a separate group, 
and to the ill-concealed annoyance of the Liberals elected Mr. 
Keir Hardie as their chairman. On the other hand the self- 
styled “ Radical Commtttee” consisting of more than 60 
members played into the hands of the mandarins by electing 
a typical mandarin—Sir Charles Dilke—as their president. Sir 
Charles Dilke is an able man but he is not a fighting man as the 
advanced Radicals will learn to their cost. His selection is a 
real stroke of luck for the Government. The formal opening of 
Parliament by the King in person took place on February 19. 
The Speech from the Throne opened with a touching reference 
to ‘“‘the lamented death of the King of Denmark, to whom I was 
united by the closest ties of family and affection. . .. I feel con- 
vinced that the sympathy of the country will be extended to 
Queen Alexandra,” who had only been prevented by her 
bereavement from attending the present function. After a graceful 
reference to the tour of the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
which would “tend to strengthen among my subjects in 
India the feeling of loyalty to the Crown and attachment to this 
country,” satisfaction was expressed at the recent visit of the 
King of the Hellenes, which “ would confirm the friendly ties 
which have so long governed the relations existing between the 
two countries.” His Majesty’s relations with foreign Powers 
“continue to be friendly,” and this singularly ungrammatical 
sentence, which could only have proceeded from a committee 
of literary experts, dealt with the conclusion of the war in! the 
Far East: “I rejoice that the war between Russia and Japan has 
been brought to an end by the satisfactory conclusion of the 
negotiations commenced last August, and due to the initiative of 
the President of the United States, which resulted in an honour- 
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able peace.” The studied coolness of all allusions made 
by the present Government to our Japanese allies found 
expression in this bald paragraph, which has been the subject of 
considerable comment in London, and is not likely to excite any 
enthusiasm in Tokyo: “An agreement has been concluded with 
the Government and Emperor of Japan, prolonging and extending 
that which was made between the two Governments in January 
1902. Its text has already been made public.” Considering that the 
Anglo-Japanese Agreement is not only the basis of peace through- 
out the Far East, but has enabled us greatly to strengthen our 
position in Europe by withdrawing a large proportion of our sea 
power from the China Seas, it cannot be said that the allusion errs 
on the side of enthusiasm. Let us hope that the Garter Mission 
to Tokyo under Prince Arthur of Connaught which has had 
such a wonderful reception both from the Japanese Emperor 
and the Japanese people may contribute to obliterate the bad 
impression caused by the tone of the British Government. The 
Japanese must not hold the man in the street responsible for the 
manners of the mandarin in the Cabinet. Among other 
foreign topics summarised in the Royal Speech were the 
Algeciras Conference, which it was hoped “ might be con- 
ducive to the maintenance of peace among all nations” ; the 
peaceful dissolution of the union between Swedeniand Norway, 
which had resulted in Prince and Princess Charles of Denmark 
becoming King and Queen of Norway ; the unhopeful condition 
of Crete, and the almost hopeless state of Macedonia. 


THE section of the Speech from the Throne dealing with 
Imperial affairs opened with the laconic statement that papers 
would be laid before Parliament dealing with 
Army Administration in India, which was 
followed by a series of deplorable paragraphs 
declaring the Campbell-Bannerman policy in South Africa, 
showing that the pro-Boer section of the Cabinet have 
gained the upper hand, and are determined to re-open the painful 
controversies closed by the war and to wreck the post bellum 
settlement. The Lyttelton Constitution providing for an inter- 
mediate stage of Representative Government, which was generally 
regarded as a wise measure, suited to the present needs of the 
Transvaal pending the establishment of full autonomous govern- 
ment, would be replaced by Responsible Government, as soon asa 
new Constitution could be drafted. This involves the postpone- 
ment of the Elections to the First Legislative Assembly, which 
were to have taken place next July, and if, as is credibly stated, 
the Lord Chancellor, Sir Robert Reid (now disguised as Lord 
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Loreburn), who is a rabid pro-Boer, is to be allowed to gerry- 
mander the Constitution in order to place the British majority 
under the Boer minority, it will involve something much more 
serious than a delay in electing a Parliament. Meanwhile, 
in order that the staple industry of South Africa may be brought 
to a standstill, no further licences will be issued for the importa- 
tion of Chinese coolies pending the introduction of Responsible 
Government, which is dependent on the report of a Commission 
not yet appointed. The Speech announced that Responsible 
Government would also be conferred upon the Orange River 
Colony where the Boers are in such an overwhelming majority 
that the British population will be “ snowed under.” When it 
is also remembered how precarious is the present Progressive, 
i.e. British, majority in Cape Colony, the reader can judge for 
himself as to whether we exaggerate in accusing the Radicals. 
of deliberately sacrificing the fruits of a war, which cost 
this country 250 million pounds sterling and 25,000 lives, 
in their insane desire to reverse the policy of their pre- 
decessors. As a result of this new departure one of 
two things must happen; either the British will be com- 
pletely outvoted and reduced to political impotence, or in 
self-defence they may be compelled to make terms with the 
Boers at the expense of Imperial interests. What would the 
electors have said had they been told two months ago that one of 
the first acts of the new Government would be to replace their 
own countrymen under the heel of the Boers and to revive the 
memories of Majuba? There is surety a touch of unctuous 
rectitude in the ensuing paragraph expressing the hope that “the 
granting of free institutions will be followed by an increase of 
prosperity and of loyalty to the Empire.” §The only 
other reference to the Colonies was the announcement 
that a Colonial Conference would be held early next year, 
but as the present Government is debarred by its economic 
superstitions from discussing the one subject interesting to 
Canadians, Australians and New Zealanders, there is not 
much point in summoning a Conference. 


THE Speech from the Throne contained an irrelevant allusion to 
the fiscal question which is alleged to have been inserted in order 
to draw Mr. Chamberlain. “The imports and 
exports of the country continue to show a steady 
and accelerating increase, and, together with the 
growing activity of trade at home, indicate that the industries of 
my people are in general in a sound and progressive condition.” 
The recent growth of national expenditure was criticised, and 
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estimates were promised “in as moderate a form as time and 
circumstances have allowed.” Although the Prime Minister had 
declared that no surprises would be found in the Royal Speech, 
considerable astonishment was caused by the fact that the 
legislative programme opened with a promise of Home Rule by 
instalments, euphemistically described as “plans for improving 
and effecting economies in the system of government in Ireland, 
and for introducing into it means for associating the people with 
the conduct of Irish affairs,” the desire being expressed that 
“the government of the country, in reliance upon the ordinary 
law, should be carried on, so far as existing circumstances 
permit, in a spirit regardful of the wishes and sentiments of 
the Irish people.” Then followed a reference to “the social 
and economic conditions of the rural districts in Great Britain,” 
which, however, would have to wait upon “inquiries now 
proceeding” as to how “a larger number of the population 
may be attracted to and retained on the soil.” The five follow- 
ing measures have the first claim upon Parliament: (1) 
Education Act Amendment; (2) the Law of Trade Disputes ; 
(3) Extension of Workmen’s Compensation; (4) further - 
equalisation of Rates in London; (5) Amendment of the 
Unemployed Workmen Act. The Government and their organs 
declare their determination to pass all these measures, 
but even the most sanguine of them hardly expect that the 
further list of Bills enumerated in the Royal Speech will find 
their way on to the Statute Book. They comprise the follow- 
ing: (6) Merchant Shipping Law ; (7) Extension of Crofters’ 
Holdings (Scotland); (8) Amendment of the Labourers Act 
(Ireland) ; (9) Bill to check Commercial Corruption (Illicit 
Commissions) ; (10) Colonial Marriages Bill ; (11) Bill to abolish 
property qualifications for County Justices ; (12) Bill to abolish 
plural voting. The Ministerial programme abundantly justifies 
Mr. Haldane’s recent complaint as to the lack of “ideas” in the 
Liberal Party. Their Education Bill is merely intended to give a 
Nonconformist bias to the great constructive measure of Igo2. 
The Trades Disputes Bill is to reverse or modify a judicial 
decision of the House of Lords. The Extension of Workmen’s 
Compensation, and the further equalisation of rates in London, 
are only developments of previous measures, while the promised 
Unemployed Bill is expected to be a reproduction of the 
unamended Act of last Session. This tinkering, coupled with a 
slavish adherence to free imports, is all that is offered to an ex- 
pectant nation in the way of social reform by a Cabinet of all 
the talents and most of the virtues, upheld by a record majority. 
In foreign affairs, as we have seen, they are reluctantly obliged 
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to continue the policy of their predecessors. In Colonial affairs 
their single idea is to check the consolidation of the Empireand 
to reopen the whole controversy closed by the South African War. 
It would be difficult to imagine a more poverty-stricken pro- 
gramme for a mighty party which has had the advantage of twenty 
years’ thinking in Opposition, and which, according to the Daily 
Chronicle, is “throbbing with exuberant energy, and conscious of 
the impulsion of new and forceful ideas.” 


THE Debate on the Address followed the usual routine in both 
Houses. The customary motion was moved in the Upper House 
idee: antes by Lord Northampton, who, like all the other 
Adiieen tin speakers, referred sympathetically to the heavy 
ie Rie blow which has fallen on the Royal Family in the 

death of the King of Denmark. In discussing the 
coming Education Bill he declared that his connection with 
many religious societies compelled him to say that “no system 
of national education which was State-paid and compulsory, 
would ever commend itself to the mass of the people, belonging 
as so many of them did to different sects and denominations, so 
long as any denominational religion was taught in the schools 
during school hours.” Those who attached “so much import- 
ance to religious education must be content with simple Bible 
teaching.” In other words, Lord Northampton favours the 
public endowment of undenominational religion, which is as great 
an injustice as the public endowment lof denominational religion. 
The motion was seconded by Lord Herschell, who obtained a 
sympathetic hearing on account of his father, and successfully 
acquitted himself of a difficult task. Lord Lansdowne expressed 
his sincere sympathy in the terrible calamity which had befallen 
Sir Edward Grey, and discussed the policy of the Government 
at large. While hoping that the Algeciras Conference might 
prove successful, the late Foreign Minister expressed his scep- 
ticism as to any system of international control in Morocco, and 
avowed his preference for the alternative policy of giving a 
mandate to a single Power. If the domestic measures of the 
Government were prudent and moderate, they need not be afraid 
of obstruction in the House of Lords, which had never thwarted 
the deliberate will of the people, but Lord Lansdowne pleaded 
that the Peers should have a reasonably early opportunity of dis- 
cussing Ministerial legislation. Lord Ripon, on behalf of the 
Government, declared that continuity of Foreign Policy would 
be preserved, and was somewhat more cordial in his references 
to the Japanese Alliance than some of his colleagues. The 
Algeciras Conference had made some progress, and there was 
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no reason to fear its failure. The pledge of the previous Govern- 
ment of full diplomatic support to France had been strictly 
adhered to. The speaker did not attempt any defence of the 
Chinese placards of the Liberal Publication Department, of 
which, be it remembered, his colleague in the Cabinet, Mr. Birrell, 
was the chairman, but tried to shuffle out of the difficulty by 
declaring that “at the time of a General Election many things 
are done which had better not have been done.” Lord Salisbury 
refused to be pacified by this cavalier explanation, and reminded 
the Government “that the charge against them was that they had 
obtained the verdict of the country upona false charge, and that 
they had put forward that which they knew to be untrue.” This 
protest elicited from Lord Crewe, a Cabinet Minister, the cynical 
confession that “he had never used the word ‘slavery’ because 
he did not regard it as an accurate term, and he did not suppose it 
was regarded as an accurate term even by those who used it” (our 
italics), After this there is nothing more to be said. 


THE proceedings in the House of Commons commenced with a 
motion for adjournment by Mr. Chamberlain, who acted as 
Leader of the Opposition in the absence of Mr. 
In the ‘ : ae 
Raiden Balfour, in order to raise a constitutional ques- 
tion, viz., as to whether a writ should have been 
issued in the case of Mr. Fuller, who had accepted an office 
under the Crown to which no pay was attached, and which, 
therefore, could not fairly be regarded as “an office of profit.” 
On the other hand, Captain Norton should have vacated his seat 
because he had been promoted to a paid Lordship of the Treasury. 
A subtle contest of legal wits ensued, not very intelligible to the 
lay mind. The Crown officers were, however, satisfied that 
Captain Norton was entitled to take his seat and vote without 
fear of incurring pains and penalties, because he had only been 
“promoted.” On the other hand, Mr. Fuller must seek re- 
election, because a Treasury Commissionership, even though 
unpaid, was technically “an office of profit under the Crown.” 
The Address in reply to the Speech from the Throne was moved 
by Mr. Dickinson, a typical London County Councillor, who 
improved the occasion bya boastful electioneering harangue ; 
but the seconder, Mr. F. D. Acland, the son of Mr. Arthur 
Acland, acquitted himself admirably and earned the warm 
encomiums of all parties. Mr. Chamberlain congratulated the 
Liberals on their colossal majority, for which there had been no 
previous parallel, the nearest approach being the collapse of the 
Coalition Ministry of Fox and North in 1784. He consoled 
himself with the reflection that there had been overpowering 
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majorities in the past without any special disaster befalling the 
country, and defeated parties had speedily retrieved their position. 
While welcoming the declaration that there would be con- 
tinuity in Foreign Policy, he regretted that there was so little 
continuity in Colonial Policy, and deprecated the precipitate 
change in South Africa. He effectively reviewed the electioneer- 
ing exploits of the Liberals, and impaled the Government on 
the horns of a dilemma from which they have been unable to 
wriggle. If they did not believe in their own “Chinese 
Slavery” cartoons they were guilty of the grossest hypocrisy 
and dishonesty ; but if they did believe in them, how could they 
justify their continued inaction? A Royal Commission ought 
to be appointed to investigate the whole question. Mr. Cham- 
berlain contrasted the glorification of our industrial prosperity 
with the allegation that one-third of the population lived perma- 
nently on the verge of hunger. The Unionist Party would 
offer unrelenting hostility to anything in the shape of Home 
Rule, but they sympathised with the objects of the Education and 
Labour Bills though he trusted that the former would not merely 
transfer the religious grievancefrom oneset of shoulders toanother. 
Mr. Chamberlain concluded a speech which was admirably 
suited to the occasion both in form, in phrase and in temper, 
by reathrming his faith in the policy of Tariff Reform, which 
was closely connected with the great question of the condition 
of the people, and which would continually crop up in one 
shape or another. Cobden had taken seven or eight years to 
bring his agitation to a successful conclusion ; Tariff Reformers 
would emulate his example. 


THE Prime Minister’s reply contained a welcome reference 
to our relations with France, which he declared remained 
exactly as they were. “It is right for the 
people of this country that it should be stated 
again and again, and as emphatically as possible, 
that the understanding we have with France remains as strongly 
entrenched as it was when it was first established, that it had no 
sinister purpose towards any other nation or Government, and 
that we merely wish to find in it a means of strengthening that 
good and almost affectionate feeling between France and Great 
Britain which we are all anxious to encourage.” But that was 
the only satisfactory passage in an unfortunate utterance. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman pursues the British Empire in 
South Africa with a malignant hatred. That is the only possible 
explanation of his present policy. The scheme of representative 
government adopted by his predecessors has been rashly 
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abandoned, and the whole racial issue has been revived by the 
decision prematurely to plunge the Orange River Colony, as 
well as the Transvaal, into the perils of responsible government 
within four years of the close of the South African War. The 
more rabid members of the Cabinet, in their haste to surrender 
the sub-continent to the Boers, are ..axious to gerrymander the 
Constitution so that the Transvaal British might find themselves 
in hopeless subjection to another Krugerite régime. They seem, 
however, to have lacked the courage of their convictions, as Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman confessed that the Government 
have decided to preserve “an open mind” on this point, and to 
send a Commission of Inquiry to South Africa, as “we find 
ourselves woefully in want of information.” He was equally 
evasive and unsatisfactory as regards Chinese labour. On the 
one hand, it was a question for the Colony concerned rather than 
for us. On the other hand, the conditions of Chinese labour 
concerned the Empire at large, and could not be left to the local 
authority. He had never seen any Chinese cartoons, and he 
was not prepared to say that Chinese labour was “slavery,” but 
the Labour Ordinance imposed servile conditions “ which were 
either cruel in themselves or might lead readily to the perpetra- 
tion of cruelty.” Therefore, while leaving the question as to the 
employment of Chinese labour to the decision of the people of 
the Colony when they had received responsible government, the 
present conditions would be mitigated, and any coolie who 
desired to return home would be repatriated at the public 
expense, and there would be a revision of the present means of 
maintaining discipline. The ministerial attitude excites profound 
resentment in British South Africa and is inflicting untold losses 
on the entire community, which chiefly fall on people of 
moderate means. 


MR. REDMOND followed with the usual Nationalist diatribe 
against Great Britain, after which Mr. Keir Hardie, the Leader of 
, , the Labour Party, instructed the House as to the 
Nationalism 
attitude of the twenty-nine stalwarts ranged under 
and Labour. : ; ea 
his leadership. Heregretted the omission of any 
reference to Temperance Reform in the King’s Speech, de- 
manded the establishment of ‘a league of peace for the suppres- 
sion of war,” denounced the unsatisfactory attitude of the 
Government as regards Chinese labour, as “the same authority 
which made Chinese labour possible should withdraw Chinese 
labour before the advent of a responsible Government.” He 
trusted that the Merchant Shipping Act Amendment Bill would 
totally prohibit the employment in British ships of foreign 
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sailors unable to speak the British language, and he demanded 
absolute immunity for trade-union funds from any claims for 
damages arising out of trade disputes. Religious instruction 
should be taken out of the hands of school teachers, and the 
deplorable physical condition of children in elementary schools 
attended to. He demanded a comprehensive Unemployment 
Bill empowering the local authorities to try experiments without 
the present financial limitations, and if necessary a national grant 
should supplement the local rates, while permanent employment 
should be provided by means of afforestation and other public 
works. He warned the Government against adopting a merely 
negative attitude towards Fiscal Reform, and he announced that 
he and his friends would take no part in ordinary party politics. 
Their sole purpose was to force to the front the question of the 
condition of the people of England, and to safeguard the rights 
of the poor. How was it that wealth accumulated while men 
decayed ? Because for one reason the law-makers of Great 
Britain had hitherto been drawn almost exclusively from the 
wealth-owners of the country. Amid the shrieks of the Liberals 
Mr. Keir Hardie declared that the working classes had only been 
represented second-hand by men whose interests were diametri- 
cally opposed to theirs, and who desired “ that the worker should 
remain in his poverty and in the condition in which he now was.” 
Unionists would be well advised to take note of the fact that 
Mr. Keir Hardie is equally hostile to both political parties. He 
has no more desire to co-operate with us than with our oppo- 
nents, and itis to be hoped that Unionists will abstain from kow- 
towing to Labour. Facilis descensus Averni. After Mr. Keir 
Hardie, Mr. Herbert Paul, who, according to the Radical Press, 
delivered an exceedingly witty speech. Among his gems were 
the following : The South African policy of the late Government 
was “a gigantic swindle and a colossal fraud .. . engineered... 
by bloodthirsty money-grubbers, mostly of foreign extraction, 
without honour, without conscience, without country, without 
God.” * Protection, which is the policy of every civilised 


® It is a pity that Mr. Paul cannot keep religion out of his politics. In the 
February number of the Wineteenth Century, of which he is now the regular 
political chronicler, we are told that the defeat of Mr, Chamberlain is a 
victory for Christianity. This observation reminds us of the speech made 
at Poole on January 4 by the Rev. F. Hirst, in supporting the candidature 
of Mr. Lyell in East Dorset: “Jesus Christ was a candidate in that election, 
and in seeking to bring about the extension of Divine principles, they 
were not voting for Mr. Lyell, nor for the Liberal Party, but for Jesus 
Christ.” We cannot contain our astonishment that Sir James Knowles should 


allow his respectable pages to be sullied by the blasphemous bunkum of 
Mr. Herbert Paul, 
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country except ours, was “a rotten stinking carcass,” and Bir- 
mingham, which is admittedly one of the best governed cities in 
the world, was dubbed “our English Tammany.” If this be 
parliamentary wit, give us judicial humour. After another day 
of desultory discussion, an Amendment to the Address was 
moved by Colonel Saunderson, denouncing any tampering with 
the Union with Ireland, which was rejected by the immense 
majority of 318 (406 to 88), after eliciting from Mr. Bryce, the 
Irish Secretary, a speech which is sufficiently condemned by 
Mr. Dillon’s praise of it as “brave,” and by the enthusiasm it 
aroused among the Nationalists. As Mr. Chamberlain observed, 
the debate fully justified the Unionists in treating the present 
Cabinet as a Home Rule Government. We do not envy the 
position of the four Vice-Presidents of the Liberal League. 


WHEN a British Government which has obtained a temporary 
majority wholly disproportionate to its popular strength is dis- 


posed to take advantage of that accident in 
order to play ducks and drakes with enduring 
public interests, the nation naturally turns 
towards other elements in the Constitution. His Majesty’s 
Ministers have absolutely no mandate for half the mischief 
they contemplate, and it is to be earnestly hoped that the 
House of Lords will have the courage to do its duty the 
moment it has a fair opportunity of thwarting any Minis- 
terial project which was not submitted to the people at the 
General Election. Then, again, though our Monarchy is strictly 
Constitutional, the prestige of the Crown has increased, is 
increasing and will increase. King Edward could easily do many 
things which it might have been dangerous for Queen Victoria 
to attempt during the greater part of her reign. Our present 
Sovereign probably has keener insight into the hearts and minds 
of his people than any of his predecessors, and if occasion should 
arise they count upon his Majesty to exercise the legitimate in- 
fluence he enjoys under the Constitution to restain an unpatriotic 
Government from perverting power conferred for one purpose 
to totally different purposes. Never was the Royal Family more 
popular or beloved than at the present time, when it so happens 
that several of its members are engaged in discharging distin- 
guished duties of the utmost interest and importance. The 
Indian tour of the Prince and Princess of Wales has surpassed 
all expectations. They have been received by their future sub- 
jects with extraordinary enthusiasm, and have delighted all 
sections of the population with whom they have come in contact 
by their dignity and grace. Their visit has greatly strengthened 
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the British Raj, which but for it might have been injured by the 
tactless proceedings of the last Government. Then again, by a 
fortuitous chance, at the very moment that the Home Govern- 
ment is exhibiting its insane hostility to British interests in South 
Africa, the Duke and Duchess of Connaught happen to be visit- 
ing those communities, and we may feel sure that their presence 
has helped to cheer our fellow subjects in their time of trial and 
tribulation. At the other end of the world Prince Arthur of 
Connaught is engaged in doing high honour to our illustrious 
ally, the Emperor Mutsuhito of Japan and his noble nation. 
His Royal Highness has had an unprecedented reception, and 
the Garter Mission will go far to remove the unpleasant taste left 
by the pinchbeck performances of parochial politicians, who may 
be here to-day but will be gone to-morrow. Ministers and Par- 
liaments may come and go, but the Crown remains. May it ever 
be the vigilant and courageous guardian of the permanent interests 
of the British people. 


THE German Emperor’s crusade against the entente cordiale 
between France and Great Britain has been in full swing during 
the past month. His Majesty is said to entertain 
great hopes of forming a Potsdam Party in our 
new and unsophisticated Cabinet. As our readers are aware, 
solely for the purpose of punishing France for closing her secular 
feud with this country, Wilhelm II., taking advantage of the 
temporary eclipse of Russia, brusquely raised the Moroccan ques- 
tion nearly a year ago. He suddenly demanded that the settle- 
ment of the future of Morocco, which commended itself to the 
Powers principally concerned, viz., France, Great Britain, and 
Spain, and was approved by all other nations, including 
Germany, on its promulgation, should be reviewed by an 
International Conference. France, being taken completely 
unawares, reluctantly agreed upon terms, whereupon German 
tactics changed, as Morocco was always a secondary object, the 
main object of the Imperial intrusion being to drive a wedge 
into Anglo-French relations, or failing that, to induce France 
to pay blackmail, euphemistically termed “ compensation ” 
by the Westminster Gazette and other British newspapers 
which ought to know better. So directly France con- 
sented to the Conference, with the object of wearying her into 
accepting German demands, every obstacle was thrown in 
the way of its meeting, but thanks to the admirable skill of 
French diplomacy and the exemplary patience of the French 
people, who realised that they had nothing whatever to lose 
by submitting their overwhelming case to the arbitration of any 
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impartial tribunal, the dilatory tactics of the Wilhelmstrasse were 
ultimately defeated, and the Conference demanded by the German 
Emperor assembled at Algeciras in the middle of January. 
Realising that her policy enjoys no serious diplomatic support, 
unless it be that of Austria, Germany sought from the outset of 
its meeting to stultify the Conference by confining its discussions 
to trivial matters, while the real differences were the subject of 
separate pourparlers between M. Revoil and Count von 
Tattenbach. The other diplomatists seem to have acquiesced 
for the sake of a quiet life, and in the faint hopes that 
Germany might be more reasonable in private negotiation 
than in open conference, but there never seems to have 
been any warrant for this amiable theory. Upon the two 
main points which form the crux of the controversy, the 
financing and policing of Morocco, upon which the French 
case is irresistible, Germany had not budged an inch up to the 
time of going to press. She has taken advantage of this informal 
procedure to fill the air of Algeciras with misleading communiqués 
concerning the policy of her rival, and unsophisticated foreign 
journalists have been cleverly bamboozled by the familiar Bis- 
marckian devices. On the one hand it was suggested to French 
publicists that Great Britain would be sincerely grateful if France 
saw her way to terminate the crisis by making a “ graceful con- 
cession” of the Port of Mogador to Germany, though our 
Government could hardly be expected to say so openly, &c. &c. 
English journalists, on the other hand, were inspired by the same 
sources to point out that the French Government would be de- 
lighted if England would facilitate the concession of this desirable 
port, &c. Knaves will always make a living out of fools. It is rash 
to speculate as to the final upshot of the Conference, as Wil- 
helm II.’s mood varies from day to day. Itis to be hoped that in 
any case England and France will jointly and severally resist the 
impudent demand for “compensation.” A German occupation 
of Mogador would imperil French influence throughout Morocco, 
and it would afford Germany a naval station of incalculable value 
in those future naval operations against this country for which she 
is preparing night and day. 


THE conflict between the Crown and Coalition in Hungary 
becomes more acute month by month, and has now entered on 
The Parting a phase which brings that unfortunate country 
of the Ways. perilously near civil war, and the Dual Monarchy 

within measurable distance of disruption. It is 
futile to discuss the rights and wrongs of a controversy in which 
both sides have made many blunders, nor is it worth while to 
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review all the recent attempts to effect a compromise, of which 
that undertaken by Count Julius Andrassy was at one moment 
within an ace of success. Its final failure is credited to the 
intrigues of the Fejervary Government on the one side, and to 
the intractable temper of one of the Coalition leaders, who has 
throughout set his face like flint against a settlement. The 
King and M. Kossuth, the leader of the Hungarian Party of 
Independence, could at almost any time have come to terms, 
but there were those behind them who preferred conflict. 
On the breakdown of the negotiations, which had been going 
on since the new year, the Coalition refusing to accept office 
on the only terms acceptable to the Crown, the Hungarian Par- 
liament was summarily dissolved on February 19 by a Royal 
Rescript read by acolonel of Militia to absolutely empty benches, 
the House having previously met and unanimously resolved not 
to recognise this ‘‘ unconstitutional proceeding.” That Francis 
Joseph has not yet crossed the Rubicon is shown by the closing 
words of the Rescript, which reserves “ to ourself the convocation 
of a new Parliament as soonas may be.” All disinterested foreign 
friends of the Dual Monarchy will continue to hope against 
hope that the door of compromise may remain ajar. The King 
believes that the Coalition does not represent the real will of the 
country on the military question. This doubt could only be 
resolved by the election of a new Parliament. Should his 
Majesty take the disastrous decision which is being urged upon 
him by Austrian reactionaries to suspend Parliament and to 
establish an absolutist rule in a community which has enjoyed 
Constitutional government for a thousand years, nothing can 
prevent a bloody civil war, as the result of any attempt to collect 
Hungarian taxes by Austrian bayonets. 


Many other interesting topics ought to have been dealt with in 
the preceding pages, e.g., the diplomatic rupture between the 
French Republic and the unconscionable Presi- 
dent Castro of Venezuela, who successfully trades 
on the fact that the Monroe Doctrine has rights without duties. 
Otherwise French interest has been divided between watching 
Germany and waiting for the General Election, which is not 
expected to effect any great change in the balance of parties, 
though it is hoped that some of the extreme Socialists will pay 
the penalty of their unpatriotic conduct during a national 
crisis. , , , There has been a change of Ministry in Italy, 
Signor Fortis, the late Prime Minister, having been defeated on 


a vote of confidence, which is described by the Rome corre- 
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spondent of the Morning Post as proving “ the utter instability of 
Italian politics.” His place has been taken by Baron Sonnino, 
a statesman of great practical ability, who has formed a Cabinet 
of the usual composite character. Outside Germany and Austria 
the retirement of the Marquis di San Giuliano from the Italian 
Foreign Office will be sincerely regretted. , , , Some of the cor- 
respondents in the Far East have been sending disquieting fore- 
casts of coming disturbance in China. We must, however, be 
careful to distinguish between anti-dynastic feeling and anti- 
foreign feeling, into which the dynasty will endeavour to divert 
the growing popular discontent. In this connection we would 
call our readers’ attention to a masterly paper in this number 
from the pen of a British resident in China, who probably knows 
his subject as well as any one. , , , The controversy between 
Austria and Servia regarding the Servo-Bulgarian Customs Con- 
vention still continues, but it is said that the Servian Government 
is too weak, owing to internal dissensions, to resist Viennese 
pressure to abandon the Convention, in which case the most 
promising effort of Balkan statesmanship will be wrecked. , , x 
Of late the Reactionaries seem to have had things all their 
own way in Russia. They are now intriguing against the 
Duma. M. Witte’s position, which has never been comfortable, 
gradually growing impossible. , , , At home Lord Roberts’ 
splendid effort to educate the country in practical patriotism 
has afforded a welcome relief to partisan politics. The National 
Service League has been reconstituted under his presidency, and 
has promulgated a programme which will commend itself to 
thinking Englishmen. , , , The Report of the Royal Commission 
on Trade Unions, which reaches us as we go to press, compli- 
cates the position of the Government, as the Commissioners are 
unanimous in condemning the proposal to protect the trade 
unions against the consequences of their own wrong-doing, as 
is demanded by the Labour Party. The Cabinet is said to be 
divided upon this as upon every other question. We shall 
watch their struggles with the deepest interest. , , , The most 
interesting literary event of the past month is the retirement 
of Sir Frank Burnand from the editorship of Punch, his place 
being taken by Mr. Owen Seaman, under whose auspices we 
may expect to see our famous contemporary renew its youth and 
reputation. 


THE AWAKENING OF CHINA 


THE present condition of the Chinese Empire, and the forces 
now gathering strength among its people, merit the serious 
attention of politicians thoughout the world; for it is those 
forces and the direction in which they are guided which will 
mould the future of that vast country, and determine the 
relations, both political and commercial, which shall exist be- 
tween Europe and America on the one hand, and the 300 or 
400 millions inhabiting the western littoral of the North Pacific, 
on the other. 

The situation now and that existing ten years ago appear at 
first sight to present many features of resemblance. Then, as 
now, a great war, in which Japan had gained an unbroken 
series of successes, had just ended; then, as now, a heavy blow 
had been dealt at convictions and sentiments of mature growth, 
in many cases consecrated by centuries; then, as now, there 
was a general consensus of opinion that if China was to main- 
tain her position among the nations, or even to remain a 
nation at all, she must lose no time in reforming her adminis- 
tration on Western lines, in reorganising her forces, and in 
adopting the results of Western science. But these resem- 
blances are superficial rather than real. The war of 1894-95 
resulted in placing China at the mercy of Russia, whose grip 
upon her throat has been steadily tightened since; this war, 
avowedly undertaken by Japan in defence of her own national 
existence, has freed China from that grip. The leaven of pro- 
gress, which ten years ago was only beginning to ferment, 
appears now to have leavened almost the whole lump, while 
much has happened in the interval, of which some account 
must be given if the present situation is to be rightly 
understood. 

In the recognition of the necessity for reform the provinces 
were ten years ago far in advance of Peking, the seat of 
government and of the controlling power of the Empire. 
There, it was believed, or at least hoped, that the system which 
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had proved a sufficient defence against the storms of centuries 
would be adequate to resist, at any rate during the lifetime of 
those then holding office, the comparatively small forces which 
Western nations could send against China; while even in the 
provinces, though the necessity for reform was freely admitted 
in the abstract, it was desired only so long as personal interests 
were unaffected by it. Among the younger generation, how- 
ever, it was recognised that the defeats sustained in the war 
with Japan were due to two causes, and to two causes only—to 
official corruption, which sent troops into action with cartridges 
half-charged with charcoal, and with shells in which black 
beans took the place of pebble powder; and to the conser- 
vatism which refused to profit by Western science. By them 
a “national defence ” or “reform” party was instituted, which 
advanced so rapidly in numbers and influence, that even before 
the termination of the war it claimed to be heard on the ques- 
tion of concluding peace with Japan. The excitement and 
anxiety for the future caused throughout China (i) by Germany’s 
seizure of Kiaochow in November 1897; (ii) by Russia’s con- 
sequent demand for Port Arthur, though in conjunction with 
France and Germany she had forced Japan to retrocede that 
fortress on the ground that “ its possession by a foreign Power 
would be a perpetual obstacle to a lasting peace” ; and (iii) by the 
public discussion of partitioning China: these causes combined 
materially swelled the ranks of the reform party, which sub- 
mitted a long and very able memorial urging rejection of 
Russia’s demands. Both this and the earlier memorial merited 
far more attention than they received at the time. For the 
frequent references made in them to international law and 
Western history, showed to what distances the authors had 
diverged from the stereotyped course of study, and the remark- 
able number of signatures, appended by natives of distant 
inland provinces, how general was the diffusion of these new 
studies, These documents showed also that this party repre- 
sented a national movement, which aimed by reform of the 
administration and by the study and assimilation of Western 
science at making China a strong and progressive nation, which 
would oppose to the last dismemberment and spheres of 
influence; but which was favourably disposed towards the 
introduction of foreign enterprises, provided they were worked 
in conjunction with Chinese, and were so controlled that they 
would not prejudicially affect Chinese autonomy. The reac- 
tionary influence in Peking was, however, sufficiently strong 
to delay presentation of this memorial until the convention 
leasing Port Arthur to Russia had already been signed. His 
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Majesty was, however, so impressed by the document that, on 
assuming the reins of government, he summoned to his side a 
number of the ablest members of the party, and, acting under 
their advice, launched in the summer of 1898 that remarkable 
series of edicts which promised to inaugurate a new era in 
Chinese history. Merit was to be the one touchstone for 
official appointment and promotion; sinecures were abolished; 
temples throughout the Empire were to be changed into 
schools of Western learning; essays on subjects drawn from 
that learning were substituted in the literary examinations for 
involved dissertations on obscure quotations from the classics ; 
national colleges of agriculture, commerce, and industry were 
established; and a national army, with naval and military 
academies, was instituted. The ultra-conservative bureaucracy 
of Peking, especially the less highly educated Manchus, alarmed 
at the consequences to themselves of these radical changes, 
appealed in September of the same year to the Empress 
Dowager to resume the reins of power and save the country 
from ruin. The Emperor, being unsupported by the most 
powerful of those on whom he relied, was easily disposed of ; 
his deposition followed; the most prominent of the reform 
party were executed, banished, or cashiered; and all the pro- 
gressive edicts were cancelled in turn. The reactionaries, who 
had thus gained control at Peking, resented as warmly as the 
reform party did, the manner in which European nations were 
satisfying their “ earth-hunger” at China’s expense, and the 
humiliation thus inflicted on their country; while they found 
additional cause for anger in the constant disturbance of China’s 
hitherto placid existence. But the moment was not opportune 
for action, and they bided their time. They had not long to 
wait. In the winter of 1899-1900 the ill-feeling caused in 
Shantung by the lease of Kiaochow culminated in an outbreak 
against the Government. Reactionary statesmanship suggested 
that foreign nations, being as powerful as they are, China, after 
her recent defeat, was too weak to resist their imperious 
demands; but if the people were prepared to resist them by 
force of arms, their arms should be directed against the aggres- 
sive foreigner, not against the Government: then, if China 
united in one supreme effort, the land might be freed once and 
for all from the hatred foreigner. The bait was swallowed, 
and the cry “ Down with the Government” gave place to the 
new one of “ Uphold the Dynasty; down with the foreigner.” 
The movement spread, priests assured the young recruit of 
invulnerability in face of foreign weapons; and the reaction- 
aries, only too willing to be convinced, yielded to the fervour 
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of fanaticism, and boldly supported the so-called ‘ boxer” 
uprising against foreigners. 

The telegraphs and railroads, hateful reminders of foreign 
interference, were (though Government property) first attacked 
and destroyed, and Peking cut off from communication with 
the outside world; the churches and foreign buildings outside 
the legation quarter having been burned, that quarter was 
formally invested by Government troops, and masses of the 
latter were hurled against Tientsin. It is this fact which 
differentiates this uprising from all those which preceded it 
during the intervening thirty years; in them Government 
troops and Government influence had been loyally employed 
to restore order and protect the foreigner, in this case both 
were thrown into the scale in favour of the movement,* That 
the legations succeeded in holding out until relief reached them, 
must be attributed to the restraining influence of such men as 
Prince Ch’ing and the Grand Secretary Jung-lu, who, though 
unable to suppress or control the upheaval, realised its stupidity 
and folly, and wisely concealed from general knowledge the 
existence in Peking of parks of heavy modern ordnance that 
would have speedily overcome the feeble resistance the legations 
could offer to systematised attack. Outside of Peking, great 
as was the loss of life among foreign missionaries and their 
converts, that loss would have been multiplied ten-fold but for 
the splendid behaviour of certain high Chinese officials—of 
Hsii Ching-Ch’éng and Yiianch’ang, members of the Tsungli 
Yameén, who, though fully aware of the death penalty to which 


* It has been frequently stated that by their demand for the evacuation of 
the Taku forts, the foreign Admirals turned what had previously been only a 
local outbreak into a national movement against foreigners. This is, too, 
China’s contention, but it is not warranted by the facts. It is evident from 
the diary of Mgr. Favier, the brave defender of the Pei-t’ang, or Northern 
Cathedral, published in the Missions Catholiques, that the appointment of Prince 
Tuan, “the supreme head of the boxers,” on June 11, as president of the 
Tsungli Yamén was the signal that the Goverrment had definitely thrown in 
its lot with the boxers. On the same day M. Sugiyama was dragged from his 
cart and murdered by the soldiers of T’ung Fu-hsiang (the violently anti- 
foreign Chinese General), who “font cause commune avec les boxeurs et 
veulent empécher tout Européen de sortir de Pékin ou d’y entrer.” On the 
12th, 13th, and 14th all the foreign houses and churches in Peking, the lega- 
tions excepted, were destroyed, and on the 14th the Pei-t’ang was cut off from 
all communication with the outside—“ nous ne pouvons plus communiquer avec 
personne, les portes de la Ville Jaune sont fermées, gardées par les soldats du 
Prince Tuan.” The summons to evacuate the Taku forts was given on the 
16th. There can be no doubt that had not those forts been occupied, every 


foreigner, in North China at least, would have been swept off the face of the 
earth. 
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they rendered themselves liable, and which they suffered, but 
sacrificing themselves to save their country, substituted the 
word “ protect” for “destroy” in the draft of the second Edict 
ordering the extermination of foreigners, before issuing it to 
the provinces; of Liu K’un-yih, Governor-General at Nanking, 
Chang Chil-t’ung, at Wuchang, and Yuan Shih-k’ai, in 
Shantung, who, despite stringent orders from Peking, main- 
tained peace and order throughout the vast territories under 
their jurisdiction, and so closed the flood-gates towards the 
south; and of Tuan-fang, Acting Governor of Shensi, who as 
a Manchu might have been expected to sympathise with the 
Manchu leaders in Peking; but who not only suppressed all 
overt manifestation of boxerism within his province, but had 
all missionaries in it conducted under armed escort to safety at 
the treaty-ports. R 

The “ Boxer” uprising was the death-throe of that conser- 
vatism and bigoted reverence for the past which had with 
steadily increasing force during the last century restricted not 
only the development but the vitality of the Empire. The 
reactionary party was practically wiped out; its chief leaders 
had either been killed during the hostilities or been sentenced 
to death, and against the provincial authorities who obeyed 
them suitable punishments had been pronounced by Edict ; 
while the lesson taught by the war with Japan was re-impressed 
upon the nation—that measures of defence which had proved 
sufficient for all China’s needs in the past are of no avail 
under present conditions, and that a horde of undisciplined 
levies, no matter how vast their numbers, is no match against 
a comparatively small force, if well-disciplined and armed 
with modern weapons. 

The signature of the Peace Protocol on September 7, 1go1, 
was followed by the gradual withdrawal of the invading forces, 
except on the part of Russia, which country, on the ground 
that shots had been fired upon Blagovestchensk, a town on the 
northern shore of the Amur, had invaded Manchuria, and forced 
her way by fire and sword right down to the coast, occupying 
all three provinces, even to the treaty-port of Newchwang, 
Russia endeavoured to utilise withdrawal as a lever for the ex- 
tortion of further territorial and other concessions from China, 
a course that evoked such strong protests from the other Powers 
that eventually a convention was signed, fixing dates six months 
apart on which the three provinces should be evacuated in suc- 
cession. On various pretexts Russia evaded giving effect to 
this convention, and at the same time took such high-handed 
action in Korea, that her influence in Seoul threatened soon to 
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become even more dominating than it had already for some years 
past grownin Peking. In consequence of the industrial develop- 
ment of late years in Japan, Korea had come to be regarded by 
the latter country not only as an outlet for her own overflowing 
population, but as an absolutely necessary granary from which 
to draw her food-supply. For these reasons she could not look 
on with equanimity and see Korea pass under the domination 
of an unfriendly nation, When, therefore, two of the three 
dates fixed for the progressive Russian evacuation of Manchuria 
had passed, and Russia had not only not withdrawn a single 
regiment, but was steadily tightening her grip both on that 
country and on Korea, the Japanese Government began to feel 
serious misgivings both as to Russia’s intentions and as to 
China’s power to insist on execution of the convention, and 
decided to herself address Russia on the subject. After six 
months spent in diplomatic negotiations, which were conducted 
on the part of Russia with an entire lack of that seriousness 
which the situation demanded, and with barely concealed con- 
tempt for Japan, the latter country, failing to obtain any satis- 
faction, broke off relations. It is the war which ensued and 
which proved an unbroken series of successes for the Japanese 
arms both on Jand and sea that has just ended. 

While negotiations were proceeding Russia, entirely mis- 
judging the temper and strength of Japan, professed absolute 
incredulity as to the possibility of war, and no less absolute con- 
fidence that if Japan were foolhardy enough to venture on 
hostilities, her forces would without difficulty be swept into the 
sea. And so strong a conviction of the overwhelming might of 
Russia had the acquiescence of all the other Powers in her 
high-handed action in Manchuria and Korea produced in the 
minds of the Peking Government, that down to the end of the 
war Russia’s statement after each successive defeat that the 
next battle meant irreparable disaster to the Japanese forces 
was implicitly believed. But when China saw that Russia, 
though she had not gained a single victory, was willing to come 
to terms, she at last realised that that nation’s power had been 
broken—and by Japan, a country she affected to look down 
upon and despise only a few years ago; and she asked herself 
why, if Japan, by the adoption of Western science and learning, 
had been able to raise herself so high in so short a time, she 
should not do the same, and by making use of Japanese instruc- 
tors and text-books, save herself the initial drudgery and attain 
the same results in half the time. 

During the progress of the “ Boxer” outbreak the Reform 
party was compelled by prudential considerations to mark time, 
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The suppression of that movement led, however, at once to a 
rapid development in the demand for translations of Western 
text-books and Western literature generally ; while the Court 
itself, purged of its reactionary supporters and chastened by 
the hardships of its long and trying journey to and from Hsi-an 
—to which place it had fled on the arrival of the Relief Corps 
—re-entered Peking convinced that China could no longer with 
safety stand still ; and when pressure was exerted by the pro- 
vinces in favour of reform, there was no longer the backbone 
in Peking to resist it: experience had shown that the provincial 
officials had gauged the situation at the time of the outbreak 
with far greater accuracy than their colleagues in Peking had 
been able to do, and to reject their advice now might again 
mean disaster. Thus all the Edicts issued by the Emperor in 
1898, which were then to bring ruin on China, and did cause 
his downfall, were, one after the other, re-issued, and others, 
more far-reaching, as well—the old system of literary exami- 
nations was abolished once and for all (though what exactly is to 
take their place is not yet quite clear), the old contempt for a 
military career was cast aside and a Noble’s Military Academy 
instituted. It had, too, been rumoured that one of the last 
acts of the Emperor prior to the coup d'état was to draft an 
Edict laying the foundations of a National Assembly ; but, if 
so, it never saw the light. Now the establishment of a Con- 
stitutional Government has been urged in memorials and 
preached in newspapers; and the Empress Dowager, it is 
announced, has decided to sanction this radical change. But 
can institutions and customs, the outgrowth of 2000 years, be 
thus swept away by a stroke of the pen in favour of a new 
régime without producing a catastrophe ? 

The essentials of a Constitution, as understood in Western 
Europe, are a franchise on a truly national basis for the elec- 
tion of a Representative Assembly, the right of free discussion 
in such Assembly, and the power to make the will of the 
representatives effective ; but, these essentials apart, the power 
wielded by the Sovereign varies considerably in different 
countries. This point is recognised by the leaders of the 
movement for the introduction of constitutional government 
in China, who, in order to avoid too great a curtailment of the 
Sovereign’s prerogatives, favour the Japanese rather than the 
English form, Yet, even with this restriction, the idea of 
deliberately and under no popular compulsion substituting a 
constitutional for an autocratic form of Government—which 
that of China is usually considered to be—appears a very bold 
one. When regarded more closely, however, it will be found 
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somewhat less rash than at first sight it appears. For though 
nominally an autocracy, the Government of China is, in fact, 
characterised by many features of an advanced democracy. 
The Emperor, though nominally he may act as he pleases, is 
liable to have his acts criticised by the members of the Cen- 
sorate, and is at times so severely criticised that he feels called 
upon to defend them publiciy. The highest offices of State 
have been open to attainment by practically any subject of 
the Empire by conspicuous success in the literary examinations ; 
and as public opinion is moulded by those who have returned 
to their homes after holding high office, the influence any man 
may exercise both in office and out of office is very great, while 
nobility, when conferred, automatically extinguishes itself in a few 
generations. Yet, curiously enough, though the most prominent 
men in China appear to have decided that the one hope of the 
country lies in constitutional government, they have no decided 
idea as to the model on which it should be framed. Five 
Commissioners have been appointed to visit foreign countries, 
and, after careful study of their several systems of government, 
to draft a Constitution suitable for adoption in China, But as 
no one of these officials understands any foreign language, or 
has made any previous study of the subject of their inquiry, 
and as the length of their absence abroad is limited to a few 
months, their mission appears to show a lamentable ignorance 
on the part of the Government of the magnitude of the task 
entrusted to them. 

That the Chinese are in no way inferior in mental capacity 
to Western nations may be conceded, but they certainly have 
one serious mental defect—such an implicit confidence in their 
own ability that they imagine they can place themselves on a 
footing of equality with Western nations in respect of any 
subject, and without that special study of fundamentals which 
the latter have found essential to proficiency. Hitherto they 
have condescended to take instruction from foreign nations in 
naval and military matters alone ; and in these they have con- 
sidered it sufficient to arm themselves with foreign weapons— 
frequently far from the best ; but have never taken steps to 
provide on an adequate scale that theoretical and practical 
training without which the best arms are useless. The result 
has been that in the hour of trial officers and men have proved 
lacking in the capacity to meet emergency ; mutual want of 
confidence has been displayed; and the outcome has been 
disaster, In this, perhaps the supreme, crisis in the history of 
the country the same defects are glaringly apparent. When, 
therefore, we note the haphazard manner in which it is pro- 
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posed to decide so momentous a matter as the form the future 
government of a fourth of the human race shall take, can we 
expect that the result now will materially differ from what has 
been the result of similar procedure in the past, disaster ? 

Are we not justified in characterising as grotesque the idea 
that five men untrained in any governmental system except 
their own, which is to be discarded, and unacquainted with 
the language of any one of the countries they are to visit, can 
in the brief space of four months attain such an intimate 
knowledge of the governmental systems of half a dozen countries 
as will enable them to advise the adoption of this principle 
here, and of that principle there, in the framing of their own 
Constitution ? 

Yet the problems to be solved before a Constitution can be 
framed for so vast a country as China are both complex and 
difficult, divided as that country is into twenty-two provinces 
containing some 2000 hsien, or districts, most of them exceed- 
ing an English shire both in extent and in population, and a 
total population of 350 or 400 millions. To name but a few 
of the most obvious. What is to be the unit of representation? 
Obviously it cannot be the Asien ; probably it will be necessary 
to adopt the fw, or prefecture, giving two representatives to 
each prefecture, the population of which exceeds a certain fixed 
number. Even then dialects differ so much one from the 
other that the language question will present a serious prob- 
lem. How, too, is the franchise qualification to be fixed ina 
country the vast majority of whose teeming population lives 
continually on the ragged edge of destitution? And how is 
the Upper House to be constituted? It cannot be drawn, as 
is customary in most constitutional monarchies, from an here- 
ditary nobility, because none exists. If, then, the prerogatives 
of the throne are to be maintained, as it is stated they are to 
be, and the Government is not to become republican, pure and 
simple, it would seem to follow that the members of the Upper 
House will have to be appointed by the Crown, and the Con- 
stitution in this respect follow the Italian more closely than 
that of any other country. Again, what is the business with 
which the Representative Assembly, when created, is to deal ? 
The vast extent of the country will, in all probability, necessarily 
restrict its business to the framing of laws of general application 
throughout the Empire, the settlement of all matters of purely 
provincial interest being delegated to provincial or prefectural 
assemblies. Yet such a division would not be free from 
danger. Decentralisation up to a certain point is,no doubt, 
advantageous ; but, if carried too far, the result may de disin- 
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tegration. And the peculiar conditions existing—especially 
those just now existing—in China render special precautions 
against this tendency most necessary, Hitherto the various 
provinces have, owing to circumstances—especially distance 
from the capital, the primitive character of the means of com- 
munication, and differences of dialect—practically constituted 
sO many semi-independent States ; so much so that not only 
was it possible during the war of 1880 for the British com- 
mander-in-chief to enrol a Cantonese coolie corps which 
rendered most valuable assistance against their own countrymen 
in the north, but that, even so recently as the war with Japan, 
the southern provinces insisted they were at peace with that 
country, and that war was being waged by the naval and 
military forces of the Pei-yang, or northern provinces, alone. 
There seems, too, a tendency towards this lack of solidarity of 
interests being intensified rather than diminished by the present 
temper of the people. For example, the naval and military 
colleges at Nanking experienced such difficulty, when first 
established, in obtaining cadets from Kiangsu (the province in 
which Nanking is situated) that it was found necessary to invite 
students from the neighbouring provinces of Anhwei and 
Chehkiang. Recent history having, however, proved that 
China cannot maintain her independence unless she has trained 
officers, and the traditional contempt for the military profession 
rapidly becoming in consequence a thing of the past, the 
younger generation of Kiangsu is now anxious to join, and, 
ignoring the national character of the two services, demands 
that students from other provinces shall be expelled and the 
colleges established in Kiangsu be reserved for Kiangsu men 
alone. Thesame spirit is displayed in the action taken to cancel 
concessions granted to foreign syndicates to mine or build rail- 
roads. In every instance, it is the population of one province 
alone which wishes to be allowed to undertake these enterprises 
in that province ; and in the case of a trunk line running 
through several provinces, it is not a national concession that 
is asked, but that each province may build that section of the 
line which runs within its own borders. Unless this tendency 
be checked at the outse?, the provinces, governed more by the 
centrifugal force of local and temporary interest than by the 
centripetal force. of permanent and national welfare, will 
gradually develop into independent States. To this end, 
therefore, railroads should be nationalised ; members of colleges 
wherever situated should be granted degrees only after exami- 
nation by national inspectors, and, though it may be neces- 
sary to maintain territorial divisions in the army, and such 
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division may promote healthy emulation, the naval and 
military academies should carefully eschew all provincial 
discriminations. 

The times, indeed, seem scarcely ripe for the adoption of a 
Constitutional Government on Western lines in China. Inthe 
first place, because a Constitution, evolved by the labour and 
travail of centuries, has proved a real bulwark of liberty and a 
solid foundation of national prosperity in one country, it by 
no means follows that adopted by another country suddenly, 
and under entirely different circumstances, it will produce 
similar beneficial results. In the second, the Chinese have been 
accustomed for centuries to take their opinions on public affairs 
ready formed for them from the influential men of their dis- 
trict, not to think them out for themselves. An apt illustra- 
tion is afforded by what occurred during the recent boycott 
(referred to in detail below). A general meeting was called at 
Shanghai to consider what action should be taken to compel the 
United States to treat Chinese travellers, students, and mer- 
chants as that country had promised to treat them. The piece- 
goods dealers attended this meeting, and showed no less enthu- 
siasm than the others present in voting a boycott of all American 
goods until justice was done, giving a verbal adhesion on the 
spot, which was subsequently confirmed in writing, under 
severe penalties for infringement. But when they had had 
leisure to reflect on the millions of dollars’ worth of orders 
already placed, and the loss that indefinite storage of the goods 
would mean, they repented of their promise given, yet dared 
not withdraw from it for fear of the guild. They, therefore, 
petitioned H.E. Yian Shih-k’ai, the Governor-General of Chihli, 
in which province the great bulk of American goods have found 
a market since the territory north of Newchwang has been in 
military occupation, to rescue them from the consequences of 
their own voluntary action. If business men, usually a very 
canny class in China, can be so carried away by the appeals of 
an eloquent speaker that they fail to realise the extent to which 
his proposal will affect their personal interests, are they likely to 
show a truer appreciation of the situation when not their own 
but the remoter interests of the State are concerned? And is 
there not real danger that the constitutional government may 
speedily end in a dictatorship ? 

Though freedom of discussion in the Assembly does not 
necessarily mean absolute freedom of the press, the restrictions 
placed on the latter become gradually relaxed under the influence 
of public opinion. How little the highest, and even the most 
progressive, officials are at present prepared to sanction the 
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public discussion of public events is shown by the recent action 
of the Governor-General Chang Chih-t’ung at Hankow. There 
a newspaper, commenting on the attempt made at the Peking 
Railway Station on September 26 to blow up by a bomb the 
train on which the five Commissioners sent to examine into 
the foreign systems of government were leaving, saw fit to say : 


It was the work of some desperado who loves the land of his ancestors, and 
knows well the critical condition of the time ; in fact, a sagacious and a daring 
man. The task entrusted to the five Commissioners appears an impossible 
one; but their appointment on this mission shows they possess the confidence 
of the Throne, and hence, if they succeed, they will naturally be given places 
in the Government and the duty of establishing a Parliament. That these 
men should, with the experience and knowledge gained in a few months, be 
given the task of upsetting things which have been going on for thousands of 
years and so change the foundations of an Empire that has existed for tens of 
thousands of years, is ridiculous and must end in shameful failure. There 
would be no benefit for our ancestral country, while the mission of the Commis- 
sioners would be worse than useless. This expedition will only dampen the 
spirit of reform among all classes, and will disgrace us in the eyes of neigh- 
bouring countries. It would be better, therefore, that the Commissioners be 
destroyed ere they start on their journey, and the necessity for repentance 
later be thus avoided. These, no doubt, were the thoughts of the thrower of 
the bomb 


The consequence of this article was the suspension of the news- 
paper, the prosecution of the editor, and his condemnation to 
ten years’ imprisonment, 

Japan’s successes during the recent war satished China, as 
has been already mentioned, that in that country she would 
find her most suitable guide and friend in the reform of her 
administration and of her naval and military forces. Even 
during the war, however, an extraordinary influx of Japanese 
had become noticeable. They captured practically all the 
important positions as military and educational instructors at 
Nanking, Wuchang, and along the Yangtsze generally ; in Wu- 
chang alone some 7000 pupils are receiving instruction from 
them ; while M. Comby, an advocate at the Court of Appeal in 
Paris, who was sent out on an official mission, and who has 
occupied six months in leisurely travel from Tongking, vid 
Yunnan, Szechuen, and the Yangtsze, to Shanghai, ‘‘ discovered 
Japanese advising and influencing the Chinese all along the 
line of his travels.” Commenting on the large number of 
students who have already returned from Japan, he says: 
“Unfortunately the course taken, including three or four 
months spent in travel, has usually been of only a year’s 
duration, and the young scholars have returned to their native 
provinces with something less than a smattering of knowledge, 
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but, on the strength of what they are supposed to have learnt, 
they are placed in all sorts of impossible positions. And, 
curiously enough, they have come back with strong anti-foreign 
tendencies.”* It is not, however, only the conduct of students 
who have returned from Japan that causes anxtety as to China’s 
future ; the behaviour of students still there, and the extra- 
ordinary weakness of the Government in dealing with it, cause 
almost greater misgivings. There are at the present moment 
nearly 10,000 males and a few females in Japan, studying 
Western learning, practically uncontrolled. Under the influence 
of entirely new surroundings, and puffed up with what slight 
knowledge they have acquired, they in a short while consider 
themselves competent to advise the advisers of the Throne. 
They issue Chauvinist addresses, often by telegram, insisting 
that this action or that should be taken ; and these being re- 
produced and endorsed by an equally Chauvinist native press, 
the Government becomes alarmed, and, except under extreme 
pressure, does not venture to run counter to what, in ig- 
norance of the circumstances, it regards as a strong popular 
movement. 

The first occasion on which this influence of the students in 
Japan made itself conspicuous was in connection with the 
American-China Development Company. In 1897 China 
granted to Belgium a concession to build a railway from Peking 
to Hankow, for the avowed reason that Belgium, being a small 
and industrial nation, aggression on her part was not to be 
feared ; and in the following year granted to the American- 
China Development Company the right to continue this trunk 
line from Hankow to Canton, also for the avowed reason that 
aggression was not to be feared on the part of the United 
States. The preliminary survey having, however, showed that 
the cost of construction would considerably exceed the original 
estimate, a supplementary agreement was negotiated in the 
summer of 1900 ; and China having meanwhile discovered that 
the Peking-Hankow line, though Belgium in name, was in 
reality being financed by the two countries from which aggres- 
sion was most feared—France and Russia—insisted on the 
insertion in this agreement of a clause “ forbidding the aliena- 
tion by the Company of its rights to another nation, or to the 
subjects of another nation, under penalty of forfeiture.” Great, 
therefore, was the chagrin and alarm of China to find that, even 
before construction had seriously commenced, the bulk of the 
shares had passed into the hands of Belgians, who had thereby 
gained control of the Company, and were actively exercising 

* North China Herald, of November 3, 1903. 
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that control in China. Invoking the clause above quoted, China 
justly claimed that the concern had been forfeited ; when the 
Belgians, to save the situation, agreed to cede nominally or 
really to the Americans sufficient shares to give them a bare 
majority. The Chinese, however, felt no confidence that what 
had already happened might not happen again; the students in 
Japan appealed to the patriotism of the three provinces through 
which the line would pass—Hupeh, Hunan, and Kwangtung 
—to undertake the enterprise themselves ; and the latter, really 
apprehensive of a “‘ conquest by railroads” on the part of France 
or Russia, such as had already been effected in Manchuria, 
responded promptly to the appeal; the Chinese Government 
allowed negotiations to be opened with the Company, and 
re-purchase was arranged at a price ($6,750,000 for twenty-one 
miles of line built), which is said to give the promoters a profit 
of 300 or more per cent, In the interests of foreigners in China 
generally, it is, however, a matter of the deepest regret that a 
concession, which is the richest in future promises that China 
could give, and the only one ever obtained by direct interven- 
tion of the American Government, should have been surrendered 
for so paltry a consideration, and in a manner which affords 
plausible ground for the belief generally held in China that the 
contract was annulled for breach of faith. It is understood 
the Company excuses its action on the ground that it was 
compelled to take it by force majeure, by the threat that the 
concession had been, or would be, cancelled. Such a conten- 
tion, however, hardly seems to meet the facts, seeing that the 
Company did not appeal to its Government for protection or 
support. 

The success attained in this instance emboldened the students 
to attack in like manner all the other concessions in turn, and 
to endeavour to exclude foreign capital from all railroad and 
mining enterprises. In those provinces for which no conces- 
sions have been granted, none shall, they claim, be granted to 
foreigners ; those that have been granted, but not taken up, 
shall be cancelled, and the lines already built or under con- 
struction shall be bought out. Mining concessions are to be 
dealt with in the same manner. And though in the treaties 
signed with Great Britain in 1902, and with the United States in 
1903, China “recognising that it is advisable to attract foreign 
as well as native capital to embark in mining enterprises, agrees 
within one year to initiate and conclude the revision of the 
existing mining regulations in such way as, while promoting 
the interests of Chinese subjects, and not injuring in any way 
the sovereign rights of China, shall offer no impediment to 
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the attraction of foreign capital,” the Government feels con- 
strained to bow to the popular will. Thus the country may be 
said, though not nominally yet in reality, to already enjoy 
popular government in a most effective form. The fact is, that 
the encroachments of foreign Powers on the territory of China 
during the past decade have aroused a sentiment of patriotism 
among the people to an extent that is not realised abroad. 
Taught by experience in Manchuria and Shantung, the Chinese 
now understand that the attraction of foreign capital for rail- 
road and mining enterprises may be fraught with danger to the 
independence and integrity of their country; because hypo- 
thecation of the railway or of the mine as security for the 
capital is apt to be insisted on, and this may lead to a demand 
to establish guards, ze. a foreign military force, for protective 
purposes in the heart of the empire, which would end in the 
destruction of native territorial control. They refuse, there- 
fore, to countenance hypothecation ; foreign loans may be 
raised, but on the security of taxes, not on that of territory. 
The standpoint thus taken up is intelligible, though the alter- 
native acquiesced in by the people may prove to be only a 
degree less dangerous to the State ; while the resolve to under- 
take such enterprises with native|capital only will almost cer- 
tainly mean the indefinite postponement of necessary improved 
means of communication, An instance to the point is the 
Hankow-Canton railway. Though the negotiations for the re- 
purchase of the concession, in order that the line might be 
built by the three provinces interested with native capital only, 
had occupied months, it was found impossible when the terms 
had been agreed upon to raise within those provinces the price 
of re-purchase, much less the total cost of construction, and 
recourse to a foreign loan became necessary. The security for 
this loan was opium taxation ; a proposal to negotiate a further 
foreign loan to complete the line, on the security of the line 
itself, was negatived by the Throne in deference to the strongly 
voiced objections of the provinces concerned. 

This suspicion and distrust of foreign nations do not, how- 
ever, make for friendly relations between them and China ; but 
the indignation caused by the manner in which Chinese going 
to the United States are treated there is calculated to affect 
these relations far more prejudicially still, Indeed, the conse- 
quences may be so serious that the causes of this indignation 
merit more than a mere passing allusion. The United States, 
being then anxious to obtain labour for the construction of the 
transcontinental railway, negotiated in 1868 a treaty with China, 
in which both countries “ cordially recognise the inherent and 
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inalienable right of man to change his domicile and allegiance, 
and also the mutual advantage of free migration and emigration 
of their citizens and subjects respectively from one country to 
the other for the purposes of curiosity and of trade, or as per- 
manent residents, and reciprocally guarantees to the subjects 
of the one country visiting or residing in the other the same 
privileges, immunities, and exemptions in respect to travel or 
residence as may there be enjoyed by the citizens or subjects 
of the most favoured nation.” Strong opposition having, how- 
ever, in the course of time, arisen on the Pacific slope to the 
competition of Chinese with white labour, another treaty was 
negotiated in 1880 to regulate Chinese immigration. By this 
treaty China agreed that “the United States might regulate, 
limit, or suspend such coming or residence, but might not abso- 
lutely prohibit it; that the limitation or suspension should be 
reasonable, and should apply only to Chinese who go to the 
United States as labourers, other classes not being included in 
the limitation ; that immigrants should not be subject to per- 
sonal maltreatment or abuse; and that Chinese subjects, 
whether proceeding to the United States as traders or students, 
merchants, or from curiosity, together with their body and 
household servants, and Chinese labourers who were then in 
the United States, should be allowed to go and come of their 
own free will and accord, and should be accorded all the rights, 
privileges, immunities, and exemptions which are accorded to 
the citizens or subjects of the most favoured nation.” Another 
treaty on the same subject was negotiated in 1894, which, on 
denunciation by the Chinese Government, terminated on 
December 7 last ; and the treaty of 1868 has revived, except 
so far as it is modified by that of 1880. It is generally under- 
stood that when a nation assumes by treaty an international 
obligation to act in a certain manner, it is bound to frame, and 
if necessary modify, its municipal law in such manner as will 
enable it to give effect to that obligation. In this case, however, 
the municipal legislation, as represented by the Geary Act of 
1884 and the McCreary Act of 1893, is in direct violation of 
the stipulation in the treaty of 1880, that “the limitation shall 
be reasonable, and shall apply only to Chinese who may go to 
the United States as labourers, other classes not being included 
in the limitation.” The situation produced by this legislation 
is thus described by Mr. C. Holcombe, formerly secretary of 
the American legation at Peking and a member of the Chinese 
Immigration Commission of 1880.* 

Because other alien labourers within our borders raised a hue and cry 


* Outlook, vol. 80, p. 618. 
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against Chinese, guilty of no fault but that of industry, and stirred up mobs and 
riots against them, we proceeded to discriminate against and to exclude from 
the privileges of this country not the leaders and perpetrators of violence and 
disorder, but the victims of it. Having secured the consent of the Government 
of China to a restriction of labour immigration, which should be, by the terms 
of our agreement, both temporary and reasonable, drastic statutes were pro- 
vided and enforced, which disregarded all the limitations of the treaty, and 
were equally an insult to China and a disgrace to us as a nation. Under them 
every Chinaman, whether labourer, merchant, traveller, or student, whe 
entered any of our ports, has either been held on board ship or committed to a 
pen, and practically dubbed a criminal until he was able to prove his innocence. 
While all of the classes named, except the first, are as free to enter this land 
as Americans are to enter China, each of every class has practically been 
charged with an unlawful attempt to violate the labour exclusion law, and the 
burden of proof as to his innocence and his right to enter have been ferced 
upon him. No intelligent and fair-minded man can justify or excuse such an 
abuse of a privilege granted tous by the authorities of China against their own 
national pride and to the disadvantage of their people. More than this, one 
can hardly fail to sympathise heartily with the Chinese Minister in his refusal 
to assent to any further enforcement of such abusive and degrading methods of 
restriction. Our own national honour and good name require that they be put 
an end to at once and for ever. 


The following concrete instances, all of recent occurrence, 
show to what an extent the Acts of Congress violate treaty sti- 
pulations, and what ignominy and hardship they inflict on 
respectable Chinese. 


(a) Last year a Chinese Commissioner to the St. Louis Fair was carried 
across the Canadian boundary while on his way East, and after he had been 
admitted to the country. When his train, after his excursion into foreign 
territory, re-entered the United States he was held up, treated roughly, and 
grossly insulted by the inspectors. His efforts to explain the error that had 
been made caused him to be treated as a criminal, and he kept out of jail only 
with the greatest difficulty.* 

(6) Three Chinese gentlemen and one lady, people of culture and refine- 
ment, who arrived in Boston yesterday [June 1, 1905] by the steamship /vernia, 
returning to China vid the United States, after three years’ study in English 
colleges, were by our officers refused permission to land, were detained on the 
steamer, and compelled to submit to being photographed and to furnish bonds, 
although they held passports anda letter of introduction from Ambassador 
Choate.f 

(c) I had my eyes examined on the Doric before she sailed. The doctor 
never washed his hands or the glass cylinder with which he turned the eyelids 
over, and he examined ninety Chinese and Japanese. Now he did this right 
along. The consequence was that many “ developed ” the disease before we 
reached San Francisco. One bright boy of twelve, who was coming alone, 


* Mew York Sun, June 1905. 

+ Protest of Boston merchants to President Roosevelt. One of these 
gentlemen has since been appointed assistant magistrate of the Mixed Court 
at Shanghai. 
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had no disease till we were two days out from Honolulu. This boy is the son 
of a merchant in San Francisco. I went to see the father several times. I 
found the child was detained in the filthy sheds on the wharf. His certificate 
was allright. His father offered to get the best eye-doctor in San Francisco, 
but was not allowed. I saw the poor man the day before the Doric sailed, 
and he was nearly frantic. The poor little lad was sent back to China alone, 
and his father was allowed to see him for only half an hour.® 


Now, under the treaty, Chinese travellers, not being labourers, 
are guaranteed all the privileges granted to subjects of the most 
favoured nation. Yet under the Act of 1884, Art. 6, no Chinese 
shall be admitted unless he produce a certificate, the details of 
which are recited in the Act, which is “the sole evidence per- 
missible on the part of the person producing the same to esta- 
blish a right of entry into the United States” ; while a depart- 
mental ruling “has required the petty government executive 
officers arbitrarily to take away, on entry, from non-labourers 
coming over here (z.¢., to the United States), for the first time 
their official certificates as to their status which the law requires 
them to produce whenever it is demanded of them.” In case 
(a), therefore, even had the Imperial Commissioner been sub- 
jected to the indignity of having to produce a certificate as the 
only means of entry into the country in which he was to func- 
tion, that certificate would have been taken away by a United 
States officer on his landing. In case (4) the King family could 
not obtain the required certificate in England. 

It is scarcely surprising that under such circumstances China 
denounced the treaty of 1894, and demanded that less degrading 
treatment shall in future be accorded to her subjects of repu- 
table standing. Negotiations, however, fell through, because, 
it is understood, the United States refused the Chinese Minister’s 
request that Chinese immigrants should be divided into the two 
classes of labourers and non-labourers, as was contemplated 
by the treaty of 1880, and that the term “ labourer ” be defined. 
When the position was understood in China, the people took 
the matter into their own hands, and called a general meeting 
at Shanghai for July 19 to consider what action should be taken 
to preserve their treaty rights. The most ordinary method 
among Chinese of resisting official oppression is for shopkeepers 
to put up their shutters and to suspend all sales. At this meet- 
ing, which was attended by the most prominent native mer- 
chants and by representatives of all the trade guilds, it was 
unanimously decided to adopt similar tactics, but in a converse 
sense—to refuse to purchase American goods ; and the move- 
ment spread rapidly to the southern and coast provinces, At 
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the outset the object aimed at was confined to securing com- 
pliance with the terms of the treaty of 1880 ; but as merchants 
gradually realised the power of the weapon they wielded, their 
ambitions grew and they desired to remove a// restrictions on 
immigration. A significant suggestion, too, was to maintain a 
permanent boycott fund, which would be available to support 
for the time being those who lost their employment, should the 
boycott be carried a step farther and servants refuse employ- 
ment from Americans—or from any other nationality against 
which it might hereafter be deemed necessary to employ the 
same weapon. It not being an offence under Chinese law to 
refrain from buying any particular firm’s goods, or to urge 
others to refrain from so doing, interference on the part of the 
officials with a view to suppress the movement would have been 
difficult, even if their sympathies had not been, as in most cases 
they were, on the side of the people. The Governor-General 
of Chihli, H. E. Yiian Shih-k’ai, however, took up a position of 
his own, The trade of Tientsin, ruined by the Boxer outbreak, 
was just regaining its normal proportions, and he refused to 
countenance any action likely to result in a set-back. Perhaps, 
too, he realised more clearly than his colleagues the serious 
danger of such a movement in acountry like China, where, the 
people being incapable of discriminating between the different 
foreign nationalities, a movement against one is apt rapidly to 
develop into antagonism to all, serious anxiety having, indeed, 
already been caused in certain localities by the inflammatory 
language of certain posters. He, therefore, not only forbade 
every act tending to promote a boycott within his jurisdiction, 
but impressed his views so strongly on the Central Government 
that an Imperial Edict was issued on August 31 to the effect 
that “it behoves all to await quietly the result of the Wai-wu- 
pu’s endeavours to settle matters equitably, and not to use a 
boycott of American goods with the object of ‘opposing the 
proposed treaty. For since such steps endanger the good rela- 
tions between our respective countries, they are also seriously 
harmful to the Chinese people and their trade.” But it is easier 
to start a rock down the mountain side than it is to stop it 
when once launched; and though the boycott is nominally 
withdrawn pending action by Congress, it is still stringently 
enforced in some parts of the Empire, particularly in Kwang- 
tung province, of which most of the emigrants are natives. It 
is the opinion of many Americans that China will probably 
obtain little satisfaction in the form of remedial legislation from 
Congress, which will resent the boycott as an attempt to dictate 
what American policy shall te. On the other hand, had China 
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continued to remain quiescent, there can be no doubt that the 
treatment of her people would not have been ameliorated ; and 
it is to be hoped that both Congress and the people of the 
United States will recognise that, all things said, all China asks 
is justice, the treatment promised her by treaty, and that they 
will abolish a system which tarnishes the fair fame of their own 
country and is an indignity on a friendly nation. Americans 
should note the eloquent words of warning spoken by Mr. 
Justice Brewer in the Ju Toy Case." 

Finally, let me say that the time has been when many young men from 

China came to our educational institutions to pursue their studies, when her 
commerce sought our shores, and her people came to build our railroads, and 
when China looked on this country as her best friend, If all this be reversed 
and the most populous nation on earth becomes the greatest antagonist of 
this Republic, the careful student of history will recall the words of Scripture : 
‘““They have sown the wind, and they shall reap the whirlwind”; and for 
cause of such antagonism need look no further than the treatment accorded 
during the last twenty years by this country to the people of that nation. 
If, ignoring this warning, they refuse justiceto China, therecan be 
little doubt that the boycott will be renewed generally and strin- 
gently enforced, to the serious detriment not only of American 
trade but of that of all nations, and to the certain injury of 
friendly relations. In this connection it may be pointed out 
that the temper of the Chinese people has during the last few 
years undergone a great and important change. We have 
heard during the recent war, and heard with admiration, of 
Japanese ricksha coolies who reduced their daily tale of cigar- 
ettes, and of merchants who struck off a dish from their frugal 
meal, that such economies might swell their modest quota to 
the war fund. The Chinese now show themselves not incap- 
able of the same self-denying patriotism, and it is nouncommon 
thing for members of a Reform League, whose salary may be 
$25 (£2 10s.) a month, to live on one-fourth of that sum and 
to contribute the other three-fourths to the fund for the pro- 
motion of the object of the league. A country whose people 
act thus may accomplish much. 

To summarise the above sketch of the present situation in 
China, That country has, after deliberation, definitely entered 
on the path of progress and reform, and, if allowed to work out 
its destiny in peace, will steadily proceed along it. The move- 
ment is a national one, but the great difficulties to be surmounted 
are very inadequately realised ; there must be many disappoint- 
ments, and so vast a change in such a country as China is 
cannot be consummated, even under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, without some disturbance, especially among the 
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vast array of discontented office-holders who will find their 
opportunities of enriching themselves at the expense of the 
public steadily disappearing; while the difficulties are likely to 
be seriously increased by financial trouble. It is, too, a move- 
ment in favour of “China for the Chinese.” Owing to the 
action of foreign Powers during recent years, there is a general 
feeling of distrust and suspicion towards all, and for the moment 
of anger—which can be speedily removed if the right steps be 
taken—towards the United States in particular. That the 
situation, therefore, presents serious elements of danger cannot 
be denied ; and much patience and self-restraint, as well as 
friendly guidance when occasion offers, will be called for on 
the part of the foreign representatives during the transition 
period, if the adoption of a government on Western lines is to 
be carried through without bloodshed. 


SHANGHAI, 


TRADE UNIONS AND THE LAW 


HISTORICALLY, the law which has been declared by our courts 
during the last few years in relation to trade unions must be 
regarded as new. New, not in the sense that it could not possibly 
have been logically deduced from judicial utterances already on 
record. As we know, a majority of the judges of our highest 
court has pronounced that it was so deducible. But new in the 
sense that it had never before been expressly declared ; and that 
the lines of argument which did, as a matter of fact, ultimately 
lead to it, were so crossed and neutralised by counter considera- 
tions that legal authorities of the highest eminence had no 
inkling of what the near future was to bring forth. 

Of the newness of the law in this sense there can be little 
doubt. It will be sufficient to refer to the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Labour in 1894. That Commission included 
several of the greatest of English employers ; it included, also, 
the best-known of English scientific lawyers, Sir Frederick 
Pollock, from whom it secured an authoritative memorandum 
on the state of the law; and yet it expresses itself thus : 


Persons injured by the action of trade unions and their agents can only 
proceed against the agents personally. This difficulty illustrates the incon- 
venience which may be caused by the existence of associations having, as a 
matter of fact, very real corporate existence and modes of action, but no legal 
personality corresponding thereto. 


Evidently it had no suspicion that the law was already what it 
was so soon to be declared to be in the Taff Vale case. 

Hardly less clear are the indications which the same Report 
furnishes as to the belief of the Commissioners concerning the 
law of picketing. Its paragraphs under that head do little more 
than mention the difficulty of obtaining convictions for “ intimi- 
dation,” and register the contention of “many witnesses on 
behalf of employers ” that “ the effect of the seventh section is,” 
in consequence, “ virtually nullified.” It is hard to believe that 
they would have left the matter there if either lawyers or witnesses 
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had anticipated the interpretation to be given to “ watching and 
besetting” in that very section. 

And to come to another epoch-making judgment, that in the 
Denaby case. It has been lately decided that a member of a 
trade union can bring an action against his union to prevent its 
dealing with its funds contrary to the rules of the association. 
But it is pretty clear that an intelligent foreign student of our 
law would have supposed that this was precisely the sort of thing 
that a famous clause in the Trade Union Act of 1871 was in- 
tended to prevent. For instance, the expert employed by the 
United States Department of Labour had no hesitation in 
reporting in 1899: 

The law contains a rather remarkable provision, the purpose of which is to 
compel these organisations to manage their internal affairs in their own way 
without recourse to the courts in case of difficulties. 

The law, then, recently declared is, in its most vital features, 
historically new, and, in a very real sense, “ judge-made.” To 
begin by recognising this makes for intellectual honesty. Yet it 
does not necessarily follow that, because the law is judge-made, 
it is any the worse. As Maine long ago pointed out, “we in 
England are well accustomed to the extension and modification 
of law by a machinery which, in theory, is incapable of altering 
one jot or one line of existing jurisprudence.” “We habitually 
entertain a double and inconsistent set of ideas.” When a case 
comes before a court, “it is taken absolutely for granted that 
there is somewhere a rule of known law which will cover the 
facts” ; and yet we often realise, after the decision, that ‘the 
rules applicable have in fact been changed.” The inconsistency 
would hardly have continued had it not been useful. It might 
he dangerous if judges became too conscious of the evolutionary 
process. And, therefore, the evident belief of the judges re- 
sponsible for the recent decisions that they were only drawing 
necessary conclusions from established principles, while it need 
not alter the verdict of the historian, may be regarded as re- 
assuring to the political philosopher. 

English law having always been in large measure judge-made, 
the novelty of the particular part that concerns trade unions does 
not, of itself, condemnit. The real question is, whether the new 
definitions are themselves socially desirable ? And, in seeking for 
an answer, we have to place ourselves at the point of view of the 
interests of industrial society as a whole—to find standards of 
judgment other than the immediate advantage of one or other 
of the industrial combatants. For this we need not have recourse 
to doubtful sociological speculations. It will be sufficient.to take 
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our stand on the solid ground of things as they are ; of a world in 
which, for an indefinite time to come, trade unions are not at all 
likely to go out of existence, but in which, also, the more or less 
of union success will all be within the limits of the present order 
of society. 

Trade unionism, on the whole, promotes the economic well- 
being of the country: that, in spite of all the many necessary 
qualifications, is the conclusion of most impartial observers. 
Of course the labour combinations of the United Kingdom form 
a whole world of themselves ; a world wherein the most diverse 
conditions and policies are to be found. Beyond the bare fact 
of combination, there is hardly any one proposition that is 
universally true of all unions. But if unionism is to be judged 
of by the influence of those unions to which belong the over- 
whelming majority of unionists, and by the degree in which 
they have already shaken themselves free from the mistaken 
methods of their earlier years, then we can hardly demur to the 
conclusion. Let any one read the majority Report of the 
Labour Comission, and that is what he will arrive at, in spite of 
its excessively cautious phraseology. ‘‘ Peaceable relations are, 
upon the whole, the result of strong and firmly-established trade 


unionism,” was the conclusion of that body of great indus- 
trialists, And for a very good reason : 


Just as a modern war between two great European States, costly though it 
is, seems to represent a higher stage of civilisation than the incessant local 
fights and border raids which occur in times or places where Governments are 
less strong and centralised, so an occasional great trade conflict, breaking in 
upon years of peace, seems to be preferable to continued local bickerings, 
stoppages of work, and petty conflicts. A large conflict of this kind is usually 
begun with deliberation, turns upon some substantial question, is carried on 
with less bitterness and violence, is probably settled by a well-thought-out 
treaty of peace, and does not leave behind it much personal rancour. 


And if we turn to the economists, we get the same verdict 
nowadays. The writers who created the orthodox doctrine 
of a previous generation had no patience with labour unions: 
their spiritual descendant, Professor Marshall, reaches the 
“confident” conclusion that, “in trades that are much subject 
to foreign competition, trade unions on the whole facilitate 
business.” 


The old doctrine that where there is a will there is a way is well illustrated 
by the success with which such trades have grappled with the difficulty of 
making union action effective on behalf of the employed, and yet neither 
generally vexatious to the employer nor expensive to the consumer. 


In two directions does the beneficial influence of a strong 
unionism most clearly show itself. Gradually, in almost all the 
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staple industries of the country and in several of the minor 
ones, methods have been devised whereby the adjustment of 
wages has been removed from the arbitrament of brute force— 
the strike or the lock-out—and some form substituted of joint 
agreement, either in formal Wages Boards, or in Conferences ad 
hoc, or by Arbitration. Each side would probably protest that 
they lose something by compromise ; but such compromise is, 
at any rate, better than what happened before ; and in this direc- 
tion lies the chief hope of industrial peace. Yet it is a common- 
place among those who understand the situation that for the 
efficient working of any such system of joint agreement a strong 
organisation on the men’s side is a condition precedent. And 
much the same thing is true also of legislative attempts to 
improve the relations of employers and employed; as, for 
instance, the Compensation Act. For, as a Departmental Com- 
mittee of the Home Office reported in 1904 : 

It is where the organisation of the associations both of employers and 


workmen is most complete that there is the least amount of litigation, and the 
greatest satisfaction with the settlements reached. 


It would be disingenuous not to mention that both the Labour 
Commission and Professor Marshall touch on the mischief done 
by weak unions. But this is so far outweighed by the advantages 
arising from the larger associations that it does not necessitate a 
withdrawal of the general verdict. An employer, no doubt, often 
finds himself confronted with a hard case of conscience. Under 
certain circumstances, it may be his duty to disregard a union, 
or even to try to break it up, if that may be done without 
meddlesome interference. But it should be observed that one 
occupation after another is being transformed by the application 
of machinery, and entering into that “factory stage” in which 
unionism is far more practicable than under a régime of small 
masters. Moreover, the foreign competition, whose sobering 
influence Professor Marshall justly emphasises, is beginning to 
press on branches of work before exempt. Thus, for more than 
one reason, we may expect unionism to make progress in num- 
bers and in policy in places where it is now defective in both. 
Doubtless there is much to attract in the idea of absolute freedom 
from union “interference”: and, if it were at all likely to succeed, 
even in a comparatively short “long run,” there would be some- 
thing to say for a policy of “smashing the unions.” But all past ex- 
perience shows that such success is not at all likely ; and that the 
only real alternative is not between unions and no unions, but 
between weak and strong unions. The faces of legislators 
should, therefore, be turmed towards a more and not a less 
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complete unionism ; and it is in this sense they should settle that 
question of public policy, which they must, consciously or 
not, determine for themselves before they set about further 
legislation. 

And when, having reached some such conclusion as to social 
expediency, we turn back to the consideration of the new judge- 
made law, it is clear that we can desire neither its continuance 
nor its removal as a whole. It falls into two easily separable 
parts: that which affects the legal status and the internal con- 
stitution of the unions; and that which defines the legal 
character of the acts performed by such unions and their 
members in relation to non-members. And while the new law 
under the first head deserves to be retained in the interest 
of the efficient working of unionism itself, the new law 
under the second head must be viewed with grave dis- 
quietude, and will need substantial modification, if not complete 
removal. 

On the institutional side, take first the Taff Vale decision. 
Here the extreme partisans of each of the contending parties 
have a strong case. Historically, the judgment runs counter to 
the intention of the legislature ; logically, it is an obvious appli- 
cation of a principle universally accepted—that power involves 
responsibility, and therefore corporate power corporate responsi- 
bility. So long as the party of logic refuses to recognise the 
historical justification for their opponents’ position, and the party 
of history remains deaf to the claims of logic, no agreement is 
possible. But the outsider can see that the effect of the ‘Taff 
Vale judgment has already been to bring about a firmer control 
by the central authorities of the unions over the local branches 
and the district officials. An effective centralisation is desirable 
from every point of view, if we are to have trade unions at all. 
And, therefore, dismissing the barren contention between history 
and logic, the principle of the Taff Vale judgment may be accepted 
simply on the ground of its salutary effect on trade union 
organisation. 

That it is having this effect there is ample reason to believe. 
The Taff Vale strike was itself brought about by a district official 
in spite of the opposition of the General Secretary and central 
Executive Committee. And the immediate effect of the payment 
of damages, was a Special General Meeting of the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants, which amended the rules very sig- 
nificantly. Thus the Organising Secretaries henceforth act, not 
simply under the vague “control of the Executive Committee,” 
but “under the direction of the Executive Committee and 
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Géneral Secretary.” And there is now this addition to the state- 
ment of their duties : 

They shall in no case take part in trade movements or issue circulars 
without the express authority of the Executive Committee or the General 
Secretary. 

It had already been laid down in the rules that the sanction of 
the Executive Committee “must be first obtained” before any 
local “movement.” But observe how precise this requirement 
has now been made: 

Before any step in connection with a proposed movement is taken, the 

sanction of the Executive Committee must be obtained. Should any movement 
take place before such sanction is obtained, the Executive Committee must 
not afterwards endorse the same and give their sanction for its continuance. 
Any member striking without the sanction of the Executive Committee, or in 
breach of his contract of service with his employer, or doing any other 
unlawful act or acts in contravention of these rules shall not be entitled to the 
benefit of the Protection Fund. Any officer of the society assisting in any 
such unauthorised movement or unlawful proceeding shall be liable to 
suspension or discharge from his office in the discretion of the Executive 
Committee. 
We may be sure that the authority of the Executive has a much 
better chance of being enforced while the pecuniary responsi- 
bility continues. As the secretary of another important society, 
the Shipwrights, took immediate occasion to tell his members : 

In their own interest, members must support their Executive, to see that 

the Registered Rules are strictly adhered to, more especially in cases of dis- 
putes, so that our funds may not be scattered in legal contentions. 
That this tendency to strengthen the Executive is general, and 
that it has been quickened by the Taff Vale decision, is apparent 
to any one who looks through a number of union reports. And 
how desirable it is from the union point of view let Mr. Barnes, 
Secretary of the Engineers, explain. After referring in his Report 
for 1903 to the fact that, in certain troubles on the Clyde, 
“although the recommendations of your Executive Council were 
ultimately given effect to, it was only after an irregular stoppage of 
work,” he continues : 

These happenings denote the clashing of two antagonistic principles: 
centralised authority and local autonomy. The first has been imposed upon 
us by modern conditions ; and the second has been to many one of the prized 
features of the society since its inauguration fifty-three years ago. 

How far it may be possible to harmonise these two ideas time alone can 
tell ; but I re-affirm my conviction that, in all questions of trade policy, there 
must be that unity of purpose and control which it is only possible to obtain 
from a common centre. 


The same criterion is applicable to the Denaby case. The 
strike which occasioned it was forced upon the Executive Com- 
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mittee by the action of a local branch. The central authorities 
apparently attempted ex post facto to legitimise proceedings which 
they did not feel themselves strong enough to oppose. And the 
knowledge in future that a union can be compelled by legal 
proceedings torespect its own ruleswill unquestionably strengthen 
the hold over its members of the central executive. 

But, if we turn to the second group of decisions, we cannot 
feel the same confidence that they will promote that tendency 
towards the corporate organisation of labour which we set out 
by recognising to be desirable. Take the matter of picketing. I 
suppose it is the fact that the recent judicial interpretation of 
“ watching and besetting ” has made picketing almost impossible. 
Many have welcomed the decision for that very reason. But 
let us be clear as to the magnitude of the question. It is not one 
which concerns the great majority of unionists. When a union 
includes practically all those employed in the trade, or where its 
members form the bulk of the population, picketing is unneces- 
sary: it goes with an incomplete unionism. And yet picketing 
proper—personal attendance at a place for the sake of peaceable 
information or persuasion (the two things are not in practice 
separable)—should clearly not be prohibited for several reasons. 
First, because it is one of the ways in which, without any action 
worth seriously grumbling at, a weak union may possibly become 
stronger ; for it brings the existence of the union to the notice of 
people in the trade who might otherwise remain ignorant of it: 
and we have already accepted the apparent paradox that, in the 
interests of business, strong unions are preferable in the long 
run to weak ones. Secondly, because the attempt to prevent it 
cannot succeed, and creates a bitterness of feeling that adds 
to the friction of industrial life. Thirdly, because it is harmful 
to confuse together in the popular mind acts which the popular 
conscience, left to itself, regards very differently. To treat as 
actionable what workpeople generally regard as an obvious right 
is to tempt them to palliate what they themselves feel to be 
wrong. 

Perhaps union leaders do protest too much, and represent 
picketing as a more courteous and unemotional performance 
than it actually often is. Many of them have probably had 
no practical experience of it. But by the other side the amount 
of coercion which it involves is equally exaggerated. We must 
realise that it is a rough-and-ready proceeding ; it can hardly be 
undertaken at all without “ annoying ” somebody, and being more 
or less of a “nuisance.” Well, there are some nuisances one has 
to put up with. The “ blackleg” may be the most estimable of 
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persons and have the best of motives for working ; but, as human 
nature is at present constituted, he will, in any case, need a stout 
heart. That being so, it is better that he should put up with 
a certain amount of annoyance, a little ridicule, or even excited 
objurgation, than that the: machinery of the law should be 
invoked. Wider and better-lit streets, the gentler manners 
produced by compulsory education, the growing habit of 
reading newspapers, and so on—all these are softening the 
rougher features of picketing; and they may be left to do 
their work. 

Last of all, we come to what may be conveniently, but only 
provisionally, called the Conspiracy decisions, beginning with 
Temperton v. Russell (1893), and since going much further in 
a number of cases of which the “ boycotting” case, Quinn v, 
Leathem (1901), is the most notorious. I do not propose to 
consider how far the action of the unions in these cases was 
morally justifiable. They may possibly have been uniformly 
harsh and tyrannical. But a moral wrong is not necessarily a 
legal wrong ; nor is it always socially expedient to treat a sin as 
actionable. And the proper objection to the decisions is that 
they are founded upon a proposition which can hardly fail to be 
of wide-reaching consequence, and is quite likely to hamper the 
future organisation of labour and capital alike. What that pro- 
position is we shall see in a moment. Notice, meanwhile, that 
the mere use of the term “conspiracy” adds nothing to the 
enormity of the wrong-doing, if any there be. ‘“ Conspiracy” 
in these matters means nothing but combination ; it does not 
necessarily imply anything secret or underhand; so that the 
sooner the misleading term is got rid of the better. Observe, 
also, that the mere legislative abolition of the law of conspiracy 
as it applies to labour is by no means certain to render the 
unions secure. Judicial opinion has developed with remarkable 
rapidity in a few years. It has leapt over the chasm which lies 
between the doctrine that certain action is unlawful because it 
induces a breach of contract and the doctrine that it is im- 
material whether the action induced is or is not a breach of 
contract. And it now seems—from certain utterances of Lords 
Justices Romer and Stirling in 1903—on the way to leap over 
the narrower chasm between combined and individual action. 
That is, indeed, the logical conclusion. It would be ridiculous 
to regard combination per se as wrongful; it can be wrongful only 
so far as it enables pressure or coercion to be exercised. But 
the same pressure can very well be exercised by a single person 
able to secure concerted action to back up his words, So that 
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a mere abolition of the law of conspiracy may simply result in 
actions being brought against unions as corporate individuals 
without any allegation of “conspiracy.” 

We must, then, disregard the element of conspiracy, and fix 
our attention on the proposition which really underlies the 
various judgments. This is, that “every man has a common 
law right to dispose of his labour according to his wish” ; or, in 
more general terms, “to earn his own living in his own way,” 
so that every interference with him in so doing is an actionable 
wrong—unless some special justification can be pleaded. The 
assertion has a speciously obvious air until we look at it more 
closely ; and then we perceive that it is simply an outcome of 
that atomistic theory—that doctrine which starts with individual 
“rights” and brings in the needs of society and the State as a 
mere afterthought—which has been abandoned in all serious 
political philosophy. It is a belated transference to the sphere 
of a supposed common law of the principle which Adam Smith 
formulated for the economic sphere, and which has there proved 
so hopelessly untenable: that “the property which every man has 
in his own labour is the most sacred and inviolable of all pro- 
perty.” Untenable if only for this reason—that it does not provide 
for the conflict of such rights. As Lord Herschell said, in Allen 
v. Flood : 


If it be intended to assert that an act not otherwise wrongful always 
becomes so if it interferes with another’s trade or employment, and needs to 
be excused or justified, such a proposition has no solid foundation in reason 
to rest upon. A man’s right zo¢ to work or zo¢ to pursue a particular trade 
or calling, or to determine when, where, or with whom he will work is in law 
a right of precisely the same nature, and entitled to just the same protection 
as a man’s right to trade or work. 


“In law,” said the ex-Lord Chancellor in 1897: “in reason” 
we may still say, in spite of subsequent decisions. 

Leaving abstract argument and coming to the firmer ground 
of social expediency, there are two weighty reasons for regretting 
the recent development of judicial opinion. And, first, because 
it would seem to invoke the arm of the law to hinder proceedings 
on the part of unions which are fairly defensible if once we 
accept the principle of unionism—viz., combination to improve 
working conditions. Thus, since Quinn v. Leathem, it appears to 
be actionable to bring about a “sympathetic ” strike, i.¢., a strike 
of the workmen of B, in order, through B, to bring pressure 
indirectly on A. The sympathetic strike, with the “ boycott” it is 
often intended to procure, is a method of industrial warfare 
which is easily abused and has often been recklessly undertaken. 
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But so long as industrial warfare is allowed to go on, and the 
State does not intervene to determine the conditions of employ- 
ment, the sympathetic strike stands on the same moral plane as 
the assistance which a nation may give to its ally in a cause in 
which it has no direct and immediate concern. 

It must be added that if the “inducing” of other people to 
strike against employers with whom they have themselves no 
quarrel can be prevented by legal process, then certain forms of 
union action directly in the interest of the majority of the masters 
in a trade, and actually inspired by them, will also fall under the 
ban. It is not unknown in the coal-mining industry, both of the 
United States and of Great Britain, for a coal-owners’ association 
to prompt the miners to bring pressure to bear on owners who 
remain outside and refuse to fall into line with the policy of the 
association. And this may be the only means of creating a 
complete organisation on both sides. Or consider the method 
of enforcing a common price agreement on the part of a body of 
manufacturers, which was lately hit upon by the well-known 
Birmingham Alliances—the method namely of inducing a strike 
of his own workpeople against the manufacturer who broke away, 
although they had no dispute with him as to the terms of their 
own employment, The Alliances in question were short-lived ; 
but their organisation attracted much attention in business 
circles ; and the plan is sure to be again resorted to by similar 
capitalist combinations. 

We need not, however, go so far afield as a sympathetic or . 
coercive strike, induced by others than the workpeople of the 
employer involved. If the principles recently laid down are 
to prevail—including a curiously narrow conception of what is 
meant by a “trade dispute”—then it becomes very doubtful 
whether a strike to “ unionise” a shop, i.e, to compel the dis- 
missal of non-unionists, does not become actionable. That, 
at any rate, is how impartial American students of our law 
interpret the trend of the English decisions. And while there 
is doubtless a good deal to be said for the “ free labourer,” and it 
may even be the moral duty of an employer to insist on employ- 
ing him, we can hardly think that the balance of social expediency 
is so decisively on that side that we are justified in repeating the 
experience of America, and “ bringing the judges into politics” 
Over such an issue. 

The second reason is this: that the law of capitalist combina- 
tion cannot permanently remain different from that of labour 
combination. Yet that the famous decision in the Mogul case 
(where a capitalist combination used its power to injure a non- 
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member) is irreconcilable with the Temperton v. Russell judg- 
ment is the opinion of as high an authority as can well be found. 
Mr. Justice Holmes, of the United States Supreme Court, was one 
of the founders, by his book on The Common Law—perhaps, in a 
sense, he may be called the founder—of the historical study of 
English jurisprudence. That he isimpartial is sufficiently indicated 
by his readiness to incur odium as the friend of Capital and the 
Trusts, as by his dissentient opinion in the great railway Merger 
case. But Mr. Justice Holmes has repeatedly urged that no 
essential distinction in principle can be traced between the 
Mogul and the Temperton cases. As he once put it: 


In England, it is lawful for merchants to combine to offer unprofitably low 
rates and a rebate to shippers for the purpose of preventing the plaintiff from 
becoming a competitor, as he has a right to do, and also to impose a forfeiture 
of the rebate and to threaten agents with dismissal in case of dealing with 
him. But it seems to be unlawful for the officer of a trade union to order the 
members not to work for a man, if he supplies goods to the plaintiff, for the 
purpose of forcing the plaintiff to abstain from doing what he has a right to 
do. . . . The ground of decision really comes down to a proposition of policy 
of rather a delicate nature concerning the merit of the particular benefit to 
themselves intended by the defendants, and suggests a doubt whether judges 
with different economic sympathies might not decide such a case differently 
when brought face to face with the issue. (Harvard Law Review, April 25, 
1894.) 

Now, if this be so, one of two things must ultimately happen. 
The law of combination as laid down for capital must end by 
affecting the law as laid down for labour, or vice versd, They 
cannot be kept inseparate compartments. If the first alternative 
does not come about, there will be a tendency towards the 
second, especially if the public is frightened by some big trust. 
But, if anything is clear to the economic observer, it is that the 
trend of modern business is towards capitalistic combination in 
some form or other; that this brings with it social benefits as 
well as social evils ; and that it is one of the directions in which 
England must look for help in its struggle with foreign competi- 
tion. From the fact that our judges are now seeking to set 
limits to the combination of labour, some draw the corollary 
that they should seek to set limits also to the combination of 
capital. But the experience of America again is dead against 
such a policy. The long series of attempts to control the trusts 
by the courts has ended only in forcing upon them closer forms 
of consolidation. And it would be one of the most unsatisfactory 
results of the recent development of judicial opinion in this 
country if, directly or indirectly, it led to a like barren attempt 
to control capital. Capital may need ultimately to be controlled, 
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just as labour may need to be; but, if so, it will have to be in 
other ways than by the appeal of the courts to a supposed 
common law. 

With this the survey of the new labour law may be concluded. 
No attempt has been made to draft the formule of future 
legislation. That is a task fora lawyer; but not for a lawyer 
who believes that the necessary principles of discrimination can 
be found in a mere study of past judicial utterances. He will 
have to get his principles from a fresh consideration of social 
expediency ; a consideration which involves an observation of 
the facts of the industrial world and of its dominant tendency. 
That tendency to-day is towards what may be called a 
“corporative ” organisation both of capital and labour over the 
whole industrial field. He will here find, as 1 have tried to show, 
criteria which will dispose him neither to applaud nor to 
condemn all recent decisions, but to distinguish. And then it 
will be his business to find the legal language which is necessary 
to give effect to his conclusions. 


W. J. ASHLEY. 


CAN WE TRUST THE ADMIRALTY? 


THE Navy Estimates exist for no other purpose than to provide 
the fighting power of the fleet and maintain its instant readiness 
for war. A controversy is in progress as to whether the Admiralty 
has reached that test of efficiency or whether recent reforms are 
illusory and the fleet in confusion. Our naval administration is 
attacked with force and cogency not merely by ‘‘a small body 
of malcontents” as is alleged by thick-and-thin supporters of 
the Board of Admiralty, but by the heavy guns of distinguished 
naval officers and others whose experience and standing entitle 
their views to more than casual attention. Sea power to-day 
is personified in the First Sea Lord, and an individuality that 
attracts the passionate devotion of many admirers also engenders 
foes and sceptics by the score, some of whose criticism is theo- 
logical in finesse and revivalist in fervour. 

The Admiralty is praised by its friends for having raised 
Britain to the zenith of sea power ; for having evolved a scheme 
of reorganisation which combines the loftiest conceptions of 
genius with the common sense of a country banker ; and for 
giving us the Dreadnought, Rosyth, improved dockyards, lower 
estimates, nucleus crews, and an inexhaustible supply of officers 
who will in eight years do everything from oiling a hot bearing 
to fighting a fleet action. With such a mass of material to deal 
with, the best way to get at the facts is to examine one subject 
in which the Admiralty is generally held to have succeeded— 
gunnery ; and another in regard to which there is the gravest 
apprehension—the abolition of specialisation by common entry. 


GUNNERY. 

Less than four years ago there was but one manin the British 
Navy able to lay a six-inch gun true to the target eight times in 
a minute. His name was Walter Grounds, and, asthe best shot 
of the year, he received 1s. 9d. for proficiency in straight shoot- 
ing. Inthe year 1905 there were between fifty and sixty gun- 
layers as expert as Grounds—many of them moreso, In 1902 
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admirals were apt to regard gunnery as a specialist’s fad, and 
the tendency of flag-ships was to gain a reputation for smartness 
by their paint and the polish of their brass-work. Gunnery was 
despised. Flag-ships, as a rule, shot badly, and were often 
found at the bottom of the list. Everything is changed. In the 
returns issued by the Admiralty on the results of gun-layer’s 
test in the fleet for 1905, of the first six ships four are flag-ships. 
Admiral Sir A. K. Wilson, V.C., heads the list with H.M.S. 
Exmouth, and Lord Charles Beresford takes the second place 
with the Bulwark, The King Edward VII, was forty-sixth, but 
will probably do much better next year. The average points 
obtained by the fleet in 1904 were 43.22, but in 1905 the figures 
of merit had risen to 68.26. Consider what this means. It is 
the equivalent to a reinforcement of half the fighting efficiency 
of the fleet as it was in 1904! The keenness of the officers of 
the dozen ships first in battle practice and gun-layer’s test can 
only be compared to that of sportsmen in the Derby or oarsmen 
in the University eights. The performance of H.M.S. Exmouth 
is phenomenal, as she was only commissioned at Portsmouth on 
May 2, 1905. Lord Charles Beresford’s gunnery training of the 
Mediterranean fleet is shown by the extraordinary performance 
of H.M.S. Bulwark, a result which is the more remarkable, as 
many of the Mediterranean ships had completed their firing 
before the Admiral had hoisted his flag. 

In view of these facts, it is almost incredible that only three 
and a half years ago gunnery—a primary consideration—so far 
from being what it is now, was neglected’; officers were promoted 
from the commander's list, not for the gunnery proficiency of 
their ship’s company, but as a reward for the lavish use of paint 
and gold leaf, paid for out of their own pockets. The lower 
deck ratings received little encouragement to excel in the art of 
laying a gun, and the contest at Bisley excited vastly more public 
attention and received far more official encouragement than the 
best shooting of the big guns of the British fleet. 

So completely oblivious were the naval experts to the question 
of straight shooting, that until lately comparisons with rival 
fleets were invariably made on the basis of tonnage, or of cost, 
although the two variables—relative gunnery efficiency and 
respective strategical and tactical abilities of admirals—rendered 
all calculation of naval strength based on tonnage or cost both 
illusory and fallacious. 

The answers given in Parliament, three years ago, on the 
subject of naval shooting by the light of modern battle-practice 
now seem ludicrous. One vessel which failed to hit the target 
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once in the annual practice was officially represented in the 
House of Commons as having made good shooting. I have 
heard it whispered that the real reason why the 4.7 gun of this 
unfortunate ship failed to score, was because the commanding 
officer’s bull dog broke its chain, and just as the crack shot of 
the crew was taking aim bit him in the calf of his leg, with 
disastrous results to the fighting reputation of the vessel. 
Although the admirals are now generally at the top of the 

gunnery returns instead of at the bottom, paint work has not 
suffered. On the contrary, the best gunnery ships are smart all 
round, but commanders have been taught that housemaid’s 
work is not their only duty, and that battle-practice and the 
working of the guns concerns them and their careers as well as 
the gunnery lieutenant. What is it that has raised the 
standard ? Competition coupled with publicity. I ventured to 
assert in “Gunnery v. Paint,’* that the confidential gunnery 
returns of the Admiralty were worthless, and that the efficiency 
of the Navy could be doubled by a stroke of the pen—command- 
ing publicity and competition—and further that the shooting 
efficiency of the fleet could be greatly increased in three months 
if the heads of the Navy were really in earnest. All these state- 
ments have been made good : 

In 1901 there were 2682 more misses than hits. 

In 1904 there were 1916 ,, 99 » 9» 

In 1905 there were 1017 more hits than misses. 
In 1901, the Mars was the best shooting ship in the Channel 
Fleet with a 6-inch gun. She fired 112 rounds and made 
62 hits, each gun firing for two minutes. In 1905, the best ship, 
Exmouth, fired 103 rounds and made 89 hits, each gun firing 
for one minute. Taxpayers may thus observe with complacency 
that rapidity in firing has doubled and rapidity in hitting has 
trebled. The contrast between the performances of H.M.S. Mars 
in 1901 and 1905 also deserves notice : 

H.M.S. Mars shooting. 
Rounds Hits 
I9QOI 112 e 7 » G2 x F + 2minutes a gun 
1905 113 . - 7%. : . I minutea gun 
Before leaving the subject of the gunnery returns, it is only 
fair to say that the inclusion of H.M.S. Albion as the flag-ship 
of the China Squadron is an error. She shot badly, it is true, but 
not as a flag-ship, or in China. She was attached to the Channel 
Squadron at the time of the firings, and her captain and many 
of her gun-layers were new. As lately as 1904 the system of 
* National Review, November 1902. 
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gun-layers was wanting in common sense. Great was the 
uncertainty as to which of the two men at the same gun who 
fired at the same target was the better, or even who hit it. 
The ownership of more than one medal awarded for good 
shooting was determined by the spinning of a coin, as no mortal 
‘ eye had seen the results on the canvas or could tell whether 
exemplary punishment or national gratitude was the marksman’s 
due. During the past eighteen months, the whole system of 
gunnery training has undergone a thorough overhauling as part 
of the general scheme for turning the Navy inside out, which it 
requires at least twice in a century. 

These figures justify taxpayers’ confidence in the Admiralty, 
inasmuch as these results have been attained without expense 
further than the cost of service ammunition. Still, the idea 
held out in the “Gunnery and Paint” article, will not be 
realised until captains, who are habitually at the bottom of the 
lists of the annual shooting returns, are penalised for the same 
reasons that the keener captains and their crews are rewarded. 
There was a custom among martinets of the British Navy in the 
old French wars of flogging the last man out of the rigging in 
order to quicken the making, reefing, or trimming of sail. The 
practice was ferocious and unjust, asa smart hand was sometimes 
unavoidably last man on deck. It is to be hoped that the 
Admiralty, without ferocity or injustice, will promptly administer 
to the thirty ships’ companies last on the firing return such 
chastening admonition as may rouse a desire to attain a higher 
standard of firing efficiency. In the National Review for 
December 1902, the idea of “ Punishing the captains of a ship 
who gets below 50 per cent.” was held up to derision by a naval 
expert, a retired captain in the Navy; and in the same article 
the miserable percentage of 36.3, which was the fleet figure of 
merit for that year, was commended, as comparing favourably 
with the percentage at the battle of Santiago. Under these 
circumstances it is encouraging to hear a report in Service 
circles that courts of inquiry have been appointed to examine 
the reasons for bad shooting of several ships at the bottom of 
the list. This practice of investigating the causes of failure, as 
well as rewarding meritorious shooting achievements, completes 
the introduction of a system first urged in the National Review. 
The improvement of 1905 has been signalised by the distinctions 
so justly conferred on the Director of Target Practice and the 
Director of Naval Ordnance. It is too much to expect that 
progress can always be looked for at the same ratio, but the soil 
tilled by Sir Percy Scott and watered by Captain Jellicoe has 
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not yet exhausted its fertility. The latter officer has made a 
splendid record as Director of Naval Ordnance. 

To-day about forty ships are enthusiastically keen on gunnery. 
Stimulants of the right kind will infuse energy throughout the 
rest of the fleet. The days are gone by when big fleets and the 
outlay of much money can be relied on to procure naval 
security. Mere numbers do not in themselves demonstrate 
strength. A well-organised, efficient, small fleet, thoroughly 
practised in gunnery, will certainly beat an inefficient and 
unpractised mammoth flotilla. The larger the fleet the greater 
the demoralisation. Hence the necessity of eternal gun practice, 
with good man-of-war training all round; this means efficiency 
if the admiral knows his work. 

These facts justify the friends of the Admiralty in claiming for 
them insight and energy in the measures they have adopted for 
improving naval gunnery. 


EDUCATION OF OFFICERS. 


I will endeavour to state impartially the nature of the outcry 
against the common entry of executive engineers and marine 
officers, which begun in 1903, has since steadily grown in 
volume and conviction. It is contended that the plan set forth 
in Lord Selborne’s Memorandum of 1903 is foredoomed to 
failure because the engineering officers, at all events, will 
specialise too late to qualify them for their responsible duties. 
To understand the situation, it is necessary to follow in detail the 
life history of a naval cadet until he is twenty-two years of age. 
Osborne is entered at the average age of twelve years and eight 
months. The cadet remains at Osborne two years, when he leaves 
for Dartmouth at the age of fourteen years and eight months. 
A sea-going cruiser receives the lad from Dartmouth when he 
has reached sixteen years and eight months. He remains at sea 
for seven months, after which he passes for midshipman at the 
average age of seventeen years and three months. Three years 
as midshipman brings him the rank of sub-lieutenant at twenty 
years and three months, and after holding that rank for one year 
and nine months he finds himself a man of twenty-two, having 
been alienated from practical engineering instruction during the 
whole of that time. At the idyllic age of twenty-two our sub- 
lieutenant (E) specialises, takes an engineer course for one year, 
and at twenty-three goes to sea in the engine-room. In ten 
years, at the age of thirty-three, he is promoted, but for eight or 
nine years of his career he has had no concentrated study. 
Seamanship, gunnery, handling and fighting a ship, signalling, 
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torpedo and electrical work, internal organisation of a ship, 
etiquette, general . knowledge of paymaster’s, gunner’s and boat- 
swain’s work, and other detailed knowledge required by all 
competent captains, may be glanced at, but it is contended that 
these things cannot be mastered under the system of common 
entry by ordinary mortals. Objectors to the new system point 
out that an officer may go to sea as senior lieutenant and 
executive officer after eight years exclusive engineering ex- 
perience, and that therefore he must be a smatterer, an amateur, 
and a jack-of-all-trades, but certainly not master of the difficult 
duties of an executive officer. In such cases, knowledge which 
is required is withheld ; that which is superfluous is supplied ; 
and all for what? Is the engineer to fight the ship, or is the 
officer of the watch to be a competent marine chauffeur? The 
new plan it is alleged renders an artificer’s agitation inevitable, 
and one on a large scale, during a period of patchwork which has 
upset the equanimity of many real friends of efficiency by tamper- 
ing with the essential conditions for the successful training of 
executive officers, without giving them the training really needed 
for the control of the apparatus by which ships are propelled, 
fought, and managed. 

So strong is the feeling against the decisions contained in the 
Selborne and Cawdor Memoranda, that their reputed author 
is publicly denounced by writers of distinction in journals of 
substance. The military adviser of the Pall Mall Gazette, in 
speaking of the recent proposal to remove the Royal Engineer 
Establishment from Chatham, says : 

It is really a trial of strength between two great branches of the public 
service, and it might safely be concluded that the Admiralty would have its 
way as in most things. But straws so show the current, and there are some 
signs that the present régime is not in the highest favour with the new 
Government. The influence of Sir John Fisher is on the wane. His views 
and opinions are questioned, and his latest measures are not very heartily 


approved of, and we may see at no remote date a change in the higher 
personnel. 


Lieutenant Carlyon Bellairs, M.P., writes (February 14): “ For 
years I have been advocating a common system of entry and 
training for executive and marine officers, but that is a very 
different proposition from the reactionary changes of the Cawdor 
Memorandum, which carry us back to ancient times when a man 
could take all knowledge as his province.” 

Retired naval officers of distinction swell the chorus in dis- 
approval of recent developments of naval policy. It is alleged 
by some of them, moreover, that Sir John Fisher, like Mr. 
Gladstone in his last Ministry, is surrounded by mediocrities 
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and sycophants, who tremble at his footstep, quail before the 
sound of his tongue, and say, “It is the voice of a god.” 

How far are these statements true? Prince Louis of Batten- 
burg, preparatory to a still higher appointment, is shortly 
to return to the Admiralty as Second Sea Lord. His Highness 
recently relinquished the important duties of the Naval Intelli- 
gence Department, and is the last person in the world ta support 
a policy which he believes to be injurious to the country. What 
is true of the Second Sea Lord may safely be predicted of other 
admirals and captains who are responsible for the manufacture 
and maintenance of sea power. 

In Lord Cawdor’s statement of Admiralty policy published in 
December, the subject of officers’ education is dealt with as the 
threatened point most urgently requiring defence. The Admiralty 
boldly claim that the anticipations of success which they had 
allowed themselves to form “have been more than fulfilled,” 
and on the strength of the experience derived from the Osborne 
boys, have already come to the conclusion that executive and 
engineer officers shall become completely interchangeable. 
Against this decision forces are being mobilised which cannot 
be waved aside with a gesture of impatience even by the 
strongest Board of Admiralty since St. Vincent’s day. If the 
critics are right, there is no escape from the conclusion that the 
future of the fleet is black, because the fighting officers will be 
incompetent amateurs, and the engineers theoretical prigs, who 
must leave to stokers and artificers essential parts of their duty. 
Under these circumstances, while laymen may well remain 
respectfully aloof from the Jogomachy of experts, it is essential 
that neither Press nor Parliament should neglect to weigh 
arguments as well as to count heads. The Admiralty stoutly 
maintain that special 


knowledge of engineering ... duties no more debars an officer from 
obtaining the qualifications necessary to the command of a ship or squadron 
than does expert acquaintance with gunnery, torpedo, or navigation, 
provided that the early training in command and responsibility, which has 
always been given to officers who undertake the latter duties, is also extended 
to those who will carry out the former, and provided also that whilst per- 
forming specialist duties as lieutenants or commanders all officers are given 
ample opportunities of maintaining their executive efficiency. There is thus, 
no necessity for the permanent distribution of officers who will undertake 
ordinary duties in sea-going or harbour ships and establishments into 
executive, engineer, and marine branches; one class of officer can be 
instructed so as to perform any of these duties. 


Further, they justify this decision as to interchangeability on 
the ground that uncertainty as to the future disturbs both cadets 
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and their parents, and that such uncertainty must be removed in 
the interests of the Service. 

So far as a civilian, pretending to no technical knowledge, can 
discern the essential facts, the crux of the dispute between the 
Admiralty and their critics is whether or not engineering differs 
so radically from executive and marine duties that a man trained 
for the one is unsuitable for the other, more especially for the 
high command which is the destiny of the best executive officers. 
Retired executive officers are almost unanimous against the 
decision of the Admiralty ; but so were their predecessors when, 
forty years ago, the social and service disabilities of the old 
navigation branch were abolished, and the whole of the executive 
thrown into one basket, as cadets, shaken together and allowed 
to grow up with equal prospects, privileges, and rights. Then, as 
now, there were gloomy predictions of the doom of the Service, 
and the idea of the caste of masters entering the charmed circle 
of the executive was as repugnant to executive officers as is the 
enfranchisement of engineers to-day. 

An Order in Council of June 26, 1867, transformed the then 
existing masters into navigating lieutenants ; the second masters 
into navigating sub-lieutenants; the masters’ assistants into 
navigating midshipmen; and the naval cadets, 2nd class, into 
navigating cadets. To-day the navigating branch is an avenue 
to promotion. Satisfactory as the results of this Order in 
Council have been it is not possible to affirm with authority 
that the precedent will govern the new departure as to engineer- 
ing officers. It is obvious that while it would be foolish to instil 
such medical and surgical knowledge into executive officers 
as would enable them to replace the doctor in the sick bay, it 
would be more idiotic still to teach the naval surgeon how to 
become an admiral. Specialisation and division of labour may 
both be carried too far. Where is the dividing line? Chaplains, 
paymasters, naval surgeons have so much leisure at sea that 
the suggestion of an ordained paymaster with a taste for 
surgery has found favour in some quarters as a device for 
saving two cabins and two salaries and allowances. The issue, 
therefore, is between those who maintain with the Admiralty, 
that the problem of the engineer is essentially that of the master 
and his mates in 1867, and those who affirm with the retired 
admirals, and others who have not retired, that the engineering 
and executive problems are each to be solved only by men who 
have given their whole lives to their respective study. The 
riddle is that of the lady and the tiger. Sir John Fisher, who 
has given us good gunnery, reduced fleets, greater efficiency, 
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and the Dreadnought, tells us that all is well. If the critics’ view 
prevail, his departure from Whitehall is expected and there is 
nobody ready to take his place. 

One thing is certain. It is too late to put back theclock. The 
machinery of Reform is in motion and the disappearance of the 
First Sea Lord would not restore the status quo. To reduce the 
Admiralty to the condition of the War Office it is only necessary 
to get rid of a First Sea Lord whose individuality has been felt 
not only by the Navy but by the public in a manner that is 
without precedent with a Permanent Official who does not write ~ 
in the magazines or speak in public. There are two courses 
open to Parliament, and it must decide without delay as to which 
it would adopt. We may either trust our strong man or abolish 
him. The proposed Commission of Inquiry will settle nothing. 


ARNOLD WHITE. 


EDMUND BURKE 


THE subject of this paper is not Burke’s place in political history, 
but his style—Burke the speaker and writer, not Burke the states- 
man, at least not directly. Still, for the purpose of orientation, I 
think it well to quote the following summary from the pen of Dr. 
Butler, the illustrious master of Trinity College, Cambridge, one 
of the chief living students of Burke : 

Burke was born in 1729 (January 1, 1730, is, I believe, the exact date), thirty 
years before William Pitt and the capture of Quebec, forty years before 
Napoleon and Wellington, and sixty years before the French Revolution. He 
died at Beaconsfield in 1797. He became a member of the House of Commons 
in 1765, when he was already thirty-six. Three great countries are for ever 
connected with his name—America, India, and France. You cannot study 
the American War of Independence, you cannot trace the early wrongs and 
the generous vindication of India, you cannot scrutinise the French Revolu- 

on and the face which it wore to the men who witnessed it without meeting 
at every turn the speech, the genius—I had almost said the heart—of Burke. 
In 1794, Mr. Burke retired from political life, having within thirty 
years witnessed eight Administrations—those of Bute, Grenville, 
Rockingham, Chatham, North, Shelburne, the Coalition, and 
Pitt. 

What is style? The term originally signified the implement 
for writing. It was then transferred to handwriting, and again to 
that which is peculiar to the literary form of what is written—the 
vocabulary, the colour, and the term of expression. We know 
that the word is very largely applied. Thus, we have style of 
dress—something which is occasionally charming, occasionally 
original, occasionally aboriginal. Of literary style thought is the 
essential factor. “The style is the man,” cried Buffon. There 
are two classes of great writers—there are those who have the 
genius of style, like Pope and Gibbon; there are those who have 
the style of genius, like Milton and Burke. We may examine the 
characteristics of Burke’s style under two divisions : (1) primary 
characteristics from original temperament ; (2) characteristics 
from study and experience, which may be called secondary. 

(1) Primary characteristics from original qualities of Burke’s 
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intellect.—(i) Elevated beauty. One dislikes the expressions lyrical 
prose and poetical prose. These belong to that which Cicero brands 
as “adipata,” the greasy pastry style; but I refer to elevated 
passages which one hardly knows how to define, as poetry or 
prose. Such passages are capable of being produced only by the 
highest genius, and by it only intermittently. Some image or 
thought of exquisite beauty is indicated in language which, like 
the Hebrew prophecies, is without rhyme or quantity; without 
the perfect exactitude, the definitely measured musical phrase, but 
lofty, suggestive, ideal, passionate, pathetic.* We all remember 
the personage in the comedy who is astonished to learn from his 
instructor that he has been speaking prose all! his life without 
knowing it. I am sometimes inclined to think that verse was the 
original form of composition until some clever creature invented 
prose. Such passages as those to which I have referred occur 
in our best prose, though rarely. We find them in Hobbes, in 
Bunyan, in Fuller, in Sir Philip Sydney, in Sir Walter Raleigh. We 
find them in Gray’s Letters—for instance,in that which describes the 
sunrise upon the sea. We find them in Locke’s exquisite Images of 
Memory ; in Cardinal Newman’s wonderful sentences upon music ; 
but we find them in Burke more frequently than in almost any 
other writer. Even when he walks we perceive that he has wings. 
I need not apologise for quoting once more his description of 
Marie Antoinette. Its perfect music and golden cadences will 
never pall upon the ear of any generation of English-speaking 
men : 

It is now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw the Queen of France, then 
the Dauphiness, at Versailles ; and surely never lighted on this orb, which she 
hardly seemed to touch, a more delightful vision. I saw her just above the 
horizon, decorating and cheering the elevated sphere she just began to move 
in—glittering like the morning star, full of life, and splendour, and joy. Oh! 
what a revolution! and what a heart must I have, to contemplate without 
emotion that elevation and that fall! Little did I dream when she added 
titles of veneration to those of enthusiastic, distant, respectful love, that she 
should ever be obliged to carry the sharp antidote against disgrace concealed 
in that bosom; little did I dream that I should have lived to see such disasters 
fallen upon her in a nation of gallant men, in a nation of men of honour, and 
of cavaliers. I thought ten thousand swords must have leaped from their 
scabbards to avenge even a look that threatened her with insult. But the age 
of chivalry is gone. That of sophisters, economists, and calculators has suc- 
ceeded ; and the glory of Europe is extinguishea for ever. Never, never more 


* One of the best services which modern Biblical criticism has rendered 
to Biblical study lies in this direction. The highest productions of Hebrew 
prophecy come from men who were orators as well as poets. They were, in all 
probability, subject to certain rules of metre or quantity, as well as of parallel 
structure.—Dr. Harper’s Commentary on Amos and Hosea. 
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shall we behold that generous loyalty to rank and sex, that proud submission, 
that dignified obedience, that subordination of the heart, which kept alive, 
even in servitude itself, the spirit of an exalted freedom. The unbought grace 
of life, the cheap defence of nations, the nurse of manly sentiment and heroic 
enterprise, is gone! It is gone, that sensibility of principle, that chastity of 
honour, which felt a stain like a wound, which inspired courage whilst it 
mitigated ferocity.* 


Under this head we may include passages which clothe the 


commonplaces of politics or philosophy in a new and majestic 
array : 


Society is, indeed, a contract. Subordinate contracts for objects of mere 
occasional interest may be dissolved at pleasure ; but the State ought not to 
be considered nothing better than a partnership agreement in a trade of pepper 
and coffee, calico and tobaccos, or some other such low concern, to be taken 
up for a little temporary interest, and to be dissolved by the fancy of the 
parties. It is to be looked on with other reverence, because it is not a partner- 
ship in things subservient only to the gross animal existence of a temporary 
and perishable nature. It is a partnership in all science ; a partnership in all 
art ; a partnership in every virtue and in all perfection. As the ends of such 
a partnership cannot be obtained in many generations, it becomes a partner- 
ship not only between those who are living, but between those who are living, 
those who are dead, and those who are to be born. Each contract of each 
particular State is but a clause in the great primeval contract of eternal 
society, linking the lower with the higher natures, connecting the visible and 
invisible world, according to a fixed compact sanctioned by the inviolable oath 
which holds all physical and all moral natures, each in their appointed place. 
This law is not subject to the will of those who by an obligation above them 
and infinitely superior are bound to submit their will to that law. The muni- 
cipal corporations of that universal kingdom are not morally at liberty at their 
pleasure, and on their speculations of a contingent improvement, wholly to 
separate and tear asunder the bands of their subordinate community, and to 
dissolve it into an unsocial, uncivil, unconnected chaos of elementary principles. 
It is the first and supreme necessity only, a necessity that is not chosen, but 
chooses, a necessity paramount to deliberation, that admits no discussion and 
demands no evidence, which alone can justify a resort to anarchy. This 
necessity is no exception to the rule ; because this necessity itself is a part, too, 
of that moral and physical disposition of things to which a man must be 
obedient by consent of force ; but if that which is only submission to necessity 
should be made the object of choice the law is broken, nature is disobeyed, 
and the rebellious are outlawed, cast forth and exiled from the world of reason, 
and order, and peace, and virtue, and fruitful penitence, into the antagonistic 
world of madness, discord, vice, confusion, and unavailing sorrow. 


It will be acknowledged that this passage is written “in the large 
language of the early gods,” that it combines the fulness of 


® A near and dear relative of mine, whose early life was spent in Norfolk, told 
me that some time in 1790 a copy of the Reflections on the French Revolution 
came to the village where he lived. There was a seat under a tree where one 
of the village sages used to read the Bible aloud on fine Sundays. When 
the Reflections came to him he read the passage aloud with tears rolling down 
his cheeks, admidst sobs from the audience. 
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Hooker with the patient and sonorous majesty of Milton’s prose. 
It is worthy of being noted that Burke’s style grows loftier and 
more imaginative as life goes on. In the gallery of his early 
youth the windows are of Puritanical plainness; those of his 
advanced life are passionately emblazoned with voluminous 
scenes and the richest colouring. ° 

(ii) The second characteristic of this kind in Burke’s writings is 
hepower of sarcasm combined with pathos. In humour Burke 
appears to be deficient. He has few short, resistless touches of 
the kind. With children, we are told, that he was delightful. 
Their superb playfellow romped with them, made bad puns, and 
told delightfully absurd stories. In his speeches nothing of the 
kind appears. His humour is too heavy and elephantine, but in 
the union of sarcasm with pathos he reigns unrivalled. The 
finest instance of this will be found in Burke’s “Letter to a Noble 
Lord.” The Duke has the misfortune of being whipped before 
the eyes of all generations, lashed by an immortal hand. Never 
did such pathos come to the aid of such invective. He bares a 
broken heart and strips a giant’s arm : 


He [his son] would soon have supplied every deficiency and symmetrised 
every disposition. It would not have been for that successor to resort to any 
stagnant, wasting reservoir of merit in me or inmy ancestry. He had in himself 
a salient, living spring of generous and manly action. Every day he lived he 
would have repurchased the bounty of the Crown, and ten times more, if ten 
times more he had received. He was made a public creature, and had no 
enjoyment whatever but in the performance of some duty. At this exigent 
moment, the loss of a finished man is not easily supplied. But a Disposer 
whose power we are little able to resist, and whose wisdom it behoves us not 
at all to dispute, has ordained it in another manner, and (whatever my querulous 
weakness might suggest) a far better. The storm has gone over me; and I 
lie like one of those old oaks which the late hurricane has scattered about me. 
I am stripped of all my honours, I am torn up by the roots and lie prostrate 
on theearth! There, and prostrate there, I most unfeignedly recognise the 
divine justice and in some degree submit to it. But whilst I humble myself 
before God, I do not know that it is forbidden to repel the attacks of unjust 
and inconsiderate men. 


Let me add here that Dryden’s splendour, energy, and learning 
had something in them attractive to Burke, and had an influence 
both upon his prose and upon his early poetical exercises. 
Burke’s quotation of Dryden, under the picture of the son whom 
he so tenderly loved, painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, is surely of 
unusual happiness : 


As precious gums are not for common fire, 
They but perfume the temple and expire ; 

So when he soon exhaled and vanished hence, 
A short sweet odour of a vast expense. 
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These, then, appear to be the primary characteristics of Burke’s 
style—elevated beauty and the union of sarcasm with pathos. 

(2) Wepass on to characteristics of Burke’s style which were 
determined by study and experience, to Burke’s method and 
general principle of disposal of his materials, that which older 
rhetoricians call “interpretatio.” In his pamphlets and longer 
speeches Burke first selects and expands the topics, which may 
justly be referred to a common centre. He then compresses the 
substance of these arguments into compendious and striking pro- 
positions. In the last analysis his discourse will be found to_ be 
propositions dilated, his propositions discourse concentrated. 
We are prepared to understand the argument by the discourse ; 
we are enabled and almost forced to remember it by the pro- 
positions. The second characteristic is the marvellous variety of 
the style which arises from the marvellous variety of the writer’s 
knowledge. His variety, indeed, seems to be inexhaustible. Most 
of the great English prose writers are not very difficult to 
imitate—for instance, Dr. Johnson and Gibbon—but Burke’s 
style can scarcely be imitated. His mind comprised the richest 
spoils of several languages. He does not confine himself to 
saying in Saxon what he could say more fully in Latin. He does 
not shrink from such Latinisms as “ auspicate” or “ inexplicable 
war.’ Bolingbroke was evidently his earliest master in English 
composition. Burke’s knowledge embraced the technicalities of 
many arts, sciences, professions, and even trades. For instance, 
in speaking of a large series of articles in the scheme of financial 
reform, he says: “I heaved the lead every inch of the way.” 
All readers of Burke will remember his splendid description 
of the whales in his speech, “On Conciliation with America.” 
In his “ Letter to a Noble Lord” he does not forget what he 
has learned about whales : 

The grants to the house of Russell were so enormous as not only to outrage 
economy, but even to stagger credibility. The Duke of Bedford is the leviathan 
among all the creatures of the Crown. He tumbles about his unwieldy bulk ; 
he plays and frolics in the ocean of the royal bounty. Huge as he is, and 
whilst “he lies floating many a rood,” he is still a creature. His ribs, his fins, 
his whalebone, his blubber, the very spiracles through which he spouts a 
torrent of brine against his origin and covers me all over with the spray— 
everything of him and about him is from the throne. Is it for him to question 
the dispensation of the royal tavour ? 

Burke must surely have contrived to learn something of the 
minute mysteries of the butcher’s shop : 

Is it not a singular phenomenon that whilst the sams-culott carcass-butchers, 
and the philosophers of the shambles are pricking their dotted lines upon his 
hide, and like the print of the poor ox that we see at the shop-windows at 
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Charing Cross, alive as he s, and thinking no harm in the world, he is divided 
into rumps and sirloins and briskets, and into all sorts of pieces for roastins 
boiling, and stewing, that all the while they are measuring him his Grace 
is measuring me; is invidiously comparing the bounty of the Crown with the 
deserts of the defender of his order, and in the same moment fawning on those 
who have the knife half out of the sheath—poor innocent? 


But all this knowledge, vast and minute as it is, would have been 
little without the moral and political wisdom which he had 
acquired. Moral wisdom was Burke’s stronghold. He had no 
liking for supersubtle theories, but was content with broad and 
intensely human ideas. His political wisdom needs no com- 
mendation. I am only stating an undeniable fact, when I 
say that there were four leading articles of Burke’s creed. He 
was anti-doctrinaire. He disliked new political theories. He was 
anti-ochlocratic, not, I think, essentially anti-democratic. He was 
anti-disestablishmentarian, and he was anti-innovationist—that is, 
he was opposed to innovation for innovation’s sake, but only 
opposed to change when the existing order of things obviously 
worked well. For Burke, the wise statesman was one who pos- 
sessed the equilibrium of two qualities—the instinct to preserve 
when possible, the capacity to change when necessary. Let me 
quote a passage suitable to this connection from the admirable 
Gleanings from Burke, by Dr. Butler, Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


A few of his maxims, to my mind maxims of wisdom, I will throw in almost 
without connection, and you will not ask me too suspiciously from what corn- 
lands they are gleaned. ‘‘ What dignity [he asks] is derived from persever- 
ance in absurdity?”; “ Falsehood is a perennial spring”; “ Tyranny is a 
poor provider” ; “ The irresistible operation of feeble counsels” ; “If we lose 
the profit, let us get rid of the odium” ; ‘‘ Great and acknowledged force is 
not impaired, either in fact or in opinion, by an unwillingness to exert itself” ; 
“ Our fault was more tolerable than our attempt to mend it, and our sin far 
more salutary than our penitence” ; “ Your ancestors did not churlishly sit 
down alone to the feast of Magna Charta” ; “I do not know the method of 
drawing up an indictment against a whole people”; “I confess that the 
character of the judge in my own cause is a thing that frightens me ”; “ An 
Englishman is the unfittest person on earth to argue another Englishman into 
slavery : your speech should bewray you” ; “ By an eternal law Providence 
has decreed vexation to violence and poverty to rapine” ; “1 have no idea of 
a liberty unconnected with honesty and justice.” 


It is impossible to avoid one digression from the subject of 
Burke’s style to another of larger interest. Burke was the 
most benevolent of politicians. He loved justice and hated 
iniquity. He was the enemy of oppression in America, in 
India (probably with some exaggeration), in Ireland. We 
cannot help asking why he felt that superb sorrow only for 
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suffering royalty in France—why, like Prospero in The 
Tempest, he became the dupe of his own spells? How did 
it happen that he had been so blind to the necessary extinc- 
tion of French royalty? In the year 1796, when Napoleon was 
just beginning his career of conquest, he exclaims in his 
famous Letters on a Regicide Peace—“The fall of the French 
monarchy was far from being preceded by any exterior 
symptoms of decline.” Yet aman so inferior as Lord Chester- 
field could write in December 1739—“ All symptoms which I 
have ever met with in history, and which preface great revolu- 
tions and changes in Government, are daily increasing in 
France.” Let us think for a moment of the lurid chapter in 
Carlyle’s description of the death of Louis XV. “ At the death 
of Louis XV. much more lay sick than poor Louis—not only 
the French King, but French kingship.” Burke and Gibbon, 
the greatest of politicians and the greatest of historians, both 
missed what one would have supposed must have been clearly 
visible to observers like themselves. A study of Sir James 
Mackintosh’s Vindice Gallice will be a useful logical exercise 
for those who are in danger of being too far carried away by 
the magnificent rhetoric of part of Burke’s Reflections on the 
French Revolution. 

It must not, however, be supposed that Burke’s writings are 
entirely destitute of remarkable previsions of the future. To 
possess great principles is, indeed, to possess the elements of 
prophecy. Listen to the following sentences, and remember 
they were written in 1790 :-— 


In the weakness of one kind of authority, and in the fluctuation of all, the 
officers ofan army will remain for some time mutinous and full of faction, 
until some popular general, who understands the art of conciliating the soldiery, 
and who possesses the true spirit of command, shall draw the eyes of all men 
upon himself. Armies will obey him on his personal account. There is no 
other way of securing military obedience in this state of things. But the 
moment in which that event shall happen, the person who really commands 
the army is your master ; the master (that is little) of your King, the master 
of your Assembly, the master of your whole Republic. 

Or study his brief address of half a dozen pages to the British 
colonists in North America, which Lord Acton called “the 
grandest of State papers.” We have compressed into that remark- 
able document the prophecy of the expansion and principles of 
English colonisation. Let us remember that Burke laid down 
axioms of government in relation to the India and the America of 
his own day, which have found their perfect expression in 
modern times. These axioms are the refinement of political 
courtesy, the determination not to insult the natural sentiments 
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of subject races, not to saw the curb until it is flecked with 
reddened foam, and in dealing with men of our own blood 
never to forget that the passion for freedom is inherent in our 
race. I have visited the States of America, and stood in 
places consecrated by the history of freedom. I have 
stood in Philadelphia, where Franklin uttered the famous 
sentence: “Gentlemen, let us hang together—if we do 
not wish to hang singly.” I have looked out of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’ windows in Boston on the harbour, where 342 chests 
of Bohea were soaked in ice water, and the bay grew black with 
unexpected tea. Upon the River Potomac I have turned and 
looked where the Capitol of Washington looked like a marble 
dome let down from the sky. I have stood with bowed head 
where Washington rests with the stately lady who, in her 
husband’s language, “heard the roar of the guns of his first 
battle and of his last.” And everywhere among cultivated 
Americans Burke is still revered as one of the asserters of their 
liberties. 

To sum up, the secondary characteristics of Burke’s style 
appear to me to be a convincing method, boundless variety, and 
weight of moral and political wisdom. No doubt, ,there are 
minor flaws to be found. There is an occasional want of taste. 
A graver fault is that he has too much of his favourite Cicero, 
and too little of Demosthenes. He wants sometimes that which 
the Greeks untranslatably call devdrng. The term signifies prac- 
tical reason, animated by intensity of passion, and, above all, 
going direct to its end. His grand generalisations, the pictures of 
character (Talbot, Keppel, Townsend, Chatham, and many others) 
which he finds leisure to draw in the course of his speeches, can- 
not have told upon the division list; but larger issues were before 
him than those of party, and there are higher things than literary 
pleasure or literary effect. Perhaps we are in a better position to 
do him justice than those who heardhim. He had not the magic 
presence and noble attitude, the perfect action, the flashing eye, 
the storm-light of genius upon his face, the tears in the voice, 
which belong to a favoured few amongst speakers of genius. 
The small wits of the House of Commons called him “the dinner 
bell.” His speech on the “ Nabob of Arcot’s debts” occupied 
five hours. For about four hours and a half Erskine slept the 
sleep of the just. Pitt asked Lord Grenville whether it was 
necessary to reply. Grenville answered, “The speech has 
made no impression upon the House; there is not the slightest 
necessity to answer it.” Yet qualities which caused failure at the 
moment have ensured lasting success, The influence of Burke’s 
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conscientious study of subjects is said by the highest authority 
to have changed the whole tone of Parliamentary debates. Lord 
Lyttleton, in a speech which excited high admiration at the time, 
is said by one who heard him to have spoken in the perfect style 
of the day, talking heroics through his nose, with the gesticula- 
tions of a puppet. Phrases of Burke have passed into the texture 
of ourlanguage. They are used unconsciously in prose and even 
in verse. “Men of light and leading” is not Disraeli’s, but 
Burke’s. “Superstitions of the heart” belongs to him also. 
Thus, in F. W. Faber’s once celebrated prize poem, The Knights 
of St. John (1836), he says, without any note of quotation, 
though we part 
With these great superstitions of the heart. 

In one of Shelley’s most admired writings, his Hymn to 
Intellectual Beauty, he writes : 


Whom, Spirit fair! thy spells did bind 
To fear himself, and love all humankind. 


Shelley, unconsciously, no doubt, plagiarised from Burke—“ The 
true lawgiver ought to love his kind, and to fear himself.” 

Recent publications about Gibbon give us somewhat more 
accurately the feeling of these two remarkable men to each other. 
Of Gibbon, Horace Walpole says, “ His mouth, mellifluous as 
Plato’s, was a round h«.2 in the centre of his visage.” That 
mellifluous mouth hada ce time little but bitterness for Burke. 
Gibbon calls the orator “« .,atermill of words and images.” The 
orator calls the historian’s style “ tinsel and frippery.” But, after 
the Revolution, Gibbon speaks in another strain. ‘1 admire his 
elogence ; I approve his politics; I adore his chivalry; and 
forgive him his superstition.” 

I close what has been so imperfectly said with two lessons. 
The first is an intellectual lesson. It is the benefit of the study 
of works of genius, of works which are stamped with the 
approbation of all competent writers. Genius is an essentially 
productive force, the capability of permanent generation and 
after-life. It is the pollen which possesses the power of 
imperishable reproduction. Literature may be said to be 
divided into two classes—the literature of knowledge and that 
of force; the literature of utility and that of impulse; the 
literature which pays and the literature which propagates. Take 
Miss Acton’s Cookery Book as an instance of the first, and Milton’s 
prose as an instance of the second. Miss Acton’s Cookery Book 
has its utility for the housekeeper and the cook. John Bright 
learned nothing about his special business from Milton; but he 
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rose from Milton’s prose like the eagle, with the sunlight in his 
eyes and the strength of the wind under his wings. The second 
lesson which I would derive is one of a higher and more spiritual 
kind. Burke was emphatically a good man. No word which 
he spoke or wrote ever caused a saint a sigh or a maiden a 
blush. The coarse scandal of the age never dared to associate 
him with meanness or impurity. He was a noble moralist, the 
champion of the oppressed in America, in India, in Ireland; as 
regards the latter, probably the prompter of the burning 
sentences of Dr. Johnson, the extremest of Tories. In all 
the relations of life he was true and tender. His cares, as he 
so beautifully said, fell from him when he passed under the roof- 
tree of his home. He bows his majestic head at the name of 
God. He rests with the strength of a man and with the sweetness 
of a child, tenderly and simply, upon the Saviour of the world. 
We Irishmen, who have not much Celtic blood in our veins, 
are not ashamed of our country. We thank God that we are the 
fellow countrymen of one so great and so good. Burke possessed 
the genius of style and the style of genius, but he had made 
something better his own in the severe discipline of life—the 
sanctity which is related to ordinary goodness much as genius is 
related to ordinary talent. He was beloved by his neighbours. 
He was dear to the children of the French refugees who flocked 
to our shores; to some of the good priests who were driven 
to our shores by the incapacity for moderation fatally inherent 
in French politicians. He belongs to the company who have 
their Father’s name written on their foreheads ; whose life is 
one act of strength, because, by a sublime paradox, they see 
Him who is unseen. 

There are two subjects on which I should have liked to say a 
little more. Lord Acton has well said that in Burke’s electioneer- 
ing speeches at Bristol “he has laid down for ever the law of 
the relations between Members and constituencies, which is the 
inmost barrier against the reign of Democratic force.” Charles 
Sumner once said to me, “Mr. Burke legislated from these 
hustings” (Letter of Lord Acton, pp. 4, 5). A_ still more 
extensively needed lesson is to be found in his treatment of the 
distinction between bribery of individuals and the equally 
degrading and infinitely more dangerous bribery of classes. 


WILLIAM ARMAGH. 


SOME LEGAL SCANDALS 


THE appointment of the late Liberal member for the Launceston 
Division of Cornwall to the vacancy in the Court of Appeal, 
caused by the retirement of Lord Justice Mathew, has again 
directed public attention to the urgent necessity for drastic legal 
reform. It is unfortunate for the Government, and disastrous to the 
interests of justice, that a professional purist like Lord Loreburn 
should inaugurate his régime by the perpetration of one of the 
most flagrant examples of political jobbery of modern times, and 
one, happily, without parallel in the annals of the English Bar. 
It has hitherto been an axiom that the character of any candidate 
for a judicial appointment should, like Czesar’s wife, be above 
suspicion. Indeed, this excellent principle has been applied by 
the consensus of public opinion to all holders of, or candidates 
for, political office. The least suggestion of impropriety in 
conduct, if established, has been considered an insuperable 
disqualification for the service of the State. It was the applica- 
tion of this principle which forced the late Mr. Mundella from 
the Presidentship of the Board of Trade in 1894, and Mr. Hayes 
Fisher from the Treasury two years ago. In regard to the latter, 
it was, nevertheless, stated by Mr. Balfour in the House of 
Commons, and universally endorsed in Parliament and through- 
out the country, that Mr. Hayes Fisher had done nothing which 
reflected in the slightest degree upon his personal honour. The 
application of the same principle in another direction is seen in 
Mr. Gladstone’s denunciation of Mr. Parnell after the Divorce 
Court proceedings in 1891; and in the resignation of the President- 
ship of the Local Government Board by Sir Charles Dilke twenty 
years ago. And the fact that the Liberals exploit the undoubted 
abilities of the latter for Party purposes, while hypocritically 
excluding him from office, points to the conclusion that public 
offences are purged by no atonement: are barred by no Statute 
of Limitations. 

In the last Parliament the Radicals affirmed, in season and out 
of season with wearisome iteration, that the director of a public 
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company should ipso facto be disqualified for holding political 
office ; and if such transcendent integrity is to be required in 
Ministers, how much more in the case of judges? Yet the very 
first appointment made by the Radical Lord Chancellor to the 
judicial bench is that of a gentleman, against whom a successful 
action has been brought by his own stepdaughters, for an account 
of the moneys, estimated at £18,000, received by him as their 
sole trustee since 1888, to which they were entitled under the 
terms of their mother’s will, and in respect of which such account 
had been refused by him. The defendant contended at the 
trial that the young ladies agreed, on the death of their mother, 
to continue to reside with him, and that he was to provide board 
and lodgings, and allow them all necessary personal expenditure, 
in consideration of being permitted to appropriate to his own 
use their entire income, in each case about £620 a year. Mr. 
Justice Joyce, who tried the action, held that this arrangement 
was, to use the judge’s expression, “ peculiar,”* and having regard 
to the facts disclosed—inter alia, that the young ladies had not 
precise or accurate knowledge of the alleged arrangement, that 
they never were given possession or enjoyment of their fortunes, 
that they were under the defendant’s influence, and had no 
independent or other advice—the arrangement was one of which 
the Court could not approve. His Lordship accordingly ordered 
that an account should be taken. This judgment is to be 
appealed from, and stands No. 19 in the list of appeals entered for 
trial from the Chancery Division ; but the issue of the appeal 
cannot affect my argument. 

Cases of fraudulent trustees and breaches of trust are constantly 
adjudicated upon in the Court of Appeal. Is Lord Justice 
Moulton to be precluded from hearing such cases in future ? 
If not, what confidence can litigants and the public possibly 
have in his arbitraments. If the Lord Justice had not been a 
politician it may safely be asserted, in view of the judgment of 
Joyce, J., that he would never have been promoted to the Bench, 
Therefore his appointment was a political job, for which Lord 
Loreburn cannot repudiate responsibility, and it affords another 
argument to that increasing body of the public who urge that 
membership of the House of Commons should be regarded a 
bar to judicial preferment. 

At the present time, although nearly thirty years have elapsed 
since the principle that all clerical appointments in the public 
service should be thrown open to public competition, was 
affirmed by public opinion and by Order in Council, there are no 

* Ttmes, June 5, 1905. 
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fewer than about 500 purely clerical appointments in the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, to which are attached salaries 
ranging from a minimum of £100 per annum to £800 per annum 
in the gift of the judges. 

A schedule of the qualifications and previous occupations of 
many of the clerks nominated to the staff of the Supreme Court 
for the last thirty years would simply amaze the public, and 
shock their not too fine sense of decency. I do not now 
propose to give any details of the abuses of patronage, but I do 
desire earnestly to call public attention to the fact that the 
present method of recruiting the High Court clerical staff makes 
for inefficiency and serious waste of public funds. There is no 
reason why all these posts, which are purely clerical, should not 
be scheduled for open competition, under Class I. or the Second 
Division, or both, in like manner as clerkships in the Treasury, the 
Foreign Office, the War Office, the Inland Revenue, the Post 
Office, &c. &c. Such ,reform would result in securing for the 
various branches of the Supreme Court an efficient establishment, 
with the result that in a very few years a reduction of probably 
fifty per cent. of their pres: nt strength might be effected, without 
prejudice to public business. 

Yet another legal reform presses. The present method of con- 
ducting High Court business is defective in at least two respects. 
In the first place, the judicial day of five hours is all too short. 
It is true that in Fortescue’s time the judges did not sit for more 
than three hours aday. They afforded an excellent example in 
early rising, “three-bottle” men though many of them are reported 
to have been, for they took their seats in Westminster Hall at 
8 A.M. and rose for the day at 11 A.M. Then they had lunch, and it 
is quaintly recorded that they spent the remainder of the day “in 
the study of the laws, reading of Holy Scriptures, and other 
innocent amusement, at their pleasure.” 

As time passed this contemplative existence of the judges came 
toanend. With the growth of the commerce of England legal 
business increased, and the judges were required to extend the 
length of their legal day. This was gradually increased until 
we find the Commission appointed in George the Fourth’s 
reign to inquire into the practice and proceedings of the Supreme 
Courts. of Common Law report in 1829, that the judges of the 
King’s Bench and Common Pleas sat six hours a day. The 
business of the Exchequer, however, had not grown as rapidly 
as in the other Common Law courts, and only required the 
four barons to sit for two hours, on an average, daily. The 
average number of causes entered in the Common Law courts 
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for the five years ended in 1827 is stated by the Commissioners 
to have been over 79,000 per annum. The average number 
entered in the King’s Bench for the five years ended in 1903, was 
70,552 per annum, and that for the five years ended in 1898 was 
69,566 perannum. Inthe Georgian courts, therefore, the number 
of Common Law causes entered for trial was larger than the 
number entered at the present time, yet twelve judges were 
easily able to dispose of the work. At present there are fifteen 
Common Law judges, who discharge less business, yet, in the 
words of the Bovril advertisement, “I hear they want more.” 
There is no reason why the legal day should not be extended, 
and this is strongly felt by the public having business in the 
Law Courts. I do not suggest the eight-hours day coveted by 
the Labour members. To work the judges night and day, like 
Dandin in La Fontaine, might be productive of grave scandal. 


Mais ot dormirez-vous, mon pére ? 
Dandin. A Yaudience ! 


There is no reason, however, why the judges, who are well 
paid at {£5000 per annum, being five times as much as the 
French judges receive for similar services, and greatly in excess 
of the earnings of some of them when at the Bar, should not 
now revert to the old practice of sitting six hours daily. The 
adoption of this course would affect a saving of three judges in 
the King’s Bench Division, and, at least, one in Chancery, per- 
haps two, for the work in that division has, of late years, fallen 
off greatly. Surely, in view of the fact that the judges sit, 
whether in court, chambers, or on circuit, for only about 200 
days out of the 365 days, this is not too much to expect of them. 
They worked infinitely harder when at the Bar, where a junior 
counsel has to perform a great deal of “collar work” to earn 
£2000 per annum. A King’s Counsel, to earn £5000 a year, has 
to work much longer than six hours a day for 200 days in the 
year and to make a provision for old age. On the other hand his 
Majesty’s judges rarely devote to their official duties one hour be- 
yond those spent in court, and are freed from the King’s Counsels’ 
anxiety as to the future, knowing that it is their right to retire 
voluntarily on a pension of £3500 a year after fifteen years’ 
service, or before the expiration of that period, should their 
retirement be caused by ill-health. 

The second objection to the conduct of legal business lies in 
the fact that, for all practical purposes, the King’s Bench judges 
do not sit on Saturdays. This practice is long-standing, and has 
been, and is, the subject of wide and most unfavourable public 
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comment. The Lord Chief Justice never sits on Saturday, 
unless it be to preside in a Court of Crown Cases Reserved, 
or Crown Paper. Seven such courts were held in 1905, there- 
fore the Lord Chief Justice only sat on seven Saturdays last 
year. The six courts of the former sat at 10 A.M. and rose 
at 11 A.M., when he and the four other judges forming the 
court were free for the day. During term last year there were 
thirty-four Saturdays upon which the Common}! Law courts 
professed to sit. If seven be deducted from that number, it 
is seen that for twenty-seven Saturdays the Lord Chief Justice did 
not sit. 

The following table shows the number of judges who were on 
circuit, who sat in the Law Courts and chambers, and who were 


not in attendance, on the several Saturdays in term during 1905, 
Viz. : 


' On In Court | On | In Court 
Saturday. Circuit. os Absent. |} Saturday. Circuit. — Absent. 


uphn on 
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ADADPUUUUNS 


9 25 
April 1 
8 


” 


| 


| 


» 15 
May 6 
” 13 


7 
” 20 


_ = 
NI COM OP OW HUH OUI 


DADMCMOAUW CHOON Quius 


OnE Qe DOH OW 


MmOAUMAANNIWHE HS HOSNUWNvt 
PhW VN NWWUWUHW DN AuWu DO 


But this is not the only grievance complained of in respect of 
Saturday sittings. The above loss is estimated on the illusory 
assumption that those judges who, in fact, sat on Saturdays, dis- 
posed of the work that should be discharged on a Saturday. 
The lists, however, of the judges who sat on the days in question 
contain, for the most part, nothing of substance : they are made 
up chiefly of Order XIV. cases, many of which are cleared off 
in ten to fifteen minutes, and not one in fifty take more than 
from half to three-quarters of an hour. Take the cause list for 
Saturday, March 4. Two judges were allotted each three, one 
judge one, and one judge two Order XIV. cases, and one judge 
tried a common jury. On April 1 two judges had each two 
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Order XIV. cases, one judge had a non-jury part heard, and the 
other judge who sat had a commercial cause “for further con- 
sideration.” On May 13 one judge had one non-jury action, 
four judges had each two Order XIV. cases, and one judge had 
one. On July 8 one judge had three, and two judges had each 
two Order XIV. cases listed. On July 15 one judge’s list con- 
tained three Order XIV. cases, and ore judge tried one. On 
November 4 two judges had two, and two judges had three 
Order XIV. cases, and one judge tried a non-jury action part 
heard. On December 16 two judges had each three Order XIV. 
cases, one judge had a common-jury action, and one a case 
“ for further consideration.” 

These instances, which are fair examples of the complete cause 
lists for all the Saturdays in term during the year under review, 
need no comment, and point to the immediate necessity for 
reform. It is to be hoped that the judges will themselves apply 
the remedy, which is in their own hands, and forthwith make 
Saturday an effective day of three and a half hours, as it is sup- 
posed to be. Otherwise attention will undoubtedly be called to 
this scandal in Parliament, and an unpleasant resolution moved. 


A much wider field of effort is presented to the legal reformer 
in the present circuit system. It is obsolete, it is wasteful, and it 
delays the administration of the law. As the circuits are at present 
constituted, fifty-four towns are visited by his Majesty’s judges 
during each Assizes, including Presteign with a population of 
1237, Lampeter with 1722, Appleby with 1764, Oakham with 
3293, Mold with 4263, Monmouth with 5000, Bodmin with 5353, 
Haverford West with 6007, Brecon with 6111, Devizes with 6532, 
Carmarthen with gooo, and so on. The following table shows 
the number of civil causes tried, and the amounts recovered, at 
these towns during the year 1903, viz. : 


| 


‘Town. | No. of Cases. | Amount Recovered. 


Presteign 
Lampeter 
Appleby . 
Oakham . 
Mold 
Monmouth 
Bodmin . 
Haverfordwest 
Brecon 
Devizes . 
Carmarthen 
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During the same year there were no civil causes whatever to 
try in Aylesbury, Huntingdon, Warwick, and Dolgelly ; and there 
was only one case for trial in each of the following towns: 
Northampton, Hereford, Shrewsbury, Beaumaris, Ruthin, Taunton, 
and Wells. So trumpery are most of these causes that too often 
it might be said that the Assize judges “wear out a good whole- 
some forenoon in hearing a cause between an orange-wife and a 
fosset-seller ; and then rejourn the controversy of threepence toa 
second day of audience.” 

In the following table (p. 94) are set out the total number 
of civil causes tried in each circuit town, and the total amount of 
damages recovered therein during the year 1993. 

One sees at a glance that in point of amount about go per cent. 
of these actions are now triable in the County Courts by reason 
of their extended jurisdiction under the Act 3 Edward VII. cap. 
42. Furthermore, the cause of action in each case was such as 
might be tried bya County Court judge, except in the cases of 
28 actions for breach of promise of marriage, 4 for seduction, 
29 for libel, and 41 for slander. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that if the parties had consented to the jurisdiction, every 
one of these actions might have been tried in the County Courts. 
If such consent be withheld, the writs in these cases must be 
taken out in the High Court, but, nevertheless, they may be re- 
mitted by order of the HighCourt to aCounty Court for trial. There 
seems to be no reason why the County Courts should not have 
original jurisdiction up to the amount of the extended limit. The 
above figures represent the volume of business done by the judges 
of Assize during 1903. By section 2 of the Act of 1903, the ex- 
tended jurisdiction of the County Courts did not come into 
operation until January 1, 1905, and it is most probable that when 
the returns for last year are published, a large falling off in the 
number of civil causes heard on circuit will be recorded. 

Nor can the apologists of the present circuit system found, 
upon the amount of criminal business transacted at the Assizes, 
a valid argument in support of its continuance. In the nature of 
the case, the volume of criminal business dealt with is much 
larger than that of civil business. The judges of Assize deliver 
the jails three times a year, and unless Quarter Sessions have been 
quite recently held, there are usually several prisoners awaiting 
trial. Furthermore, there are certain crimes which can only be 
tried by a judge of the High Court. These, however, form a small 
proportion of the cases tried at the Assizes, yet even of such, the 
courts of Quarter Sessions are quite competent to deal; with the 
majority. During the year 1903 the judges tried 3583 criminal 
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Amount 
i No. | Re. 
° 
covered. Contes: covered. 


° 
Causes. 


SOUTH-EASTERN CIRCUIT. 


Maidstone , II 496 | Huntingdon . . 
Guildford ; 6 325 || Cambridge . 

Lewes . ° 18 | 1158 || Ipswich . . 
Hertford . 6 442 |} Bury St. Edmunds. 
Chelmsford ‘ 7 227 || Norwich. ; 


Total 


MIDLAND CIRCUIT. 


Aylesbury. nil. _ Lincoln . 
Bedford . : 4 255 || Derby 
Northampton. ‘ I 200 || Nottingham 
Leicester ° 12 609 Warwick 
Oakham. ° o | mil. _- Birmingham . 
Total 


OXFORD CIRCUIT. 


Reading . ‘ 215 Monmouth 
Oxford . . nil. Hereford 
Worcester . 113 Shrewsbury . 
Gloucester m 188 Stafford . 


Total 


NORTHERN CIRCUIT. 


Appleby . nil. — || Manchester 


Carlisle . . 3 163 |; Liverpool 
Lancaster : . 2 85 |! Total 


NORTH-EASTERN CIRCUIT. 


Leeds 


Newcastle . 17 1728 | York 


Durham . F ‘ 18 1126 


Total 


WESTERN CIRCUIT. 


Bristol . : » | 29 | 3050 | Bodmin . 
Devizes & Salisbury | 3 nil. || Exeter 
Dorchester . : 6 210 ji} Winchester 
Taunton and Wells I nil, Total 


NORTH WALES CIRCUIT. 


Welshpool > fh wae. — || Ruthin 

Dolgelly . a ft aeeee — Mold 
Carnarvon. . 250 Chester . 
Beaumaris. ‘ nil, Total 


H WALES CIRCUIT. 


Haverfordwest 309 Presteign 
Lampeter . : Io || Cardiff . 
Carmarthen . . 5° Swansea. ° 
Brecon , ° 150 Total 
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cases on circuit, and courts of Quarter Sessions 8295. Of the 
former number 651 prisoners, and of the latter 1238 prisoners, 
were acquitted. So it would appear that a prisoner’s chances of 
acquittal are about equal, whether he be tried by a judge and jury 
or by a court of Quarter Sessions and jury. Of the former num- 
ber only 1347 were in respect of offences not triable at Quarter 
Sessions, and included 78 cases of murder, 39 cases of attempts 
to murder, 153 of manslaughter, 168 of felonious wounding, 171 
ef malicious wounding, 13 of procuring abortion, 65 of conceal- 
ment of birth, 68 of unnatural offences, 120 of rape, 19 of abduc- 
tion, 127 of bigamy, 13 of extortion by threats, 89 of arson, 224 
of forgery, 26 of coining, 68 of perjury, 23 of libel. 

There is no reason why all these offences, except the crimes of 
murder, attempts, and conspiracy, to murder, and manslaughter 
should not be made triable at Quarter Sessions. All indictments 
for high treason, treason-folony, and kindred offences are, and 
must continue to be, triable only by a judge, but they are so rarely 
laid that they may be left out of account. It is true that in 1903, 
in the majority of manslaughter cases, the accused on conviction 
were sentenced only to terms of imprisonment with hard labour, 
varying from three months to two years, the maximum for 
imprisonment with hardlabour. Courts of Quarter Sessions have 
power not only to inflict imprisonment, but also penal servitude, 
and therefore could have satisfactorily dealt with the majority of 
convictions for manslaughter. Everyindictment for manslaughter, 
however, is founded upon the loss of human life, and it is in the 
interest of the community that the trials of such should be pre- 
sided over by the highest criminal tribunal known to the law. 
But there is no reason why charges of felonious and malicious 
wounding should not be tried at Quarter Sessions. The very 
similar offences of inflicting actual bodily harm, unlawful wound- 
ing, and common assault, are tried in every court of Quarter 
Sessions, and the length of the sentences in cases of felonious 
wounding differs little from those inflicted by courts of Quarter 
Sessions for unlawful wounding and for inflicting actual bodily 
harm. ‘There may be some reason for continuing the practice of 
arraigning prisoners accused of procuring abortion before a judge 
of Assize, as the evidence is often technical ; but there is none for 
sending persons accused of concealment of birth for trial to the 
Assizes, The evidence is always very simple, and the sentences 
passed frequently nominal, and rarely more than a few weeks 
imprisonment. The same remarks apply to bigamy, to which 
there is practically never any defence. In ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred the accused pleads guilty, and although occasionally 
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in a very bad case of bigamy, where the circumstances amount 
to a rape, a severe sentence is passed, the judges, as a rule, inflict 
only nominal, or at most light, punishment. 

Dealing next with the crimes of rape and unnatural offences, 
in view of the large powers of the courts of Quarter Sessions 
under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, there is good reason 
for relieving the Assizes of these cases. The maximum punish- 
ment is penal servitude for life, but the life penalty is never in- 
flicted nowadays. The most severe sentence in modern times 
was twenty years penal servitude, but the circumstances calling 
for such stern punishment were most revolting, and fortunately 
entirely abnormal, even in the commission of these serious crimes. 
Of 69 prisoners convicted of rape in 1903, only 25 were sent 
into penal servitude, the remaining 44 being sentenced to terms 
of imprisonment with hard labour, varying from one month 
upwards, It must be remembered, however, that courts of Quarter 
Sessions have now power to inflict the life sentence upon pri- 
soners convicted of burglary, and sentences ranging from seven 
years to three years penal servitude for that and other offences 
are passed very frequently by such courts. The penalties for the 
two first-mentioned crimes should remain unchanged, but there 
should be power to deal with them at Quarter Sessions, as in the 
case of burglary. 

At the present time indictments charging arson can only be 
tried at Assizes, but few even of the most conservative criminal 
lawyers will contend that courts of Quarter Sessions are not as 
fully qualified to deal with them as with those for burglary. By 
the Act 59 & 60 Vict. cap. 57, passed in 1896, the latter courts 
were empowered to try burglary cases, which hitherto were only 
triable at the Assizes. I have had considerable experience in 
dealing with such cases as counsel either for the prosecution or 
the defence, and I never have heard a single complaint against 
that most useful statute. 

Forgery is another offence not cognisable by the Quarter 
Sessions, and there are still some who think such should be 
only triable by a judge. They tell you in all seriousness that less 
than a hundred years ago forgery was a capital offence, and that 
there are always complicated facts in such cases. True, in olden 
times, forgery was a capital offence ; so was sheep stealing ; so 
also was the offence of stealing above the value of five shillings. 
And the reformers who attacked those savage laws, compared to 
which the lex talionis of the Hebrew was humanity itself, 
encountered equally unreasoning opposition. In opposing a 
Bill introduced into the House of Lords to abolish the death 
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penalty for stealing above the value of five shillings, no less an 
authority than Lord Ellenborough, with all the weight of his 


position as Lord Chief Justice of England, is reported to have 
said : 


If we suffer this Bill to pass we shall not know where to stand ; we shall 
not know whether we are on our heads or our feet. If you repeal the Act 
which inflicts the penalty of death for stealing to the value of five shillings in 
a shop, you will be called upon next year to repeal a law which prescribes the 
penalty of death for stealing five shillings in a dwelling-house, there being no 
person therein—a Jaw, your Lordships must know, on the severity of which, 


and the application of it, stands the security of every poor cottager who goes 
out to his daily labour. 


Of course there may be complicated facts to investigate in 
forgery trials, but never more intricate than in cases of obtaining 
money by false pretences, or “long firm” frauds, which may be, 
and are in fact, constantly tried at Quarter Sessions. Neither 
can any well-grounded objection, either on the score of com- 
petence or policy, be urged against the same tribunal disposing 
of charges of offences against the coinage, of perjury, or 
of libel. 

The present circuit system stands condemned universally for 
many years, and the time has now arrived with the access of an 
all-powerful Government to office to effect a sweeping reform. 
Such would be welcomed by all, except that infinitesimally 
small fraction of the provincial public, whose interests are bound 
up in the perpetuation of this costly farce. 

Assuming, however, an unwillingness on the part of Parlia- 
ment to relieve the Assizes by enlarging the powers of Quarter 
Sessions a move in the right direction could be made by reduc- 
ing the present number of circuit towns. I have shown already 
that, with the exception of the great commercial centres, viz., 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, and 
Swansea, the various County Courts suffice for disposing of all 
the civil business tried on circuit. A High Court judge must 
visit, from time to time, each of these seven towns to deal with 
the civil business there. He could at the same time deliver the 
neighbouring jails of prisoners awaiting trial on the more serious 
charges. As regards the remaining districts in England and 
Wales, half a dozen additional towns would be ample at which 
to hold Assizes, say, Newcastle for the counties contiguous to 
Northumberland, Nottingham for its appointed counties, Nor- 
wich similarly, Carnarvon for North Wales, Exeter, Winchester, 
and Maidstone for their appointed areas. No alteration would 


be necessary in the present arrangements for trying crime in the 
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administrative County of London. All prisoners in the provinces 
could be conveniently conveyed to their respective Assize centres 
for trial, and the costs of and incidental to each case should be 
borne by the county interested in the prosecution, as at present. 

The serious drain upon the judiciary caused by the existing 
system needs only to be stated to be appreciated. There is 
what is known as a “commission day” for each Assize town, i.¢., 
the day immediately before that upon which business is begun. 
The individual judge is supposed to require that day for travel- 
ling to the Assize town, and as most of such are about fifty 
miles apart (the distance lying between London and the first 
Assize town having only to be traversed at the beginning of 
the Assize and a part of it on the return journey), this time 
allowance to reach the circuit towns is, in these days of rapid 
railway travelling, to say the least of it, liberal. In 1903 there 
were no fewer than 148 of these dies non, equivalent to four- 
fifths of the legal year of one puisne judge, in respect of which 
the Treasury paid the judges of Assize £3900 for salaries, exclu- 
sive of travelling and other allowances. During the same year the 
various judges on circuit sat in the aggregate 830 days, which 
represents fairly accurately the working year of four High Court 
judges. Practically, therefore, circuit occupied exclusively the 
time of five judges. I do not hesitate to affirm that if even the 
limited scheme of circuit reform above suggested were carried 
out, two judges would be ample for the purposes of both criminal 
and civil business in the provinces. 

It is difficult to estimate the saving of public funds which 
would be effected by these much-needed reforms of the circuit 
system. The necessity to incur the bulk of the following 
expenditure would cease, and the annual estimates be relieved 
of such sum : 


Salary of three judges, at £5000 perannum . . £15,000 
Salary of three judges’ marshals at £2 2s.aday . 2,800 
Judges’ allowances and travelling expenses . - 10,500 
Clerks of Assizes and travelling expenses : . 16,039 
District High Court Registrars (King’s Bench) . 21,010* 
Further savings would be effected in respect of the cost of 
holding the’Assizes in about forty towns, which, on a rearrange- 
ment, would no longer be visited. Not the least item of county 
expense is the upkeep of one house all the year round, in each 
circuit town, for use as “ judge’s lodgings,” and occupied as such 
often for less than a fortnight in the year. Of course, the holding 
of Quarter Sessions more frequently than four times a year would 
* Annual Estimates, 1905-6. 
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be necessary. At present, in many of the counties and boroughs, 
adjourned Quarter Sessions are also held. This practice should 
be made universal, and in very busy centres monthly sessions, if 
necessary, might be held, as at the Central Criminal Court and 
North and South London Sessions, 

The foregoing is only an outline of possible reforms in our 
circuit system, and unless some are adopted the judges will 
continue to wander about the circuits, will continue to do 
nothing on commission days, will continue their progress in 
comic state from their lodgings in the dull country town to the 
neighbouring church, if they happen to be of the Establishment, 
and from the church to the Shire hall ; preceded in these aim- 
less peregrinations by two sheriffs’ flunkeys discordantly toot- 
ling, on wheezy key-bugles, “ Rousseau’s Dream,” or other doleful 
melody. Such a performance could only find its counterpart in 
W. S. Gilbert’s incomparable comic opera. The sooner the legal 
reformer sets to work the better for law, for justice, and for the 
Exchequer. What an opportunity Lord Loreburn has of emu- 
lating the example set by one of his greatest predecessors ! of 
handing down a name to posterity worthy to be ranked with 
Lord Brougham, the greatest of legal reformers. 


PRACTISING BARRISTER. 


THE JOHANNESBURG VOTER 


THERE is a great deal of discussion nowadays as to the merits of 
one kind of franchise and another for the Transvaal, but we do 
not hear, very often, any account of the men who will exercise 
that franchise, whatever it may be. Who and what are these 
colonists, of our own race, whose future prospects are being now 
decided ? To read some of the comments on them, one would 
think that they were all wealthy men, but what a wonderful country 
the Transvaal would be if, out of 90,000 voters, the whole of the 
British section, some 50,000 in number, were capitalists! <A 
somewhat less crude idea is, that the so-called “ British” popula- 
tion of the Transvaal is floating and unstable, an amalgam of the 
most various races, with a large preponderance of foreigners and 
with no predominant national type. But this conception again 
is wholly misleading. There is a floating population at the Rand ; 
there are a certain number of foreigners, and in the very poorest 
class of the white population the proportion of Jewish immigrants 
from Eastern European is considerable, but the central body of this 
white population is neither migratory nor denationalised. It is 
essentially British, a great British middle-class and upper-working- 
class community, much more closely akin in its appearance, 
habits, tone and political temper, to one of the big industrial 
centres in the Mother Country than is, probably, the population 
of any other colonial city. 

Those of us who were brought into contact with these people 
during the trying and difficult times of 1899-1900, when they 
were expelled en masse from their homes, could tell a story of 
hard work and heroism, of patience and cheerfulness, and all the 
high qualties of which our race shows itself capable under cir- 
cumstances of novelty and hardship. Certainly those brave and 
tenacious Britons who, with their wives and families, first made 
the Rand a great industrial centre, who fought or endured 
through three years of war, and who have now again built up 
the prosperity of their adopted country, are a credit to the land 
that bred them and sent them forth, 
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In August 1899, when the existence of a deadlock between the 
Imperial Government and the Transvaal Republic was admitted, 
even by reluctant mine-managers and shareholders, most of the 
well-to-do Johannesburgers, the people who could live in 
hotels and who had capital snugly invested, left the Transvaal. 
Many of them stayed in Cape Town or Pietermaritzburg to 
help their poorer fellow townsmen; others, including the 
wealthy foreign element, went back to Europe to wait until the 
storm should be over; our concern is not with them, their 
numbers were insignificant, the amount of people with sufficient 
invested capital to live upon being even smaller, in proportion to 
the whole, in a new country than in an old one. It was not 
until September that the men who had only their earnings to 
depend upon, the men who had built the houses, worked in the 
mines, managed the machinery, and purveyed to the wants of the 
great industrial community, began to leave. First of all the great 
mining houses and commercial firms closed, making, in most 
cases, generous terms with their employees, and promising re- 
employment when the trouble should be over. The Cornish 
miners for the most part went straight home as the mines closed 
down. The better-off clerks and superintendents found their way 
down in crowded trains to the coast, accompanied or soon 
followed by the well-to-do shopkeepers and independent middle 
class. Besides filling the home-going steamers, this exodus 
crowded the coast towns with active and capable Englishmen 
and Scotchmen, who were not accustomed to idleness. How 
they “ hustled” sleepy old Cape Town! Newshops were opened 
in queer temporary places, with whatever goods had been saved 
from the Johannesburg store or could be waylaid at the docks, 
new clerks were taken on by local firms to meet the coming 
pressure of war trade, and Cape Town, most dignified and slow- 
moving of colonial cities, was made to wake up and learn 
promptitude. 

In the meantime the distress in Johannesburg had become 
acute ; trade had been at a standstill for months, savings were 
exhausted, thousands of families had been holding on mainly 
owing to the difficulty of realising any portion of the value of 
their business, stock, or household goods. These circumstances, 
combined with the uncertainty of their future if they left, and all 
the hostages to fortune which a settler has to keep him in one 
place, detained a very great number of British subjects in the 
Transvaal until a fortnight or so before the Boer ultimatum, when 
the Government of the two Republics, obeying the necessities of 
war, turned out summarily all the people whom they could not 
rely upon to fight for them. 
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None of us who were there will ever forget the rush and 
scramble of those days in Cape Town. The whole population of 
a great town was suddenly put into movement and descended in 
continuous streams down the railway lines which led to the Cape 
and Natal. The thousands from Johannesburg—men, women, 
and children—had to be met on arrival, first housed temporarily, 
and then provided with permanent accommodation. The British 
at hom:- had responded well to the appeal for funds to relieve 
their exiled fellow countrymen, and the men and women of Natal 
and Cape Colony rose gloriously to the demands made upon 
them by the occasion—especially the women, and, in Cape Town, 
especially one woman, Dr. Jane Waterston, whose devotion, in- 
telligence, and splendid organising powers made the work of all 
the other women effective. And if there seldom was a more 
inspired band of workers than those whom she collected together, 
surely never were there more wonderful people to help. There 
was one very striking thing about these Transvaal British—they 
never grumbled. The people I am speaking of had lost, for the 
moment, everything ; sometimes each other, for many families 
had been separated in the confusion of starting, so that often dis- 
membered fragments of families arrived, and days elapsed before 
news could be got of missing husbands or children. The trains 
used to arrive at all sorts of times, day and night; it seemed to 
those who met them that three in the morning was the favourite 
hour. In open trucks, destitute, having often been robbed on 
the way (and the men occasionally beaten), stiff with cramp, and 
bewildered after their four days’ journey under the glare of an 
African sun and the cold of spring nights, the people who had 
created the wealth of the central states of South Africa came to 
the coast towns. 

Masses of children of the tenderest age were there (one baby, I 
remember, was born on the way down, and lived !). The mothers 
looked anxious and harassed, but neither men,women nor children 
complained. The universal attitude was one of cheerful endurance 
and hopefulness. The exiles realised that theirs were no ordinary 
individual troubles, but necessary incidents in a great national 
struggle, and looked forward with confidence to a time when they 
should go backto their homes as free citizens under the British 
flag. In striking contrast with this temper was that of the poorer 
German and Russian Jews, who called Heaven to witness the 
hardships inflicted on them by Boer and Briton. 

Even after their arrival the sufferings of the refugees were 
great, In addition to the losses of the past and the uncertainties 
of the future, their immediate condition was necessarily one of 
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penury. Largeas were the funds subscribed for their assistance, 
it was evident that they could only support so many thousand 
people for a long period, if administered with the greatest 
economy. In Cape Town the value of the rations allotted to an 
adult woman were only ninepence a day, and toa child fourpence- 
halfpenny. Money was never given, but work was as far as 
possible provided, and there were no shirkers. As the war went 
on, most of the men who were in any way fitted for it joined 
one or Other of the irregular corps, while those who remained 
at the coast cheerfully accepted any employment, however 
humble or poorly paid. One saw skilled engineers and clerks 
digging and roadmaking at {1 a week, women who had been 
earning as much as £5 a week glad to take domestic servants’ 
places at {2 a month, and making the best of things when they 
got there, little children, who had been brought up in the warm 
comfort of middle-class homes, running barefoot in the summer 
weather because our stock of boots had to be kept for the rains. 

The attractive side of the refugees was their self-helpfulness and 
independence. If you gave a man the smallest lift, tided him, his 
wife and children over ever so short a bit of the way, he somehow 
managed to “do” for himself; the fact being that whereas the 
people whom one helps at home are generally those who cannot 
keep their heads above water in ordinary times, these refugees 
belonged to a class which would never have come into contact 
with charity but for a great political upheaval. 

Besides the great mass of the refugees of whom I have been 
speaking, there were a certain number of better-to-do people 
whose earnings ,tided them over the first few months of the war 
without assistance, but who, as time went on, became utterly 
destitute. Our chief difficulty was experienced in helping them, 
because their fine and stubborn pride was so great that they not 
only would not ask for relief, but preferred to face starvation 
rather than accept it unless it was offered with the greatest tact- 
fulness. The privations of all this class were very great—all the 
greater for their being so honourably, so silently borne. Many 
of them were worn out by ill-health and anxiety, and the weary 
years of waiting for the day of their return. 

Those who, like the writer, were in close touch with the British 
Refugee Committees during the war, and have since been in com- 
munication with other societies engaged in helping our people 
back to their old homes, cannot but feel that the character of the 
British settlers in the Transvaal often receives scant justice from 
their countrymen at home. The man who does not write to the 
papers, but who is absorbed in building up a business or an 
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industry, and in bringing up his children to be worthy sharers 
of our common heritage, is a counterpart of our best men in 
England and he has more scope in a new country to show 
the stoutest qualities of our race. Whatever his faults, the last 
thing he can be accused of lacking is sturdy independence of 
character. The common idea of the British Transvaalers as a 
subservient crowd, who can be swayed hither and thither by the 
dictates of “capitalists” or “randlords,” is a ludicrous travesty 
of the truth. Accustomed to rely upon their own exertions, 
hardened in the school of adversity, sensitive and impulsive, but 
full of energy and resource, they may make mistakes from political 
inexperience, but they will certainly take a line of their own. 
Touchy about British opinion, and anxious to be well thought 
of at home, they are nevertheless very jealous of their own 
independence, and if, to use Mr. Chamberlain’s famous epigram, 
they are restive with “ Downing Street,” they will certainly stand 
no dictation from “Park Lane.” Loyal to the Throne and 
Empire, they are yet very firmly convinced that only “the man 
on the spot” can know what is best for the land of their adoption, 
to which even in the early days of which I have been speaking, 
they showed such a remarkable attachment, and in the future of 
which they feel so deep a confidence. 


VIOLET CECIL. 


A POLITICAL PROPHECY 


A GOOD many people are claiming to have forecast the result of 
the recent General Election with more or less accuracy ; but, 
as far as I know, much the most accurate prediction was made 
by Lord Elcho, on October 12, exactly three months before the 
event. The prophecy was made to me at that date, and, 
with somewhat of a prophetic instinct of my own, I noted it 
down. For, as Socrates said of himself, in the Phzdrus of 
Plato, “1, too, possess something of prophetic skill, though no 
very great amount ; but, like an indifferent author, just enough 
for my own purposes.” 

His Lordship foretold that: (1) The existing Conservative party 
would return in numbers only about 150 strong. This, of course, 
has been fulfilled almost to the letter. (2) Mr. Balfour, the Prime 
Minister, would lose his seat at Manchester. (3) Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain would retain his seat in Worcestershire, but almost 
all the remaining Ministers would forfeit their seats. 

Since the fulfilment of these words, I have naturally been at 
pains to ascertain the cause and method of the inspiration. But 
on this point his Lordship maintains a Delphic and Dodonzan 
silence, and I feel as much baffled as was the Emperor Julian at 
the shrine of Apollo. In antiquity there were three methods 
of divination. One was by incubation, or enkoimesis. You 
Sacrificed a ram or goat—in this case it would be a whole- 
hogger—and slept on its hide. Or the divine afflatus was 
atechnos, that is, the recipient could not explain anything about 
it, like the Central Office. Or else it was entechnos, that is, you 
did it after inspecting entrails, or by-products, or by-elections. 
Or, perhaps, there is prophecy in the primrose, as there was of 
old in the tamarisks of Beersheba, or the oak of Shechem, or the 
bark of Ygdrassil, or the leaves of Dodona, or the beech-tree of 
Joan of Arc, or the tops of the mulberry-trees which prompted 
Israel to war. I can say nothing, except to repudiate the 
theory of Aristotle, who ascribes prophecy to indigestion. 


GEORGE PEEL. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, February 10, 1906. 


BETWEEN President Roosevelt and the Senate—or more 
properly speaking certain prominent and influential Republican 
Senators—there now exists a state of open warfare. It is use- 
less to disguise it. It is useless to pretend that there is merely 
“a difference of opinion.” Both sides are fighting to retain 
power, It is a vicious, bitter fight. The loser loses every- 
thing. 

Mr. Roosevelt has more at stake than his opponents. He 
has hazarded everything on Congress setting its approval on 
certain policies to which he stands pledged. It is by these 
policies that the Roosevelt Administration will be measured 
whether it is a success or a failure. As I have already had 
occasion to point out, up to the present time Mr. Roosevelt’s 
name is linked with no great constructive legislation. He has 
done things, but they have been things “ outside of the Con- 
stitution.” The settlement of the coal strike is matter for his 
biographer, but it finds no space in the proceedings of Congress 
or on the Statute Book. So with the Peace Conference. So 
with the President’s numerous speeches and preachings. They 
are personal, but not historical, They are interesting, but they 
have advantaged America and the Americans not one iota. A 
president to retain his place in history must stand for some 
great cause, for something more concrete and creative than 
merely the abstract virtues; for war, or conquest, or an economic 
policy. The Roosevelt policy, whatever it is, has not yet 
become a fact, 

With Mr. Roosevelt it is now or never, Constitutionally 
his term will expire on March 4, 1909, but actually his power 
will have left him in November 1908, or when his successor 
is elected, as from that time until the inauguration of the new 
President the President in office becomes practically a figure- 
head. It is not the President so soon to become an ex-president 
to whom men turn, it is rather to the man so soon to be the 
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source of all power. If Mr. Roosevelt’s successor should be a 
Democrat, the Democrats in Congress would block Republican 
policy if it seemed advisable ; if Mr. Roosevelt’s successor is 
a Republican, but a Republican who holds different views to 
Mr. Roosevelt, the President-elect would be able to prevent 
action being taken on any measure to which he objected. 
This has always been the case, and it is inevitable that it always 
must be. 

The life of the present Congress expires March 4 next year, 
with an election for the new Congress taking place next 
November. The present Congress, elected at the same time as 
the President, is a ‘ Roosevelt Congress,” that is, the large 
Republican majority is supposed to have been swept in on the 
crest Of the wave of Mr. Roosevelt’s popularity, and to be 
peculiarly responsive to his influence. The next Congress 
may show a Republican majority or it may be Democratic, 
which is not improbable in the opinion of many good political 
observers, but whether Republican or Democratic it will not 
be a “ Roosevelt Congress.” The President’s personality will 
not enter into the contest; being an “off year” with no 
President to elect, members of Congress will be elected on 
their personal and party records. That is one reason why a 
Democratic majority in the next Congress is not without the 
range of probabilities, as the Republicans have failed to satisfy 
the country in a great many respects, although the Democrats 
have shown crass ineptitude and are still a factional party 
fighting among themselves, instead of the common enemy. 

That is why Mr. Roosevelt must win his fight now, at the 
present session of Congress, or not at all, Speculation exists 
whether Mr. Roosevelt is as popular now as he was, or less so. 
Without going into that, it is obvious that, whether his popu- 
larity has waned or remained constant, there is nothing on 
which to predicate that he will be more popular in the future 
than in the past. Why should he? He has shot his bolt. 
He cannot do more than he has already done. He is no longer 
a novelty. The American people are notoriously fickle, and 
tire easily of their popular idols, It would be quite natural 
if Mr. Roosevelt were judged now somewhat differently to what 
he has been in the past. 

It is the Railway Rate Bill, that has been so frequently 
discussed, that is the cause of disagreement between Mr. 
Roosevelt and his Republican opponents in the Senate. The 
House quickly acted in response to the President’s request for 
legislation, the Democrats as eagerly as the Republicans, 
Which again demonstrates Democratic stupidity. Their action 
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may have been patriotic, but from a political and party stand- 
point it was asinine. It is not their business to play the 
Republican game, and had the Democrats put in a Bill of their 
own and stood by it, they could have caused the Republicans 
very considerable embarrassment. 

The Senate is not so easily controlled. I said some months 
ago that the Senate would pass a Railroad Rate Bill, and I 
still adhere to that statement, but the question is, What kind 
of a Bill will it be ? Will it be a Bill that means something, 
that does effectively control the abuses that it is not denied 
exist ? or will it be a Bill that means nothing? and it is so easy 
to pass a Bill that the courts can nullify ; and “ judge-made 
law” is no more rare in America than it is in England. 

Mr. Roosevelt has used all the great power at his command 
to try to induce the Senate to pass his Bill, and not theirs. 
Not for many years has there been such a curious and involved 
political situation as now exists, The federal control of rail- 
ways is Democratic doctrine, and the Democrats say that they 
really furnished the idea, as it was a “plank” in one of their 
national platforms. They might properly have resented this 
pilfering, but patriotism made them superior to party larceny, 
and even if a Republican President traded on Democratic doc- 
trine it would still command their support. Mr. Bryan, it will 
be remembered, before he left for the Far East, publicly 
pledged the President his assistance, much to the disgust of 
‘‘ Conservative ” Republicans, who were more than ever certain 
that a measure approved of by two such “ Radicals” as Roose- 
velt and Bryan must be inherently vicious. But the President 
relied upon Democratic votes in the Senate to offset the 
Republican votes that he would lose, and, feeling sure of a 
coalition majority, felt that he could afford to maintain an 
unyielding attitude. Inspired newspapers announced that the 
President would accept no compromise; that the Bill he 
approved, and none other must be passed; that, unless the 
Bill was passed at this session, Congress would be convened 
in extra session, In a word, Mr. Roosevelt was in a position to 
force the Senate to do his bidding. 

There is no doubt Mr. Roosevelt could obtain enough 
Democratic votes to pass his Bill, especially if the Democrats 
believed that by supporting the President they could divide 
the Republican party. And this was the very danger that 
Republican politicians with greater political acumen than 
Mr. Roosevelt foresaw and warned him against. They plainly 
told him that he was taking desperate chances, and he 
could not afford, even for the sake of passing his Rate 
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Bill, to drive a wedge into his party. The President seeing the 
force of this, the inspired newspapers announced that Mr, 
Roosevelt was not attempting to dictate to the Senate and was 
not committed to any particular Bill ; all he stood for was the 
principle, Naturally, this heartened the Republican opposition 
in the Senate, which thought it detected signs of weakening 
and compromise on the part of the President. This had to 
be offset by more semi-official White House statements to the 
effect that the President was as firm and unyielding as ever. 
This curious game is still being played. 

How bitterly “‘ Conservative” Republican senators oppose 
the President, how little they disguise their feelings, may 
be seen from a speech delivered in the Senate by Mr. Aldrich, 
of Rhode Island, the recognised Republican leader in the Upper 
Chamber, and pre-eminently the representative of the great 
corporate interests. 

The President [said Mr. Aldrich] proposes to put in place of six great rail- 
road combinations one monster combination, under Government control and 
Government regulation, with no power to change rates on the part of anybody 
after they are once established by the commission and ratified by the courts 
He proposes to destroy the last vestige by law in the name of Democracy and 
in the name of the people. He proposes to wipe out what there is left of 
possible competition in transportation, and by what would be an infamous 
project give one commission, without appeal and without review, except upon 
some unimportant collateral questions, the arbitrary power to fix rates, not 
alone for the railroads, but for the shipper, for you and me, and every man in 
the country, who would thus be made to bow down to this monster who would 
have in his clutch the great business interests of the country—put there by 
your votes—you who pretend to speak in the name of Democracy and the 
people. 

Had Senator Tillman, or any other “ Radical” Democrat 
assaulted the President with references, to “ monster combina- 
tions,” “ the last vestige by law,” “an infamous project,” “ this 
monster who would have in his clutch the great business 
interests of the country,” no one would have been particularly 
surprised, nor would the speech have attaacted much atten- 
tion. But coming from Mr. Aldrich, the Republican leader in 
the Senate, it has naturally commanded the interest of the 
entire country. 


Up to the present time all that has been accomplished has 
been the passage by the House of one Administration 
measure, and it risks shipwreck in the Senate. Products 
from the Philippines are given free entry into the United States, 
with the exception of rice, sugar and tobacco, which pay 25 per 
cent. of the Dingley rates. But although an Administration 
measure, it would have been defeated but for Democratic votes. 
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Fifty-seven Republicans, representing rice, sugar and tobacco 
constituencies, voted against the Bill, but this defection was 
overcome by the Democrats voting practically as a unit 
for the Bill. If the Democrats in the Senate show equal 
liberality the Bill will become a law, otherwise not, as the 
sugar and tobacco Senators on the Republican side will, like 
their colleagues in the House, vote to defeat the Bill. 

In this connection, the appeal made by Secretary of War 
Taft to the Philippines Committee of the Senate to do justice 
to the natives is pathetic. He asked the Committee what 
Congress had done for the Philippines, and answered that a 
people cannot be fed on Constitutional principles, and that 
the Filipinos cannot be uplifted by this country unless it is 
willing to aid them in increasing their productive conditions. 
The Islands are being used for the purpose of improving busi- 
ness in the United States, he declared, and he asked where was 
the justice a guardian should show its wards. Secretary Taft 
pointed out the selfishness of the sugar and tobacco interests, 
both of which have had the highest protection, in trying to 
prevent a reduction of the tariff, which would give the natives 
a market for their two most important products, on the specious 
plea that it would injure American labour. “All this fog that 
has been created,” Mr. Taft said, “has nothing of substance to 


it.” But despite the Secretary of War’s almost impassioned 
appeal that his words be treated with common decency 
Congress has not yet passed the Bill. 


During the last few weeks there has been a sensational re- 
vival of Roosevelt-third-termism. It grew out of an interview 
that Mr. Jacob Riis gave to the New York‘Herald. Mr. Riis is 
one of Mr. Roosevelt’s most intimate friends, a frequent guest 
at the White House and the President’s biographer. This is 
what Mr. Riis said : 


If duty demanded Mr. Roosevelt to continue this fight he would do it. I 
know he does not want to become a candidate for another term; but at the 
bottom of his heart he believes in the people, and will fight for them. 

We have had threé great struggles in this country. The first was led by 
Washington, the second by Lincoln, the third—oh, this is the greatest struggle 
of them all !—it is the fight against the money power, the organised privilege- 
grabbers. And Roosevelt will lead the people to victory in this struggle. 

Roosevelt is fighting the greatest tyrant of them all. Slavery affected only 
the South, but the money power means the enslavement of all human beings 
and ail homes. The product of human hands is controlled by this power, and 
this means slavery of the entire human race. 

When it comes to a question of righteousness and unrighteousness you 
know where the President stands. 
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Outwardly, party lines will be maintained, but it would not surprise me to 
see partisanship disregarded entirely. 

I don’t say that all people who differ from Roosevelt are crooks [he added, 
in a thoughtful manner]. People who honestly differ from the President will 
agree with him in the end; but all the crooks differ from Roosevelt all the 
time. 

Just now these crooks are trying to discredit the President. But they will 
find they are making a losing fight. Why, you have seen it here in your own 
state—corporations have elected and controlled your legislature for their own 
selfish ends, It is so in other parts of the country. The people are learning 
these things, and they are rising in their might to overthrow them. 


Commenting on this interview, which has been a great topic 
of discussion in political circles, the New York Herald observes: 


Everything printed bearing on the President’s political ambitions attracts 
much attention, and especial importance is attached to Mr. Riis’ statement 
that ‘ party lines will be wiped out in 1908.” ‘This, it is declared, foreshadows 
the formation of a “ Roosevelt party” that will sweep the President in for a 
third term. 

The President has already laid the ground for a “ Roosevelt party” in the 
North. He can either boss the Republican party in New York or New 
England, or create a “ Roosevelt party ”—just as he chooses. In the South he 
is working to appease the Southern Democrats. His appointment of General 
Luke Wright to be Ambassador to Tokyo is regarded as purely political. 

His selection of Judge Rose, of Arkansas, to be one of the American 
delegates to the second Peace Conference at the Hague is on the same lines. 
His determination to retire negroes in the South as office-holders so that they 
can make way for white men is in the same line. 

There is a very general feeling that the President expects great things from 
the South, and he is seeking to hold enough Southern men in Congress to 
carry through his measures, despite Republican opposition. The Southern 
Democrats saved the Philippine Tariff Bill this week. 


I pointed out recently that many of Mr. Roosevelt’s well- 
meaning but injudicious friends had aroused feeling against him 
by proclaiming him the only honest man. 


The clothing of the President [says the Washington correspondent of 
the Mew York Herald, in a despatch to that paper] with superior virtue and 
superior intelligence, at the expense of members of Congress,'has had quite as 
much to do with the existing revolt in Congress as anything else. It has 
become the fashion for the admirers of the President to denounce Senators 
and Representatives who do not agree with this and that legislation as being 
in the pay of corporations, and as being corrupt and sordid. 


Mr. Roosevelt, unofficially of course, has let it be known 
that he adheres to the declaration made on the night of his 
election, when he formally announced that “ under no circum- 
stances will I be a candidate for or accept another nomination,” 
but even that has not put an end to the talk. Quite recently 
a prominent Republican politician, a man whose judgment of 
political events is universally recognised, said to me: 
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If Roosevelt is not nominated the Democratic nominee will be Bryan. It 
Roosevelt is nominated it will be useless for Bryan to accept the nomination, 
because Roosevelt is stronger with the “ Radicals” of both parties than even 
Bryan, although Bryan runs him hard ; and in fact, if Roosevelt is nominated 
by the “ Radicals’ nothing would be more natural than that Bryan should as 
vigorously champion Roosevelt as he has espoused his rate-making policy and 
other “ Democratic” measures. 


‘Do you regard Roosevelt’s nomination as possible ?” I asked. 


It is not impossible the way things are going. Even if he has lost a measure 
of his popularity he is still the strongest force in the country, and has a per- 
sonal following far greater than that of any other man. The chances, of 
course, are heavily against his nomination, and yet circumstances may bring 
it about. 

But if Mr. Roosevelt is not nominated the Republicans will naturally 
nominate his antithesis—a man noted for his “ Conservatism,” caution and 
deliberation ; a man who is quite content to pursue the beaten path and travel 
in the narrow limits of the Constitution. In that case the Democrats must 
appeal to “ Radicalism,” and Bryan is the only man who stands for anything. 
The Democrats nominated a “ Conservative” the last time, and Parker was 
worse beaten than ever Bryan was. That experiment will not be repeated. 


In explanation of Parker’s defeat, some election figures 
made public by Mr. Littlefield, a prominent Republican 
member of Congress, in an address before the New York 
Bar Association, are interesting. 


What created the general impression of “an overwhelming endorsement ” 
was the fact [Mr. Littlefield said] that Parker fell short of Bryan’s vote 
1,280,985, giving Roosevelt an abnormally large popular majority. The total 
vote in 1904 was 435,723 smaller than in 1900, when, with an equally general 
expression of the people at the polls, there should have been 8 per cent. 
increase, or I,117,176 more than in 1900, showing that 1,552,899 voters failed 
to vote, as compared with 1900. The overwhelming resuit was not caused by 
more votes for Roosevelt, but by less for the other ticket, so that the people 
can hardly be said to have given an overwhelming endorsement of anything. 

It was of course the vengeance of the Bryan Democrats that 
made Mr. Roosevelt’s triumph seem so stupendous. They 
wanted Bryan nominated, they resented Parker’s nomination, 
and to show their resentment they refused to vote. 

Mr. Bryan’s “ Radicalism” finds so many supporters in such 
unexpected quarters that it is bewildering to follow the trend 
of popular sentiment. The vote polled by Mr. Hearst in 
Brooklyn inthe New York municipal election—and Mr. Hearst 
represented Bryanism in its most acute form—was a shock to 
“Conservatism.” Now comes a prominent banker, a director in 
railway and other corporations, the treasurer of the National 
Democratic Committee in the last or Parker campaign—Mr. 
George Foster Peabody—who advocates a Democratic plat- 
form that makes Mr. Bryan’s “ Radicalism” appear trivial, 
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Believing that “the average man does not have continuous 
employment,” and that the few, the “ possessors of privileges,” 
profit by the present social system, Mr. Peabody recom- 
mends “a simple, short and frank platform, which is radical 
in saying what it means.” And what he would have the 
Democracy stand for is: Government ownership for all busi- 
ness based on rights to use streets or roads, or the exercise of 
eminent domain; municipal ownership of tramways, gas, 
electric light, and water companies; reform of the tariff so as 
to destroy monopoly, and ground rent taxation. Mr. Bryan 
never dared to go as far as this ; but Mr. Bryan was neither a 
banker nor a wealthy man, and Mr. Bryan was an obscure 
Western lawyer and not a prominent New York financier. 


The construction of the Panama Canal, which Mr. Roosevelt 
hopes will make his presidency memorable and link his name 
with one of the world’s great engineering works, causes him 
much annoyance, because criticisms are numerous and pro- 
gress is Slow. The official reports have been extremely roseate, 
but unofficial observers paint the situation in different colours. 
Mr. Poultney Bigelow, who is well known to the reader of 
current magazines, recently brought down upon his head the 
wrath of the Administration by his severe strictures on the con- 
dition of affairs on the isthmus. The Canal Commission has 
asserted that even if no progress has been made on the actual 
work of canal construction the Isthmus has been made sanitary, 


but Mr. Bigelow meets this assertion with this description of 
Colon : 


We passed along the front street—the show street—the only street. We 
went to the Central Market, which covers a block, around the four sides of 
which I found merely pools of stagnant water—“ handy for drowning babies,” 
as a negro foreman playfully remarked. Every whiff of air blew poison into 
the public market ; the strings of meat onthe butcher-stalls hung unprotected 
against flies, dust, and the plentiful body of germs which were breeding in the 
hot, moist air. 

“Mr. Taft spent five days down here,” said an eminent engineer to me. 

In that time he attended three dancesand a succession of social functions. 
But he had no time to look into the condition of the labouring man.” 

Mr. Taft, it seems, and most of the other high officials who had run down 
at Government expense, made themselves ridiculous in the eyes of the 
residents by exhibiting a panicky dread of disease in a place where thousands 
of their fellow men were exposing themselves freely. 

To name all those with whom I talked along the streets of Colon would be 
impossible—a hundred or more huts did I enter, a hundred or more back- 
yards and latrines did I inspect, and these in every street excepting the one 
show, front street where the costly ambulance paraded up and down. 


Mr. Bigelow was officially denounced as unworthy of 
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credence because he had spent only twenty-eight hours on the 
Isthmus, Still, he appears to have spent his time to advantage, 
as witness this : 


Where shall I begin? 

There is Mme. Thérése, for instance. Her premises face the Episcopal 
Church and the new, big hospital, of which so much praise is sung. She 
struck me by her personal neatness, and I asked to inspect her home. She 
had two rooms, each exquisitely neat and tidy. Her bed linen was snow- 
white ; her ornaments well-rubbed.. She was much depressed and wanted 
to get back to her native island. The street was a pool of water in front of 
her—the water lay green and slimy under her house. I went to the back of 
the house and saw a vista of swamp, broken only by the fences and the 
latrines of the adjacent owners. 

The word house is misleading ; these shelters are houses by courtesy only— 
they would disgrace the most unworthy sections of shanty town. The 
dwelling is but a shelter of unpainted boards—a floor, a roof, four wooden, 
unpainted walls—no kitchen, no plumbing, no conveniences of any kind. At 
the back of the house is a swamp whose bottom we know not. Out in this 
swamp is a quasi-sentry-box, which is inaccessible by reason of the green slime, 
from out of which protrudes now and then some coarse weeds or piece of 
broken furniture. My experience of life in the slums of Chicago, of Canton, 
of San Francisco—nothing prepared me for the smell of Colon. The real 
latrine was obviously the swamp immediately under the flooring of the bed- 
room—not that the inhabitants were indifferent, but simply because the latrine 
in the yard was inaccessible, save under the greatest difficulties—notably in 
time of rains. 

Mr. Taft would have felt his warm heart ache had he been with me to see 
the needless suffering to which these confiding negroes were subjected—-driven 
into a swamp because the Government gave them no ground on which to pitch 
a tent, and there exploited by landlords because even this swamp became a 
prime necessity. 

Conditions in Panama, according to Mr. Bigelow, are 
equally deplorable. The “ political engineer ’”’ had put in a 
single pipe, in which the water 
backed the sewage up into the cellars and ruined many houses, to say nothing 
of threatening the foundations of many more. Who did this job? Has he 
been dismissed from the service or has he been brought to trial? When I 
looked into matters of this nature I soon found that So-and-So was the 
protégé of Senator this or Senator that—there was nothing to do but keep it 
out of the papers and lay all the blame on the climate or the rain. 

Negroes have been imported from Jamaica to work on the 
Canal ; but Mr. Bigelow says they are returning in large 
numbers by every steamer because they are disgusted with the 
conditions, and although they were promised 6s. a day gold 
they are paid in silver, which is equivalent to only 3s. 

“Not long after this I was in Jamaica,” Mr. Bigelow adds, and the 
Governor, Sir Alexander Swettenham, and the Chief Justice, Sir Fielding 
Clarke, both competent witnesses, confirmed what I had heard from dozens 
on the Isthnus, and what is denied by official authority in Washington 
namely, that the nezroes are returning from the Canal in portentous numbers, 
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in spite of the fact that nominal wages there are twice or three times higher 
than in the adjacent British islands. 

His conclusion is disturbing to every one who hopes to see 
the Canal built with as little delay as possible : 

Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft no doubt mean well when they give us the 
assurance that political jobbery is foreign to their natures. At the same time, 
jobbery flourishes under their noses, and they appear to be incapable of 
stopping it. The people at large need to appreciate this fact and to consider 
some change in a system which already gives ominous signs of rottenness. 


President Roosevelt showed how little importance he 
attached to Mr. Bigelow’s charges when, in transmitting the 
report of the Canal Commission to Congress, he said : 


From time to time various publications have been made, and from time to 
time in the future various similar publications, doubtless, will be made, pur- i 
porting to give an account of jobbery, or immorality, or inefficiency, or misery, : 
as obtaining on the Isthmus. I have carefully examined into each of these i 
accusations which seemed worthy of attention. In every instance the 


accusations have proved to be without foundation in any shape or form. They ‘ 
spring from several sources. Sometimes they take the shape of statements by 
irresponsible investigators of a sensational habit of mind, incapable of ' 
observing or repeating with accuracy what they see, and desirous of obtaining 
notoriety by widespread slander. More often they originate with, or are given 
currency by, individuals with a personal grievance. j 

Secretary Taft, who has immediate supervison of the Canal 
work, has replied to Mr, Bigelow at considerable length. He 
characterises his charges as untrue, and says that Mr. Bigelow j 
based his assertions on information furnished him by two 
vindictive men who had been denied appointments by the 
Commission, and partly on the stories of several unnamed 
negroes, and he fires this shot at Mr. Bigelow : 

When the actual facts are compared with the statements in this article, it 
gives rise to doubt what the real explanation of the article is—whether it was 
written from such a wanton motive as actuates a pure sensation-monger or 
whether it arises from the exaggerated eccentricity of mind which furnishes 
both an excuse and an explanation. ' 

Meanwhile the Senate is investigating, and the country 
manifests some impatience to know what has been done with 
the {14,000,000 already appropriated for the Canal, and 
wonders if the Canal will wreck as many American reputa- 
tions as it did French. 


The recent article in your weekly contemporary The Outlook 
on the foreign policy of President Roosevelt is doubly interest- 
ing when read in the light of recent speeches delivered 
in the Senate defending and approving Mr. Roosevelt’s foreign 
policy. These speeches were made by Mr. Spooner, the fore- 
most lawyer of the Senate and a man of the highest courage 
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and character ; and by Mr. Lodge, who is never bothered by 
convictions, or that fear of little minds, consistency. Senator 
Spooner’s argument, in effect, was that the President was 
justified in appointing delegates tothe Moroccan Conference, and 
in the matter of San Domingo he was compelled to do what 
he did to maintain the sanctity of the Monroe Doctrine, 
which was in danger of defilement from impious European 
hands. Mr. Lodge, who spoke after Mr. Spooner, followed 
along the same lines. The New York Tribune, the chief 
Republican organ, naturally approves this doctrine. 

It ought not, of course [the 77zuse says], to be necessary to remind either 
the Senate or the public that the United States is not a hermit nation, nor a 
dwarf or cripple, but that it is now, as indeed it has ever been, a fully 
sovereign member of the world’s community of nations, interested in inter- 
national affairs and competent to participate in them, and, as Jefferson said, 
“has full power to do all acts and things which independent states may of 
right do.’ 

The Springfield Republican, which has little love for the Presi- 
dent or his works, sarcastically observes that “it is not to be 
overlooked that we are rapidly becoming the only genuine 
world-power on earth.” Discussing Mr. Spooner’s contention 
that the United States should be represented at all inter- 
national conferences, if American commercial interests require 


such representation, and, furthermore, that it is the Presi- 
dent’s duty to be represented in foreign conferences “to 
prevent war among friends of ours across the seas,” the 
Republican asks why no European or Asiatic power is per- 
mitted by the United States to exercise the same privilege in 
the international concerns of this hemisphere. 


There is to be a pan-American conference in Rio Janeiro next summer [this 
paper says]: Will Germany or France or England be represented there? The 
mere question is calculated to raise a laugh. What would President 
Roosevelt or Senator Lodge say if Germany should ask to be represented 
in Rio Janeiro, on the ground that there are a large number of German 
emigrants settled in Southern Brazil, whose interests Germany wishes 
to protect? The President and Mr. Lodge !—just fancy them consenting to a 
German delegate at Rio Janeiro! Or, to increase the hilarity of the contrast, 
suppose the Kaiser should want to be represented in any of the pan- 
American conferences in order “‘to prevent war among friends across the 
seas.” Or, suppose that King Edward should desire to play the benign ré/e. 
No one can impute to him designs hostile to the United States. King 
Edward, let us say, foresees trouble between the United States and a South 
American alliance. Would his delegates be allowed by us to enter a pan- 
American conference called for the purpose of determining the political status 
of Venezuela and Colombia? ‘“ Never” we can hear the President thunder. 


A. MAURICE Low. 


CHRISTIAN TRADITION AND 
POPULAR SPEECH 


“FROM now till Doomsday”— it is years since I have heard 
the phrase. As a child I remember hearing it constantly from 
servants and workpeople, a bit of Catholic English, not learnt 
from books, but lasting on through the centuries, handed down 
from Norman and Saxon times, used, no doubt, familiarly by 
Sir Thomas More, by Chaucer, by Alfred, on the lips of high 
and low in that Old England, when all men saw the Figure in 
Majesty seated upon the rainbow above the chancel-arch of 
their churches, a fragment of a vanished world of speech, It 
seems to me that every year the language of the people becomes 
more banal and colourless, more the language of the Board 
School and the halfpenny newspaper, less traditional and more 
lacking in associations and all elements of colour and romance. 

The late Sir Edward Burne-Jones wrote : “I can in no wise 
do without medizval Christianity. The Central Idea of it, with 
all that it gathered to itself, made the Europe that I exist in.” 
It is, indeed, impossible to imagine what the artistic blankness 
of Europe would be if the Catholic Church were blotted out 
of its history. There is no glint of colour, no pleasant bit of 
custom anywhere, but at the bottom of it you will always find 
the Faith. For instance, here is the origin of the golden head- 
dress of the Friesland peasant-women : The heathen king, on 
hearing that his daughter was a Christian, compelled her to 
wear a crown of spikes in mockery of the Crown of Thorns; 
and, on his own conversion, as he could not efface the scars 
upon her brow he covered them with a golden helmet, which 
was immediately adopted as their head-dress by all Christian 
women in the land. The Incarnation is the great romance, the 
great escape into the infinite, which broke the bondage of the 
hard, closed-in classical world. We cannot wonder that the 
unearthly light altered the look of things as it fell upon them, 
that, as it shone out on fields and ships and bridges, it gave 
them a new significance, that henceforth there was a mystic 
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meaning in a ladder or a well. The great tradition affected 
language profoundly, and imparted to all Christian tongues an 
incomparable element of romance and charm. The old ballads 
and tragedies, the piteous laments and longings for lover and 
friend and child, are saturated with Christian ideas and images, 
while the classical writers of the eighteenth century wrote a 
language from which every trace of Christianity had been 
eliminated. 

In believing lands and ages, the Great Figure is One 
‘‘ Whose Face no man can say he does not know,” and echoes 
and shadows of the Divine tragedy are heard and seen at every 
turn. In Old England the child learnt his alphabet from a horn- 
book in which a Cross was prefixed to the first line of letters, 
which for this reason was called the “Christ-Cross row.” At the 
head of the old horn-books the rhyme was often placed : 


Christ’s Cross be my speed, 
In all virtue to proceed. 


For the same reason “ Cristus” is a name given in Spain to 
the alphabet for children, which in France becomes “ Croix de 
Jésus” or “ Croix du bon Dieu.” Could one begin to learn to 
read in a better way? In our own day a generation of people 
is growing up, nourished on Scraps and 7zt-Bits, who can tell 
you offhand the largest billiard-table in the world, and who do 
not know a picture of the Nativity when they see it. The great 
story does not interest them—at least, their minds do not dwell 
upon it ; they are filled with other things: The place of the 
wayside Crucifix in the English landscape is taken by the board 
with the legend “ Beecham’s Pills—the World’s Remedy.” 

Great as the Christian element is in all European tongues, 
perhaps when the Spaniards call Castilian “cristiano,” che 
Christian language, they are not making an altogether un- 
founded boast. “En un Jests” is the Castilian equivalent to 
the German “ augenblick,” the Italian “‘momento.” It seems 
to me that the phrase has an element which is wanting in the 
“in a jiffy” or “halfa mo” of our own argot. How touching 
is the Spanish colloquial phrase, meaning “ to assist a dying 
person,” “decir los Jestses,” “to say the Jesuses.” There is a 
verb “ Jestisear,” “to frequently repeat the name of Jesus.” 
The Spanish word for a beggar is “ pordiosero,” one who asks 
aid “ por Dios.” Of course, in Spain “God” means God In- 
carnate, God crucified. The Russian beggars say “ for Christ’s 
sake ’’—the plea of man to man. 

The characters of the Gospel drama were very real personages 
to our medizval forefathers. The villain of the story was, of 
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course, Judas, who was more detested than Satan himself, 
because, it was argued, Satan had betrayed man, Judas had 
betrayed his God, At the present day he is hanged in effigy on 
each Good Friday from the yard-arm of Spanish ships. In Pro- 
vence he is hammered, and is, speaking generally, the Guy 
Fawkes of Catholic countries. It was ordained that no Christian 
should be baptized by the name of Judas, so that if any one 
wished to name his child after the other St. Jude, he must call 
him Thaddeus. The unpopularity of St. Jude in the Middle 
Ages was probably owing to his ill-omened name. He was so 
profoundly neglected that there is almost no example of a church 
dedicated to him. The tradition that Judas was a red-haired 
man is preserved in the French “ poil de Judas,” A fiery red 
beard was commonly called “a Judas beard.” Shakespeare, in 
whose day the old traditions were still alive, says, in As You 
Like It (Act iii. 4), “ His very hair is of the dissembling colour, 
something browner than Judas’s.” The association of treachery 
with red hair is shown in the medizval Latin rhyme : 


Vix humilis parvus, 

Vix longus cum ratione, 
Vix reperitur homo ruffus 
Sine proditione. 


I have heard the exact English equivalent of this quoted in an 
English country village as an “old saying.’ The number 
thirteen is again in France “le point de Judas.” 

A similar, though much less intense, horror was felt for 
Herod, the slaughterer of the innocents at Bethlehem, The 
expression “ to out-Heroed Herod” alludes to the furious de- 
meanour of the wicked king in the old mystery plays. ‘“ Here 
Herod rages,” says an old stage direction, ‘on this pageant, 
and in the street as well ”—not only on the scaffold on which 
the play was presented, but in the street also. ‘‘ Herod” is a 
popular term of vituperation in Russia. In Russian stories I 
have occasionally found “ Arius” used in the same way, though 
probably the flinger of this somewhat recondite insult would be 
at least a sub-deacon. Cara de hereje, “face of a heretic,” in 
Spanish, denotes a monster of ugliness ; scomunicato, excom- 
municate, sdatterato, apostate, having renounced one’s baptism, 
may be heard often ona Tuscan market day, ‘ Unbaptize me 
if I do not speak the truth” an Italian peasant will say. 
Modern Billingsgate has no suggestion of vast distances, and 
Cockney profanity is profane, and, like Peter Bell’s primrose, 
‘‘nothing more.” There is often a quaint appropriateness in 
the oaths which old writers make their characters use, as when, 


~ wu wu \y we 


~ 
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in Gil Blas “por San Bartolomé” introduces a threat of flaying 
alive, or when Shakespeare makes Gloster say : 


Off with his head, now by St. Paul I swear 
I will not dine till I have seen the same, 


though, according to Shakespeare, “by holy Paul” was 
Richard III.’s continual oath. I need not remind the reader 
that St. Paul was beheaded and that St. Bartholomew was 
flayed alive. 

| saw the other day, on the wall of a country cottage, the St. 
John Baptist of the Corpus Christi processions, a curly-headed 
boy leading a lamb with a silken string. As usual, the good 
woman could give no account of it, but it set me musing as I 
talked about her rheumatism. For centuries in England, as 
still all over the world, St. John and his lamb and his cross 
were part of the furniture of all men’s minds. He was always 
the living “ monstrans,” “the Shower,” the Finger eternally 
pointing “ Ecce Agnus Dei.” The legend is that when his 
body was burnt “ the finger with which he showed Our Lord” 
was preserved, and is still kept at St. Jean du Doigt in Brittany. 
“El cordero de San Juan” is a Spanish colloquial phrase for 
youthful innocence. It will be said of a wicked old woman 
‘She would pervert the lamb of St. John.” 

As to the Apostles, the first fragment of old custom which 
comes to mind is the “ Apostle Spoon.” Modern meagreness 
gives one spoon at a christening, but in the old magnificent 
days, a set of twelve, each bearing the head of an Apostle, was 
given to the child just received into their fold. They were the 
guardians and helpers of all Christendom. What a breath of 
democratic poetry,'what a glimpse of true greatness, there is in 
the phrase common to many languages, “ to go on the Apostle’s 
horse.” Kings have their chariots and millionaires their motor- 
cars, but those Princes went on foot. Our “Shanks’s pony” is 
a mere play on words. The Spanish equivalent is “el caballo 
de San Francisco,” which lifts the footsore wayfarer into the 
company of him who tramped the roads of Umbria, “ drenched 
with rain, frozen with cold, splashed with mud, and afflicted 
with hunger,” and found it “ perfect gladness” long ago. It is 
this play of mind, or at least this occupation of the mind with 
great memories and great themes, which is vanishing from our 
speech to-day. In my nursery days I remember a crying child 
being spoken of as “ Peter Grievous.” I have no doubt this 
was a survival of medizeval days, and referred to the words of 
the Gospel : “ And Peter went out and wept bitterly.” 

It is, perhaps, an indication of the greater severity of the 
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English religion that Dismas is always called in England “ the 
Penitent Thief.” In Latin tongues he is “the Good Thief ”—“il 
buon Ladro, le bon Larron.” The “Good Thief” is the thief 
of the legendary stories who saves the lives of the holy way- 
farers, the “ Penitent Thief” is the malefactor justly con- 
demned for his misdeeds. The one conception admits an 
essential goodness in the unhappy victim of circumstance, the 
other insists on the rigid letter of the law. By the way, there 
is nothing in English like “le bon Dieu ” or “ der lieber Gott.” 
The note of familiarity is wanting in English religion. A wine 
could never have been named in England “ liebfrauenmilch ” 
or “ lagrima Christi.” 

Theological changes are, of course, reflected in popular 
speech. What a tale is told by the Puritan substitution of 
“the Lord” for the Catholic title “our Lord.” The one form 
speaks of a gift like air or light “in widest commonalty spread,” 
a Christ “‘ nobis datus, nobis natus,” the heritage of every human 
child, the other of a blessing reserved for a select few, who 
passed through agonies of mind before they attained a con- 
sciousness of it. On this an old English writer, bewailing the 
sixteenth-century changes, says: ‘‘My heart abhors to hear 
that new-fangled title of ‘the Lord’ instead of ‘our Lord,’ as 
all Christian men were wont to say; for to the devils He is 
‘the Lord,’ but to us He is our most merciful Lord, and cought 
to be called so.” But Puritanism, which destroyed so much, 
never succeeded in wiping all traces of the old religion out of 
the popular speech. The most ultra-Protestants, for instance, 
still speak of a child being “ christened,” of a man’s “ Christian 
name,” though in some districts | have heard (and shuddered) 
“first name” substituted for the latter. So with the old names 
of the Sundays. We still say “ Palm Sunday,” though even the 
English Prayer Book calls it the 6th Sunday in Lent. In 
Germany it is “ Palm-Sontag,” in France the ‘ Dimanche 
des Rameaux” (“the Sunday of Branches”), in Tuscany the 
‘Domenica degli Ulivi” (“the Sunday of Olives”). 

Many are the proverbs and phrases which have to do with 
Friday and Sunday, Lent and Easter. There is a French say- 
ing, “Tel qui rit vendredi, dimanche pleurera.” Our own 
George Herbert says, “ He who sings on Friday will weep on 
Sunday.” What a picturesque expression is the Spanish “ cara 
de viernes” “Friday face!’ ‘ Souffrir mort et passion” is 
an old French phrase for the endurance of great pain. All 
over Europe the days of the week retained their Pagan names, 
except Sunday in the Latin tongues, Domenica, Dimanche, 
Domingo. The Quakers wished to substitute “First Day,” 
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“Second Day,” and the rest. Anciently not only Friday and 
Sunday, but Thursday was a day of great Christian significance. 
The Golden Legend says that “the holy fathers sometime 
ordained for the honour of the Ascension of Jesus Christ, in 
which our nature ascended into heaven and was above the 
angels, that Thursday should be hallowed solemnly, and should 
be kept from fasting, and at the beginning of the Church also 
solemnly as the Sunday. And procession was made to repre- 
sent the procession of the Apostles or the angels that came to 
meet Him; and, therefore, commonly the proverb was that 
Thursday and Sunday were cousins, for then that one was as 
solemn as the other. But because the feasts of saints came 
and be multiplied, which was grievous to hallow so many feasts, 
the feast of the Thursday ceased.” An Andalusian rhyme says : 


Thursdays three in the year there be, 

That shine more bright than the sun’s own ray, 
Holy Thursday, Corpus Christi, 

And our Lord’s Ascension Day. 


Where the people make such songs their minds are not 
blank. Thursday is still the holiday all over Europe. The 
seventh day, Saturday, is “the Sabbath,” “sabato,” “ sabado,” 
and the like, in many European countries still. The Russian 
name for Sunday is simply “the Resurrection.” ‘ Ogni santo 
ha la sua festa” is the Italian version of our “ Every dog has 
his day.” ‘Se faire marchand de poissons la veille de paques ” 
—‘to turn fishmonger on Easter Eve”—is to begin to do 
something when it is too late. 

The Easter joy, the “ Easter laughter,” is, of course, pro- 
verbial in all Christian lands. We get a glimpse of it in the 
Italian “‘contento come una pasqua”—‘‘ happy as Easter,” 
‘‘content as Easter.” The words are like a smile. They call 
up the first warm days, when nature is alive again, and the 
sun begins to shine, and the river to sparkle, when the pear- 
trees are in blossom, and the swallows are come back for 
Easter Day. 

Of the Old Testament characters, Job seems to have made 
more impression on popular speech than any other. He has 
been informally canonised as “holy Job.” ‘The patience of 
Job” is proverbial, as also “ the patience of a saint,” the latter 
referring, no doubt, to sufferers like St. Lidwine of Schiedam 
or Santa Fina of San Gimignano. “ Job’s comforters,” again, 
is one of the most familiar of phrases; and the German 
‘‘ Hiobspost”’ means a messenger of evil tidings. The Spanish 
“ni hoja ni rama” “neither leaf nor branch” meaning not 
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a trace, seems suggested by the story of Noah’s ark. In France 
David is always “ Le Roi prophéte,” not “the Royal Psalmist,” 
as with us. I remember as a boy puzzling over the words in 
Shakespeare, “a Daniel come to judgment.” I asked for ex- 
planations, but no one could give them, and I searched the 
canonical book of Daniel iin vain for light. Probably many 
present-day readers of the Merchant of Venice miss the allusion. 
But in Shakespeare’s time the stories of the Apocrypha would 
be as familiarly known to the people as the Old Testament 
stories are to-day. The reference is, of course, to the “ young 
youth Daniel” establishing the innocence of Susanna by his 
separate examination of the twoelders. St. Ignatius of Antioch 
says that the judgments of Daniel and of Solomon were both 
given in their twelfth year. “ Daniel” means “the judgment 
of God,” and he stands, as it were, with Susanna on his right 
hand and Belshazzar on his left. 

As to the Saints, their memories were in all men’s minds, 
and their stories gave names to familiar things. Ashoemaker’s 
kit is in French “saint-crépin,” of course from St. Crispin, the 
missionary saint and martyr, who, although of noble lineage, 
worked at Soissons, as the Golden Legend tells us, “ clouting and 
amending poor men’s shoes.” The powder magazine of a 
warship is in Spanish ‘santa barbara,” in French “ sainte 
barbe.” The reference is to the legend of the death of Saint 
Barbara’s father, who was also her persecutor. ‘‘ When he 
descended from the mountain,” the Golden Legend says, “a fire 
descended on him and consumed him in such wise that 
there could only be found ashes of his body.” The two masts 
of a medizval galley, by the way, were called “|l’agilité” and 
“Ja subtilité,” in allusion to two of the four “ gifts” of the 
resurrection body. A sail only hoisted in extreme danger is 
called by Biscayan sailors “la extremauncion.” Probably few 
of those who drive in a fiacre are aware of the origin of the 
name.. The Paris cabmen formerly had on their vehicles an 
image of St. Fiacre, their patron, one of the Columban saints 
who preached the Gospel in Gaul in the eighth century. Hence 
the name ‘fiacre.” “ Coiffer sainte Catherine” means for a 
girl to remain unmarried. ‘Thou art too fair to be left to 
braid St, Catherine’s tresses,” we read in Longfellow’s “‘ Evan- 
geline,” that is, to be a companion and handmaid of that saint 
who would have ;for her bridegroom only a prince “so great 
that all men worshipped him, and so fair that angels joyed to 
behold him.” The fireworks called ‘Catherine wheels” were 
made in remembrance of the wheel of torment to which the 
saint was to have been bound. “ Avoir l’ostel St. Julien” is a 
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phrase which traversed the entire Middle Ages. It was under- 
stood at first of finding a good inn and an honest host, and by 
extension it came to mean any kind of happy fortune. It was 
“avoir l’ostel St. Julien” to find a good wife : 


Qui prend bonne femme, je tiens, 
Que son ostel est Saint Julien. 


St. Julian was the patron saint of innkeepers, He and his 
wife, the Golden Legend tells us, ‘came to a great river over 
which much poor people passed, where they edified an hospital 
much great to harbour poor people, and then did their penance 
in bearing folk across,” ‘C’est saint Roch et son chien” is a 
French phrase for inseparable companions. In the Spanish 
“ni rey ni roque,” meaning “not a soul,” the name of 
St. Roch is used as a synonym for a beggar. What homely 
familiar scenes, what fireside gossip, with the chestnuts roasting 
in the ashes, what old world leisure, above all, what freedom 
and play of mind do such phrases suggest! How the stories 
of the Bible, and the legends of the saints, were known and 
loved! The names of St. Martin, St. Christopher, St. Francis, 
were as familiar to the people as the names of Carnegie, Rocke- 
feller, Lipton, and Beecham are to the populace to-day. 

The ceremonies of the Church have suggested many a phrase 
and proverb all over Christendom. Does our own homely “he 
can’t hold a candle to him ” refer to an acolyte holding a candle 
at the singing of the Gospel? The German “er reicht ihn das 
wasser nicht ” seems to suggest the same thing, and to mean 
‘he is not fit to serve the other’s mass.” The English assevera- 
tion “It’s as true as the Gospel” recalls the old, mysterious 
veneration for the four Evangelists, and for the Gospel-book 
itself. Tuscan peasants say, ‘Com’ é vero Dio” and “ Com’ 
é vero Gesii sacramentato. ‘Amen del pie del altar” was 
Sancho’s phrase. The Italians have a quaint version of our 
“wrong in the upper story” “ ferito nel nomine Patris,” re- 
ferring to the touching of the forehead at the words “In the 
name of the Father” in making the sign of the cross. The 
true theory of a procession (which is not merely a walk) is 
enshrined in their proverb, ‘Curses are like processions, they 
return from whence they set out ’’—“ Le bestemmie fanno 
come le processioni, ritornano donde partirono.” We still keep 
the proverb about “the devil hating holy water.” “This is not 
one of the sins que se lavan con agua bendita, which are washed 
out with holy water,” says some one in G:/ Blas. The meaning 
is ‘‘ this is not one of the venial faults which are washed out 
by the Our Father, as St. Augustine tells us, but a grave sin 
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requiring deep repentance.” A great deal of exact theology is 
talked incidentally by Spanish gossips. 

There are two more phrases which I must find room fer. 
‘‘ Heaven be his bed ” is Irish, but the idea of heaven as a bed 
is very general. 

Their beds are made in the heavens high, 

Down at the foot of our good Lord’s knee, 

Weel set about wi’ gilliflowers, 

I wot sweet company for to see, 
we read in the most touching of all ballads. ‘The kiss of 
peace in Paradise” is Irish too. It means the final absolution 
and welcome given to the soul at the end of its journey, from 
the lips of our Lord himself. There is in it all the Christian 
poetry, so endlessly dear and beautiful, so wildly musical and 
sweet. 

I have briefly touched on a subject which is inexhaustible. 
These chips and fragments of half-forgotten speech, these sticks 
and straws borne down the great river of language to our own 
time, bear witness to the immense place the Christian system 
filled in the lives of our forefathers, and the profound 
impression the Christian story made on the minds of European 
men, 


R. L. GALEs. 


OUR POSITION IN FOREIGN MARKETS 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with the growth of the world’s population, 
and with the development of the world’s wealth, the buying 
power of foreign countries has largely increased. And a ques- 
tion of much importance to us of the United Kingdom is— 
Have we kept our place as sellers in the markets of foreign 
countries ? 

Examination of the records that bear upon this question 
has been most scanty, and it may be useful to make a full 
survey of the Course of Trade in this direction. The words 
Course of Trade imply the showing of trade movements over 
a long period, and this showing is wholly different from the 
mere selection of the results for this or that year. The latter 
is a superficial process lacking any real value. 

The records that must be used for the purpose of testing 
our position in foreign markets are the trade returns of foreign 
countries. Many of these countries distinguish the sources of 
their imports. Both as regards their imports for consumption 
(Special imports) and their General imports. The latter are 
special imports added to the re-exports of each country. 

As far as may be possible the following statements relate to 
the special imports of each foreign country, and the order in 
which these countries are now arranged accords with their 
importance as buyers of goods from the United Kingdom. 
The period to be examined covers the twenty-five years, 1880- 
1904, or as many of these years for which the facts have been 
recorded, 

The United States are our biggest customer of all our 
foreign customers, therefore we begin with examining our 
position in the markets of the United States. 

Table 1 shows plainly what has been the course of trade as 
regards our position in the American market. 

There has been a large rise in the United States’ imports 
from All Countries, and a large fall in the United States im- 
ports from the United Kingdom. It therefore follows, neces- 
sarily, that there has been a large fail in the proportion of the 


All Countries. 


1880-1904. 
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United States imports from us relatively to their imports from 
This fall has been from 24.9 per cent. during 
the first decade to 18.9 per cent. during the last decade, with 
a continuous intervening decline of our trade position in the 
markets of the United States. 


TABLE 1.—GENERAL IMPORTS* INTO THE UNITED STATES 
FROM ALL COUNTRIES AND FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
Yearly Averages during each Decade. 


B. 


imports from 
United Kingdom. 


Decade. 
1880—1889 
1881—1890 
1882—1891 
1883—1892 
1884—1893 
1885—1894 
1886—1895 
1887—1896 
1888—1897 
1889—1898 
18g90—1899 
1891—1 900 
1892—I901 
1893—1902 
1894—1903 
1895—1904 


Imports from 
All Countries. 
A. 

Million Dollars. 
680 f— 
692] | 172 
712| 8 174 
722|/% 170 
737 2 170 
736| 5 164 
751| 166 
766\5 168 
773| 2 168 
762| 9 161 
757| 155 
763 So 152 
761 & 147 
769) « 148 
785 149 


A large Fall, with slight 


Million Dollars. 


Fluctuations 


TEST. 
Percentage 
proportion of 

Bto A. 


Per cent. 
X24.9 
24-4\ = 
fo} 
2 
2355 {Xa 
23.0! » 
22.3| 0 
3/8 
22.1/) 
21.9| & 
5 
21.7/0 
21.1|% 
20.5) 6 
» o 
20.0; 
; 
19.4| 
19.3/< 
mi 


We may here observe that by showing the average yearly 


4.8 Dollars to the £. 


result for each successive decade the Course of Trade 


enabled to show itself plainly. 
shown for each single year of the period 1880-1904, the 
Course of Trade would be hidden, for the reason that the 
yearly fluctuations would confuse the eye and prevent the 
Course of Trade standing out sharply as it does in Table 1. 
In other words, “‘ You can’t see the wood for the trees,” unless 


a sound method of condensing the crude facts be used. 


* The special imports of the United States are not distinguished as to the 


country of origin. 


+ Not recorded for the year 1880. 


If the results were to be 
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Germany ranks second among the foreign buyers of our 
merchandise. Table 2 shows the trade movement as regards 
our position in the markets of Germany. 


TABLE 2.—SpECIAL IMPORTS INTO GERMANY FROM ALL 
COUNTRIES AND FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1880-1903. 
Yearly Averages during each Decade. 


Imports from | Imports from TEST. | 
| — All Countries. | United Kingdom. rt iat 
A. . ee Bto A. 
Million Marks. | Million Marks Per cent. 
1880—1889 3170 ——— —- 
1881—1890 3304 488 x14.8 
1882—1891 3423| 2 508] y 14.8} — 
1883—1892 3512|% 523/16 14.9| & 
1884—1893 3582| 3 531| a 14.8) « 
1885—1894 3649/3 | 53215 | 14.6) 9 
| 1886—1895 3767, | s4ole | 14.318 
|  1887—1896 3909)6 | 55014 14.1) 
1888—1897 4065|. | 561{8 13.8| 5 
| 1889—1898 4244) § | 568| > 2412 
| 1890—1899 4390} » 568 q 12.9 g 
|  1891—1900 4551|& 580| = ra.91 * 
1892—1901 4678 “ | 579|* 12.4|“ 
1893—1902 4839 | 580 12.0 
1894—1903 5043/ | 583, x11.6 


Here, in Table 2, we see a large and continuous rise in 
Germany’s imports from All Countries and a nearly con- 
tinuous rise in Germany’s imports from the United Kingdom. 
[A considerable part of the latter was a rise in imports of 
coal from us.] But—and here is the important point—as 
Germany’s imports from us have not increased so much as 
Germany’s imports from All Countries, we again see a steady 
loss of our trade position. For example, during the first decade 
of the Table, 14.8 per cent. of Germany’s imports were from 
the United Kingdom; but during the last decade only 11.6 
per cent. of Germany’s imports were imports from us ; and, 
as Table 2 shows, the loss of our trade position has becn 
nearly continuous, 

With these broadly based results before us, and with others 


* Not recorded for the year 1880. 20 Marks to the £. 
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yet to be shown, it is difficult to see right reason in the vehe- 
ment assertions of the opponents of Tariff Reform to the effect 
that our foreign commerce is in a sound condition ; and bear 
in mind, if you please, that we are now looking at the Course 
of Trade over a long period: we are making no selection of 
facts to suit this or that opinion. 

France comes next, for France ranks third amongst our 
foreign customers. 


TABLE 3.—SPECIAL IMPORTS INTO FRANCE FROM ALL COUN- 
TRIES AND FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1880~—1903. 
Yearly Averages during each Decade. 


Imports from Imports from TEST. 
es All Countries. | United Kingdom. Percentage 
; proportion of 
A. B. BtoA. 
Million Francs. | Million Francs. Per cent. 
1880—1889 | 4461' 601 X13.5) 
1881—1890 | 4402] , 597\ « 13.6) 4 
1882—1891 | 4392|"> 586) > 13.4] 5 
1883—1892 | 4329/95 566! & 13.1| & 
1884—1893 | 4234] 6 546| 6 12.9] 8 
On on Oo” 
1885—1894 | 4184) 2 » 532/25 12.7) 28 
1886—1895 | 4148\+ 8 528\/4 § 12.712 8 
aa oO Vv 
1887—1896 | 4107).%4 527).%A 12.8). 4 
1888-—1897 | 4100 be b 528 P 7 12.9 a & 
1889—1898 | 4136/2 4 525|= te 12.7| 3% 
1890—1899 | 4156] ® 331; 2" 12.8| * 
1891—1900 | 4182)% 5351 12.815 
1892—1901 4142|% 537|™ 13.0] ™& 
| 1893—1902 4163|% 540 « 13.0 < 
1894—1903 | 4258 547 X12.8, 


25 Francs to the £. 


Imports into France from All Countries have fallen con- 
siderably, and also France’s imports from the United King- 
dom. Coming to the test-point of Table 3, we see at once 
that, as France’s imports from us have fallen more than 
France’s imports from All Countries, there has been a fall in 
the proportion of France’s imports from the United Kingdom. 
This proportion was 13.5 per cent. during the first decade and 
12.8 per cent. during the last decade of Table 3. 

The United States, Germany and France are considerably 
our three biggest foreign customers. And we have seen, by the 

VOL, XLVII 9 
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aid of a method whose soundness is beyond question, that in 
each of these large markets we have lost much of our former 
trade position. That is a strongly based fact, which is wholly 
independent of any mere theoretical opinion or dogma, such as 
those baseless opinions and dogmas upon which the supporters 
of our sham Free Trade are content to rely. 

Russia now ranks fourth as a foreign buyer of goods from 
the United Kingdom, 


TABLE 4.—SPECIAL IMPORTS INTO THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE FROM 
ALL COUNTRIES AND FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
1880-1903. Yearly Averages during each Decade. 


Imports from Imports from TEST. 
Decade. All Sources. | United Kingdom.* Percentage 
proportion of 
A. B. Bto A. 


Million Roubles. | Million Roubles. Per cent. 
1880—1889 490 a sie 

1881—1890 469 
1882—1891 456 
1883—1892 439 
1884—1893 429 
1885—1894 432 
1886—1895 442 
1887—1896 457 
1888—1897 474 
1889—1898 496 
1890—1899 518 
189I—1900 539 
1892—I901 560 
1893—1902 580 
1894—1903 602 


102\ X23.8' 
103 23.9 
106 23.9 
106! 23.1 
107 |" 22.5 
108 21.7 
III 21.4 
114) 21.2 
116 20.8 
116 20.0 
116 X19.2/ 


large Rise 

inuous 
Rise 

A nearly continuous 
Fall 


A Fall, and then a continuous and 
A nearly cont 


As is seen in Table 4, Russia’s imports were not distinguished 
as to the country of origin before the year 1884. The survey of 
our trade position in Russia thus covers the period 1884-1903, 
and a well-defined result is disclosed. 

Russia’s imports from All Countries have largely increased, 
and there has been a nearly continuous rise in Russia’s imports 
from the United Kingdom. But our position in Russian 
markets has fallen considerably and nearly continuously. For 
example, during the first decade in Table 4, nearly one-quarter 


* Not recorded before the year 1884. Prior to 1897, 10 roubles to the £ 
From 1897 onwards, 1 rouble=2s. 14d. 
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of Russia’s imports were from the United Kingdom. But 
during the last decade, only 19.2 per cent. of Russia’s imports 
were imports from us. The Course of our Trade position in 
Russia thus marches with the Course of Trade in the United 
States, Germany and France; and shows a material loss of 
position. 


Next on the list of our foreign customers is Belgium, 
TABLE 5.—SPECIAL IMPORTS INTO BELGIUM FROM ALL 


COUNTRIES AND FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1880-1903. 
Yearly Averages during each Decade. 


Imports from Imports from TEST. 

All Countries. | United Kingdom.| Percentage 
Desate, proportion of 
A. B. Bto A. 


Million Francs.| Million Francs. Per cent. 
1880—1889 spa 199 X13.2 
1881—18g90 1509 194 12.9 
1882—1891 1526 190 12.5 
1883—1892 1519 189 12.4 
1884—1893 1521 189 12.4 
1885—1894 1536 188 12.2 
1886—1895 1570 190 12.1 
1887—1896 1614 194 12.0 
1888—1897 1652 197 11.9 
1889—1898 1697 201 11.8 
1890—1899 1762 207 11.7 
18gI—1900 1812 211 11.7 
1892—I901 1850 214 11.6 
1893—1902 1930 220 11.4 
1894—1903 2031 225 XII. 


A Fall, and then a Rise 
A continuous Fall 


A large and nearly continuous Rise 


25 Francs to the £. 


There has been a very large rise in Belgium’s imports from 
All Countries, and a rise in Belgium’s imports from the United 
Kingdom. But this latter rise has failed to keep pace with 
the increased buying-power of Belgium. Thus the result is, 
that we have lost trade position in Belgium. During the first 
decade in the Table, 13.2 per cent. of Belgium’s imports were 
imports from the United Kingdom. But during the last decade 
the proportion was only 11.1 per cent., with a continuous 
intervening fall of our trade position in Belgian markets. 

Surely these results that are disclosing themselves point 
directly to the necessity for us to obtain some degree of 
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control in the markets where our goods are sold. And the 
only effective way to gain such control is by the sagacious use 
of a tariff which will enable us to negotiate for the less 
stringent taxation of our merchandise when it enters the ports 
of foreign counfries, 

Holland follows Belgium closely as a foreign buyer of our 
goods, And we are now dealing with Holland’s Special 
Imports, that is to say, with imports for consumption in 
Holland. Some of Holland’s General Imports go on to 
Germany, and are not consumed in Holland. 


TABLE 6,—SPEcIAL IMPORTS INTO HOLLAND FROM ALL 
COUNTRIES AND FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1880-1903. 
Yearly Averages during each Decade. 


Imports* from| Imports* from PES. 
All Countries. | United Kingdom.| Percentage 
proportion of 
A. B. B to A. 


Decade. 


Million Gulden.| Million Gulden. Per cent. 
1880—1889 1080\ 272\ X25.2 

1881—1890 1126 279 
1882—1891 1170 282 
1883—1892 1199 
1884—1893 1232 
1885—1894 1266 
1886—1895 1301 
1887—1896 1354) 
1888—1897 1411 
1889—1898 1464 
18g0—18g99 1531 
189I—19g900 1598 
1892—I9goI 1667 
1893—1902 1755 
1894—1903 1842 


to 
4b 
fora) 


vk OONOH + & 


A large and continuous Rise 
nN Ww KR NHN ND 
aj sj sj “J CO CO 
We NUN & 
7 continuous Fall 
— me NO NO WwW NK HW WO 
CO OO NWS 
large and continuous Fall 


A rise in the earlier Decades, and 
then a near} 


12 Gulden to the f. 

The course of trade disclosed in Table 6 is a large rise in 
Holland’s imports from All Countries, and a considerable fall 
in Holland’s imports from the United Kingdom. The result is 
a large and continuous loss of our trade position in Dutch 
markets. During the first decade in Table 6, one-quarter of 
Holland’s imports for consumption were from the United 


* These imports include Bullion and Specie, the amount of which was 
relatively trivial. 
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Kingdom. During the last decade the proportion was only 14 
per cent. 

The continuous and wide-spread loss of our trade position in 
foreign markets should open our eyes to the folly of adhering 
to our system of sham Free Trade, by which we can do nothing 
to secure fair play for the finished product of our workmen’s 
labour. There is this strange anomaly. The workmen of this 
country protect their labour to a high degree by means of 
Trade Unions. And the State protects labour, also to a high 
degree, by means of Factory Acts, Workshop Acts, Mining Acts, 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts, &c. But—and here is the 
anomaly—neither the workmen nor the State do anything to 
protect the product of labour from the unfair conditions of 
international competition to which the product of our labour is 
subjected by our method of sham Free Trade. [A method of 
partly free* imports and heavily taxed exports.] Surely it 
would be wiser for workmen to obtain some control in the 
markets where the products of their labour are sold, than to 
limit the defence of their interests to their labour itself. This 
long-continued loss of our position in foreign markets must 
ultimately lead to a decreasing demand for labour in this 
country. Indeed, if we take the Board of Trade labour returns 
as a guide, there are distinct indications that this decreasing 
demand for labour in our country has already set in. But 
however that may be, and without attaching any undue import- 
ance to the unemployment question, it is surely clear that if we 
continue to do nothing to protect the products of our labour 
in foreign markets, we are, as a matter of common-sense fact, 
exposing the labour itself to a most injurious form of attack. 
And our workmen ought to realise this. They do not as yet 
seem to see this necessary connection between their present 
defence of their labour, and the defence of the products of 
their labour in foreign markets and at home, which we 
reformers want to obtain. 

The Argentine Republic comes in the seventh place as a 
foreign buyer from the United Kingdom. 

Here is the first instance where we have held our position in 
a foreign market. 

The course of trade shows not much alteration in Argentina’s 
imports from All Countries, and a net rise in Argentina’s imports 
from the United Kingdom. The proportion of imports into 
Argentina from the United Kingdom was 33.6 per cent. during 


“ Partly free imports, for the reason that our imports of food, drink, and 
tobacco are heavily taxed. In the year ended March 31, 1905, these import 
duties on things that we eat, drink, and smoke were over £33,000,000. 
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the first decade of Table 7, and 36.3 per cent. during the last 
decade. There has been a fall during the last four decades, 
but upon the whole we may say that we have held our 
position in the markets of the Argentine Republic. 


TABLE 7.—SPECIAL IMPORTS* INTO THE ARGENTINE RE- 
PUBLIC FROM ALL COUNTRIES AND FROM THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, 1880-1903. Yearly Averages during each 
Decade. 


Imports ¢ from | Imports ¢ from TEST. 


proportion of 


A. B. BtoA. 


Decade. All Countries. a Kingdom. Percentage 
| 
| 


Million Pesos Oro.| Million Pesos Oro. Per cent. 
1880—1889 93 | 31.4 X 33.6 
1881—1890 | 103 | 35.9 34.8 
1882—1891 104 37-2 35-6 
1883—1892 107 38.8 36.1 
1884—1893 109 38.9 35.8 
1885—1894 109 39.2 36.0 
1886—1895 109 | 39.6 36.3 
1887—1896 III | 40.7 36.8 
1888—1897 | 109 | 40.9 37.6 
1889—1898 107 | 40.4 37.8 
1890—1899 102 | 39-1 38.3 
1891—1900 99 | 37-2 375 
1892—1901 104 | 38.0 36.6 
1893—1902 105 | 38.1 36.3 
1894—1903 108 | 39.3 X36.3 


Five Decades 


Fall, with Fluctuations 
‘Four Decades 


A continuous Rise, and then a 
A continuous Rise, and then a 
Fall during the last Four or 
then a Fall during the last 


A nearly continuous Rise, and 


5 Pesos Oro to the £. 
This fact, coming as it does in connection with the foreign 
country that ranks only seventh on the list of our foreign cus- 
tomers, throws into strong contrast the foregoing results that 
relate to our six big customers, in whose markets our trade 
position has largely declined. And this result accords with 
many others obtained by the writer during a full examination 
of the Course of Trade in many directions of international com- 
merce. The broad deduction being that our trade is specially 
weak in our big foreign markets, in our big colonial markets, 
and in our big articles of trade, and not so weak in our small 
markets and in our small articles of trade. 


* These official values are stated to be 25 per cent. below the real values. 
+ Including Special Imports of Silver Bullion, relatively trivial. 
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Italy follows the Argentine Republic in order of importance 
as a buyer from us. 


TABLE 8.—SPECIAL IMPORTS INTO ITALY FROM ALL COUN- 
TRIES AND FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1880-1903. 
Yearly Averages during each Decade. 


Imports* from Imports* from TEST. 

All Countries. United Kingdom.| Percentage 
Decade. proportion of 
A. B. B to A. 


Million Lire. Million Lire. Per cent. 
1880—1889 | 1383 299 X21.6 
1881—18g90 | 1392 305 21.9 
1882—1891 | 1372 295 21.5 
1883—1892 | 1355 290 21.4 
1884—1893 | 1336 285 21.3 
1885—1894 | 1311 280 21.4 
1886—1895 | 1272 272 21.4 
1887—1896 | 1244 268 21.5 
1888—1897 | 1203 260 21.6 
1889—1898 | 1227 259 21.1 
1890—1899 | 1238 257 20.8 
1891—1900 | 1276 261 20.5 
1892—1g901 | 1336 263 19.7 
1893—1902 | 1396 267 19.1 
1894—1903 | 1463 270 x18.5, 


continuous Rise 
four Decades 


A nearly continuous Fall during 
the earlier Decades, and then a 
A nearly continuous Fall, with a 
A Fall, with slight Fluctuations 


slight recovery during the last 


25 Lire to the £. 


The movement of trade is a rise in Italy’s imports from All 
Countries, and a fall in Italy’s imports from the United King- 
dom. The result is a loss of position by us in Italy’s markets. 
During the first decade of Table 8, we supplied Italy with 21.6 
per cent. of her imports for consumption. During the last 
decade our proportion was only 18.5 per cent., with a con- 
tinuous fall since the decade 1888-1897. 

By taking these foreign customers of the United Kingdom 
one after another as they rank in order of importance as buyers 
from us, and by ascertaining the course of trade, we are able 
thoroughly to examine the conditions of the question with which 
we began. The usual method of looking merely at trade records 
in isolation, and with merely the comparison—often biased— 

* These Special Imports include Bullion and Specie from 1880 to 1885, and 


Silver Bullion from 1886 onwards. The amounts are relatively trivial com- 
pared with Special Imports of Merchandise. 
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of a few years, or of this or that selected period, is a misuse of 
the raw material that, soundly handled, is able to yield most 
valuable information. The crude records of any series of social 
or economic activity are misleading in a high degree when they 
are used in their crude form, and the common saying, “ You 
can prove anything by statistics,” owes its origin to the misuse 
of them—largely to the misuse of statistics by persons who 
have the zutention “to prove” this or that preconceived opinion. 
And but for this unfortunate and common debasement of trade 
records in particular, it would scarcely be necessary to point 
out that the method here employed is wholly removed from any 
of the superficial processes of selection in common use. The 
thing that we are concerned to know is the movement of trade, 
its tendency, the Course of Trade. The mere “statistics” for 
this or that year or period are absolutely worthless. Those 
statistics are of value only when a mass of them is condensed 
into their true form for the sole purpose of making the Course 
of Trade disclose itself without any bias or process of selection. 

The common use of crude statistics may be compared with 
the confused and scattered position of a handful of sand thrown 
upon a flat metal disc. But, touch the edge of that disc with 
a violin bow in the proper way, and those scattered sand atoms 
take condensed and intelligible shape. 

This short digression—if it be digression—may be pardoned 
by readers who share the writer’s aversion from the usual 
methods of handling trade records. 

China takes the ninth place. 

The very large rise in China’s imports from All Countries has 
been accompanied by a considerable rise in China’s imports 
from the United Kingdom. But as China’s imports from All 
Countries have increased much more than China’s imports from 
us, we see, in Table 9, that there has been a considerable 
and nearly continuous loss of our position in the markets of 
China. 

During the first decade of Table 9, we supplied China with 
23.9 per cent. of her imports. During the last decade our 
proportion of China’s imports was only 17.3 per cent. This 
appreciable loss of position in a market that year by year 
becomes more important as a buyer, adds one more instance to 
the many now shown of the failing power of the United King- 
dom to hold its place in foreign markets. 

The opponents of reform in our method of trade seem abso- 
lutely unable to grasp the necessity to take the widest possible 
view as a guide totheir conduct. They ignore Lord Salisbury’s 
wise saying, “‘ We must use large maps.” 
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TABLE 9.—GENERAL IMPORTS* INTO CHINA FROM ALL 
COUNTRIES AND FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1880-1903. 
Yearly Averages during each Decade. 


Imports from Imports from TEST. 
Decade. All Countries. | United Kingdom. Percentage 


proportion of 
A. B. BtoA. 


Million Haikwan:| Million Haikwan 
Taels. Taels. Per cent 


1880-—1889 93 23.2 X23.9\ 
1881—1890 97 


1882—1891 102 
1883—1892 107 
1884—1893 I15 
1885—1894 124 
1886—1895 133 
1887-—1896 146 
1888—1897 156 
1889—1898 166 
1890—1899 182 
189I— 1900 IgI 
1892—-I901 205 
1893—1902 22 

1894—1903 242/ 


wR NN WN WO 


A large and continuous Rise 
A considerable and almost 
continuous Fall 


A considerable and continuous Rise 


Was it not Mr. Asquith who described the high aspirations of 
us reformers as a wish to adopt the “ nursery treatment” given 
by foreign countries to their trade interests? The extraor- 
dinary shallowness of our opponents is not the least remarkable 
defect in their treatment of this great national and Imperial 
matter. And if we add to this shallowness their ingrained and 
insular conceit that whatever we do in trade must be the only 
right, we go some way to account for the inability of our oppo- 
nents to recognise the fact that we have noting to teach and 
much to learn in trade policy from such rivals as the Americans, 
the Germans, and the quick wits of .France. 

With Sweden, who ranks tenth amongst our foreign cus- 
tomers, we reach the second instance where we have kept our 
position. 

The large rise in Sweden’s imports from All Countries has 
been accompanied by a larger relative rise in imports from the 


Specia Imports are not distinguished as to the country of origin. The 
nomina value of the Haikwan Tael is 6s. 8d. (three to the £), but the actua 
exchange value has fallen considerably year by year. 
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United Kingdom. And we see in Table ro that the course of 
trade is an improvement in our position in Swedish markets, 
Our proportion was 26.6 per cent. during the first decade, and 
28.8 per cent. during the last decade. We may observe, 
however, that the maximum was reached in the decade 1892- 
1901; since that decade our share in Sweden’s imports has 
fallen. 


TABLE 10.—SPECIAL IMPORTS INTO SWEDEN FROM ALL COUN- 
TRIES AND FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1880-1903. 
Yearly Averages during each Decade. 


Imports* from Imports* from . TEST. 
All Countries. | United Kingdom. Percentage 
proportion of 
A. B. Bto A. 


Million Kronor. | Million Kronor. Per cent. 
1880—1889 317 84 X26.6 
1881—1890 326 88 26.8 
1882—1891 335 26.9 
1883—1892 341 27.0 
1884—1893 341 27.0 
1885—1894 343 27.0 
1886—1895 343 274 
1887—-1896 349 27.5 
1888—1897 360 28.0 
1889—1898 373 28.2 
18g0—1899 386 28.4 
1891—1900 402 29.0 
1892—1901 412 29.2 
1893—1902 426 29.0 
1894—1903 446 x28.8 


A large and continuous Rise 
A large and continuous Rise 
A nearly continuous Rise 


18 Kronor to the £. 


Japan holds the eleventh place. 

The enormous development of Japan’s imports from all 
countries, and the large increase in Japan’s imports from the 
United Kingdom, are saliently shown in Table 11. Equally 
prominent is the large fall in our position in Japan’s markets. 
During the first decade we supplied Japan with no less than 
42.2 per cent. of herimports. But during the last decade only 
23.3 per cent. of Japan’s imports were from the United King- 


* Including Special Imports of Bullion and Specie, which are relatively 
very trivial compared with Special Imports of Merchandise. 
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dom. We have largely failed to hold our trade position, despite 
the increase in Japan’s imports from the United Kingdom. 


TABLE 11,—GENERAL IMPORTS* INTO JAPAN FROM ALL 
COUNTRIES AND FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1880-1903. 
Yearly Averages during each Decade. 


Imports} from | Imports f from TEST. 
— All Countries. | United Kingdom.| Percentage 


proportion of 
A. B. Bto A. 


Million Yen. Million Yen. Per cent. 
1880—1889 — enon 
1881—1890 46.5 19.6 
1882—1891 49.5 20.0 
1883—1892 53-4 20.5 
1884—1893 59.0 21.9 
1885—1894 67.5 24.7 
1886—1895 77.2 27.7 
1887—1896 91.5 32.2 
1888—1897 109.5 36.5 
1889—1898 132.4 40.0 
1890—1899 149.2 42.0 
1891—1900 171.2 46.6 
1892—-I90I 191.7 49.9 
1893—1902 212.8 53.0 
1894—1903 236.7 55-3/ 


A large and continuous Rise 
A large and continuous Fall 


A very large and continuous Rise 
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Coming now to Spain, who takes the twelfth place as a 
buyer from us, we find that we have improved our position, 
And in this respect we must class Spain with the Argentine 
Republic and with Sweden. For these are the only three 
foreign countries, so far, where we have held or improved our 
trade position. 

Table 12 shows a nearly continuous rise in Spain’s imports 
from All Countries and from the United Kingdom, But the 
latter rise has predominated, with the result that our proportion 
of Spain’s imports has increased. The percentage was 18.1 
during the first decade, and 20.1 during the last decade of 
Table 12. We have to note, however, that there has beena 


* Japan’s Special Imports are not distinguished as to country of origin. 

+ From the year 1896 onwards, Japan’s imports include the imports into 
Formosa. The nominal value of the Yen is 4s. (par value), but the actual 
value has varied, and considerably decreased, year by year. 
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continuous fall in our trade position in Spain during the last 
three decades, Spain’s present taxation of our manufactured 
goods is very heavy. The Board of Trade states it at an average 


TABLE 12,—GENERAL IMPORTS* INTO SPAIN FROM ALL CouN- 
TRIES AND FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1880-1903. 
Yearly Averages during cach Decade. 


Importst from| Importst from TEST. 
All Countries. | United Kingdom. Percentage 
proportion of 
a. B. B to A. 


Decade. 


Million Pesetas.| Million Pesetas. Per cent. 
1880—1889 787\ 142\ x 18.1\ 
1881—-1890 810 148 18.3 
1882—1891 158| 18.7 
1883— 1892 161) 18.9 
1884— 1893 157| 18.8 
1885—1894 156! 18.6 
1886—1895 160| 18.9 
1887— 1896 164) 19.2 
1888-—1897 168 | 19.5 
1889—1898 170 | 19.7 
18g0—1899 178 | 20.2 
1891—1900 184) 20.7 
1892—I901 180 20.5 
1893—1902 85 | 179 | 20.21 
1894—1903 182 | X20.1/ 


then a Fall 


A nearly continuous Rise 
during the last three Decades 


A nearly continuous Rise, and 


A nearly continuous Rise, and a Fall 


25 Pesetas to the f£. 
of £76 of taxation upon £100 of British goods entering Spain. 
But, upon the whole, our position in Spanish markets has im- 
proved. And this improvement, looked at side by side with 
Spain’s heavy taxation of our goods, illustrates the economic 
fact that if a country wants goods, heavy import duties do not 
prevent the goods entering. And in this connection we may 
note another point, namely, that even a moderate { import taxa- 
tion of goods by a country that makes the same sort of goods 


* Special Imports not recorded in regard to the country of origin, 

+ Including Bullion and Specie, relatively trivial compared with Imports of 
Merchandise. 

{ This use of the word “moderate does not imply that there is omy 
moderate taxation of our goods in our big markets. The taxation is heavy in 
most of them. 
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may be largely ettective in diminishing the entrance of those 
goods. It is this fact that hits our export trade so hard in many 
of our big foreign markets. And simultaneously, the produc- 
tions of these, our foreign rivals, come here free of import duty, 
and are thus enabled to compete in our home market with the 
products of our home labour. 

Upon this point compare, for example, German manufacture 
and labour with British manufacture and labour. German pro- 
ducts have in their own country a free market of 60 million 
people, and also they have in our country a free market of 43 
million people. Thus,German manufacture and labour have a 
free market of 103 million people. But British manufacture 
and labour have a free market only in the United Kingdom, 
namely, of 43 million people—or, rather, of so much of those 
43 million people who are not supplied here by foreign manu- 
facture and foreign labour. Rudimentary business knowledge 
tells us that the larger the number of atrader’s customers, the 
cheaper he can affordto sell. And we see that, taking this one 
example only, our method of free imports and taxed exports— 
sham Free Trade—must give to the German manufacturer and 
to the German workman a large and unfair advantage over the 
British manufacturer and the British workman, Surely that is 
clearly true. 


We have now seen the Course of Trade as regards our loss or 
gain of position in the markets of each of our twelve principal 
foreign customers, We have lost position in all the big 
markets and in several of the smaller, and we have increased 
or held our position only in such small markets as the Argen- 
tine Republic, Sweden, Spain. 

The six other small foreign customers not now separately 
shown are Austria-Hungary, where we have lost position : 
Switzerland, where we have lost position; Denmark, where we 
have lost position ; Norway, where we have held our position ; 
Roumania, where we have lost position ; Portugal, where we 
have held our position. 

In addition to these eighteen foreign countiers where our 
trade position has been separately examined, there are a few 
more countries whose imports are small, and which need not 
or cannot be investigated. These are Chili, Egypt, Mexico, 
Uruguay, Greece, Bulgaria. And there are no records for the 
imports into Turkey and Brazil. 

To sum up the results disclosed by ascertaining the Course 
of Trade in the eighteen foreign countries now examined, we 
find that we have lost position more or less largely and con- 
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tinuously in the markets of the United States, Germany, France, 
Russia, Belgium, Holland, Italy, China, Japan, Austria-Hungary, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Roumania ; total, thirteen foreign coun- 
tries where we have lost position. 

And we have held our position, or improved it, in the markets 
of the Argentine Republic, Sweden, Spain, Norway, Portugal ; 
total, five small markets. 

Unless people are wilfully blind to the teaching of fact, care- 
fully ascertained upon the broadest possible basis, and by a 
method whose soundness cannot be disputed, it is not possible 
to maintain the fiction that our foreign commerce is in a sound 
condition. The Course of Trade disclosed in this account proves 
incontestably that for many years we have been losing ground 
in our foreign markets. And sooner or later the result must 
follow, from this loss of power to sell the products of our 
labour, that the opportunities to employ labour in our own 
country must contract, to the serious injury of our own work- 
men and manufacturers. Moreover, we have the equally clear 
and sure deduction that British labour employed for our home 
trade will also become in diminished demand. For the reason 
already illustrated by the foregoing comparison of German with 
British manufacture and labour, that foreign countries are 
enabled by us not only to shut our goods out of their markets, 
but also to decrease the demand for our own goods in our 
home market. And this by the simple operation of the com- 
mercial principle of large sales and a small profit. We give 
these foreign countries a free market of 43,000,000 customers 
to add to their own free market of scores of millions in their 
own land. And we simultaneously and automatically contract 
our own free market at home, by giving free entrance to the 
competing goods of our trade rivals. Of what avail is the 
working man’s present defence of his labour itself by means of 
Trade Unions and State Protection when the products of his 
labour are left so unfairly exposed to foreign attack upon every 
side ? 

The notion of the sham Free Traders that consumption is 
the thing of most worth, wholly ignores the fact that we are 
all producers as well as consumers whatever be our trade or 
avocation. And this their stupendous fallacy prevents them 
from understanding that, alike for the nation and for the indi- 
vidual, the guarding of production is more important than the 
promotion of consumption. Their mistaken conception of the 
relative values of production and of consumption lies at the 
root of the whole matter of trade reform, And yet in private 
life where is the man of them who does not know that he 
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must develop and maintain his power to produce before he can 
have any security for his power to consume, cheaply or 
otherwise ? 

The setting up of consumption in front of production would 
be sound, only if we in this country were independent of 
working for our living. In that impossible condition con- 
sumption would be of the first importance. But, as the great 
mass of us have to work for our living, the thing of first 
importance is to defend our labour, and the products of our 
labour, from uasfair competition. And it is impossible to 
deny that our present method of trade exposes our labour, 
and the products of our labour, to unfair foreign competition 
of the severest kind. And one of the results of this foolish 
method of trade is disclosed by the present investigation, 
which shows a large loss of our trade position in the markets 
of foreign countries. 

Freely granting, as we may, that the large fall in our posi- 
tion as a seller in foreign markets has probably been caused, 
in part, by the commercial development of other countries, this 
consideration adds weight to the argument for reform in our 
system of foreign commerce. And it adds weight for this 
reason. If our rivals in trade, who are now no infants, but 
grown men,* have thus ousted us during the last quarter of a 
century from all the principal markets, while these rivals were 
attaining maturity as world-traders, what will be our further 
loss of trade position in another twenty or twenty-five years, 
we having to meet the full and increasing adult strength of our 
rivals in trade ? 

It is no consolation for us to know that our rivals have been 
developing. And this fact is no satisfactory explanation of the 
loss of our trade position. For, in effect, this amounts to say- 
ing that, if other people had not taken our position, we should 
still possess it. Moreover, this development of our rivals has 
been caused, to no small extent, by our method of trade, which 
gives them a large free market. The very fact that our rivals 
have so developed their trade position, to our loss of trade 
position, should be one of the strongest arguments in favour of 
not continuing to give to these strong rivals the added strength 
that we do give to them, by putting into their hands a most 
valuable trade tool, namely, the tool of large sales over a huge 
free area, which is constantly worked by our rivals to our 
further loss, because we make them a present of a free market 
of 43,000,000 persons in the United Kingdom, and thus 


* In the year 1898, the United States first passed us in actual volume of 
export trade, and Germany is close at our heels. 
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automatically contract the demand for our own labour. Would 
any man in private trade put into the hands of a powerful rival 
one of the most valuable aids to further advance a trader can 
possess? But this is precisely what we are fatuously doing for 
our trade rivals, although staring us in the face are the most 
indubitable proofs of their successful rivalry in the markets of 
the world. Our course of action is childish, and such folly 
would not be permitted in private business by any one of 
those men who, glamoured by a name, now uphold our 
system of sham Free Trade. And the commerce of a nation 
is merely the aggregate of the private business of its citizens. 


JOHN HOLT SCHOOLING. 


The Tailes here shown are from the authors “ British Trade Year Book” 
(John Murray, London). 


THE MERSTHAM AND CRICK TUNNEL 
MYSTERIES: A COMPARATIVE STUDY 


“You don’t believe in the detective police?” ‘ No, whocaz believe 
in them who reads his newspaper and remembers what he reads. 
Fortunately for the detective department the public in general forgets 
what it reads. Go to your club and look at the criminal history of 
our own time, recorded in the newspapers. Every crime is more or 
less a mystery. You will see that the mysteries which the police 
discover are, almost without exception, mysteries made penetrable 
by the commonest capacity through the extraordinary stupidity exhi- 
bited in the means taken to hide the crime. On the other hand, let 
the guilty man or woman be a resolute and intelligent person, capable 
of setting his (or her) wits fairly against the wits of the police—in 
other words, let the mystery really de a mystery—and cite me a case, 
if you can (a really difficult and perplexing case) in which the criminal 
has notescaped. Mind! I don’t charge the police with neglecting 
their work. No doubt they do their best and take the greatest pains 
in following the routine to which they have been trained. It is their 
misfortune, not their fault, that there is no man of superior intelli- 
gence among them—I mean, no man who is capable in great emer- 
gencies of placing himself above conventional methods and following 


a new way of his own.” 
—So wrote Wilkie Collins nearly thirty years ago, and so writing 
he expressed what must be mournfully acknowledged to be no 
more than the truth—truth which has during the last three 
months found very striking and very exasperating corroboration. 
When in these pages attention was drawn to the deplorable 
mismanagement of the Merstham case we were not at all 
surprised that no notice whatever was taken of the facts incon- 
testably established by us, but we were, we own, surprised 
at the blind obstinacy with which adherence to demonstrably 
untenable theories on the part of responsible officials 
rendered, and still renders, all effort to re-open that inquiry 
nugatory. And now comes this second case, which, 
bungled in its first stage as miserably as its predecessor, 
would, but for the intervention of the Press, have gone the same 
way. Indeed, the indifference or incompetence of those who 


are officially entrusted with these inquiries has come to such a 
VOL. XLVI 
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pass that if it were not for the newspapers no proper investiga- 
tion of these tragica) problems would be so much as attempted. 
But for the Press the Merstham mystery would have found a 
ridiculous solution in suicide. Toa London daily paper it is solely 
owing that Mdlle. Rochaid’s death has attracted the attention it 
deserves. Whether it swelled the list of the atrocious crimes 
which the imbecility or carelessness of the police and of coroners 
have allowed to go unpunished, or whether it was the result of 
suicide or of accident, appears to have been a matter of profound 
unconcern to those whose duty it was to spare no pains to 
ascertain. 

And now let us see what this means. The general public, 
naturally interested in anything which is sensational, and losing 
all confidence in those who are officially responsible for the 
conduct of these inquiries, encourage the Press to substitute its 
representatives for the representatives of the law. A trained 
journalist, with his keen powers of observation, his susceptibility 
of impression, and his plastic intelligence, is indeed likely 
to see very much further into such complicated problems as 
these cases present, than the most experienced detectives of the 
average order would be likely to do. Such officers are the 
slaves of habit and routine, and of all trainings for the solu- 
tion of nice and difficult problems this is the worst. Their 
minds and tempers taking their ply from a_ constantly- 
recurring circle of work and experience, cannot indeed fail to 
become stereotyped and mechanical. But intelligence without 
authority is of little avail, and that this interference on the 
part of the laity should be resented by those who have official 
dignity to preserve is natural enough. The one thing which 
would be desirable, but which appears to be impossible, is 
co-operation ; the two things which, unfortunately for the public 
interests, are only too glaringly apparent, are mutual distrust and 
mutual opposition. That the researches instituted by the Press in 
the Merstham case elicited new and most valuable information, 
that they furnished fresh clues, and that they also fully and clearly 
indicated where further clues, which the police only could follow 
up, might be found, is indisputable, is indeed matter of certain and 
common knowledge. But how did all this fare? Precisely as 
the evidence elicited at the inquest fared. Officialdom, ignoring 
and in defiance of what the Press had discovered, had made 
up its mind that Miss Money’s death was the result of suicide, 
though the jury very properly returned an open verdict. Inves- 
tigations were continued. With the assistance of the Press the 
additional evidence, to which I have referred, demonstrated with 
absolute conelusiveness not merely the untenableness of the 
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theory, but the probability in the very highest degree, of murder. 
Officialdom, however, was not to be shaken. Everything which 
could be perverted into giving plausibility to the theory adopted 
by it—the theory of suicide—was accepted, everything which 
demonstrated the impossibility of maintatning such a theory was 
ignored. Protest and plea were, and still are, unheeded, and in 
vain. Officialdom was on its dignity, and in consequence, as is 
all but certain, a murderer is at large. 

No one would wish to speak disrespectfully of any staff officer 
belonging to our central detective department. A more intelli- 
gent, painstaking, and conscientious body of men, taking them as 
a whole, does not exist ; but they have their limitations, and, what 
is more, though on attaining a certain rank they have equal 
weight and authority, the differences between them in point of 
competence and capacity are so extraordinary as to be scarcely 
conceivable. In the Merstham case, more than a week elapsed 
before assistance from Scotland Yard was applied for, and no 
blame, therefore, can be attached either to its chiefs or to its 
staff for the gross mismanagement of the inquiry at its initial 
stages. That belongs solely to those who were responsible for 
what occurred during the period intervening between the dis- 
covery of the body and the first inquest, and for the conduct of 
the inquest itself. But for what immediately preceded, accom- 
panied, and followed the adjourned inquest and verdict, the 
official representative of Scotland Yard must certainly be held 
mainly responsible. The decision at which he.arrived, and to 
which he obstinately adhered in the teeth of the evidence, in 
defiance of the equally incontestable testimony elicited by subse- 
quent investigation, as well as of probability or, rather, of pos- 
sibility, has effectually put the closure on further inquiry. An 
official, all officials to a man stand by him ; in authority, all in 
authority are with him. The rest is silence. 

Let us glance at the evidence. What said the two doctors who 
conducted the post-mortem examination of Miss Money’s body ? 

There was a bruise on the upper part of the left arm and inside the forearm. 
Also a bruise on front part of upper part of right arm, and also another bruise 
on the inner side of the forearm. Several bruises on right hand and wrists, 


as if done by her being gripped. There was a reddish mark on the right side 
of the lower lip, close to the mouth ; 


—it will be remembered that when the body was found “ten or 
twelve inches” of the silk scarf which the poor girl was wearing 
were pulled out of the mouth, and pulled out with some difficulty, 
leading to the supposition that it had been jammed into the 
mouth presumably for the purpose of gagging her— 


these injuries are consistent with something |having been pushed into the 
mouth, 
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So deposed the first doctor, Dr. Halkeyt Crickett. Whatsaid the 
expert from the Home Office ? 

There were three very distinct bruises around the mouth. The bruises 
were small, about half an inch in diameter, slightly raised on the surface and 
pale red in colour. One was on the upper lip, a little to the right of the middle 
line. One was close to the angle of the mouth on the right side. One was 
on the upper lip to the right of the middle line; this was distinct, but less 
pronounced than the corresponding bruise on the upper lip... . I attac 
great importance to the slight but distinct bruises of a pale red or bluish colour 
present on the right arm and hand ; also to the broken nail on the right fore- 
finger ; to the bruise under the right clavicle ; to the scratches on the right 
shoulder and the bruise below, and also to the bruises round the mouth. 
These have not the appearance of being produced by a fall from thetrain. They 
are such as might have been caused by firm pressure, e.g., the grip of the fingers 
in a Struggle with some person, or received as injuries in a struggle. It is 
significant that the above injuries should be present on the right hand and arm 
and around the mouth, while the bruises of this character are absent from the 
left hand and arm. It is usual to find more bruising on the right side in eases 
of a struggle where the right hand is used in self-defence. 

Such was the medical evidence. The impossibility of opening 
the door of the railway-carriage more than eight inches at that 
part of the tunnel where the body was found ; the marks on the 
walls of the tunnel ; and the absence of any thick coating of grime 
on the gloves, as the expert from the Home Office pointed out, show 
that the unfortunate girl was either precipitated or tipped back- 
wards through the window. That she got on to the line 
through the open door was demonstrated to be a physical impos- 
sibility. The evidence showed as conclusively, as any evidence 
short of ocular testimony could show, that her death succeeded 
a struggle with some powerful assailant, who either threw her or 
dropped her into the tunnel through the open window. It is all 
but certain that the train by which she travelled was the 9.13 from 
London Bridge. Now, a few miles from where the body was 
found a signalman saw in one of the compartments of that train 
a man and a woman who appeared to be struggling. 

The man standing up and trying to force the woman on the seat... . The 
woman was about five feet four or five, stoutly built. I think she had ona 
black dress. I think the hat was black. She appeared to be wearing some- 


thing white, which was hanging down from the back of her hat. The man 
had on a bowler hat and was broad. 


This was an exact description of the deceased woman, the 
“something white” corresponding to a long white scarf which 
she was wearing when she left home, and which, or rather a 
portion of which, was found jammed in her mouth after her 
death. The way in which this important witness’s evidence was 
received, and the comments which it elicited, are an excellent 
illustration of how this case fared generally with those who 
conducted it. It was assumed that, in a train passing the signal- 
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box where he was stationed at thirty miles an hour, it was 
impossible for him to see what he alleged he did see. Now it 
would be no exaggeration to say, as every man on signal-service 
knows, that in a lighted train much exceeding that speed it is not 
only possible to see all that this witness asserts he saw, but very 
much more. If attention happened to be directed to a particular 
compartment in a carriage, any one could easily be identified ; 
it could even be discerned whether a man had a moustache 
or not, or whether his complexion was fair or dark. The least 
that those who discredited the evidence of this witness could 
have done would have been to test his credibility by personal 
experiment. 

With all this pointing to murder, what iota of evidence or indi- 
cation is there pointing to suicide? By the general consent of 
literally every one who was intimately acquainted with the 
deceased woman,—her companion and colleague who was with 
her on the day of her death, her employers, her many friends, 
her mother and her brothers, she was as contented and happy as 
any human being could possibly be. She had money in the 
bank, was in robust health, and had nothing to depress or 
disturb her. But assuming that all this evidence against 
such a theory did not exist, and that she might for some 
inscrutable reason have wished to destroy herself—is it within 
the bounds of credibility that she would have left Clapham 
Junction and taken a ticket to Victoria or to London Bridges 
deliberately changed into another carriage at Croydon, and all 
this that she might hurl herself from a train when so many 
equally certain and less painful and revolting forms of death 
were within her choice ? Is it conceivable that she would have 
thrown herself, and thrown herself backwards, out of the window, 
for that she went out of the window is certain, and that she went 
backwards out of it is all but certain ? 

Is it too much to say th~t a sane man who contended that this 
was a case of suicide must either have been lamentably ignorant 
of the facts, or if acquainted with them, as incompetent as Dog- 
berry or Bumble to reason on them, or appear to be recklessly 
running some danger of justly exposing himself to sinister 
suspicion. As neither of these alternatives can, in fact, be the 
case, sheer perplexity at the turn things have taken is all that is 
left to us. What is certain isthis. The acceptation of the theory 
of suicide on the part of those without whose assistance no really 
furthering steps towards the elucidation of this mystery can be 
taken, has paralysed every attempt to unravel it. Private investi- 
gation has since elicited fresh testimony of the utmost impost- 
ance, but officialism is deaf to it. So inadequate and perfunctory 
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was the inquiry that there was scarcely a witness called who has 
not much, and very much, to add to what he then deposed. The 
family of the deceased girl are in possession of facts which they 
had no opportunity of communicating. But all was, and is, of no 
avail. The monstrous theory adopted by the officer who had all 
the weight and authority incident to his position gave the wrong 
turn to this inquiry at its most critical stage, and at no later stage 
is it likely, at least in official hands, to take the right one. 

That the unfortunate woman met her death directly orindirectly 
at the hands, or in consequence of the conduct, of some one with 
whom she was travelling is as certain as anything dependent on 
circumstantial evidence can be; that she was, where she was 
when she met her death, by appointment; that that appointment 
had been made not by letter or telegram but by word of mouth ; 
that it had been made with her assailant who was well known to 
her, that he was a broad man, ina bowler hat anda grey suit ;* and 
that immediately before her journey she had had some meal at 
an hotel or restaurant, rests on evidence almost equally certain. 
It will be seen that we have here important particulars which, if 
properly investigated, might have furnished clues. How did this 
evidence fare? First, as we have seen, the whole of it was dis- 
credited by the adoption of the theory of suicide, the consequence 
being that the most crucial part of the inquiry was conducted, if 
my information be correct, in an incredibly loose and perfunctory 
way. What might have greatly assisted the identification of the 
murderer—the evidence of the signalman—was ignored on the 
assumption that it was physically impossible for him to see what 
he alleged he saw. The futility of the method adopted for 
ascertaining whether the deceased woman and her companion 
visited any restaurant on the night of the tragedy speaks for itself. 
Is it likely, considering what such an admission would involve, 
that any proprietor or waiter in such places as these would, if 
they possessed it, volunteer such information ? Obtained it could 
be, no doubt, but only as it is obtained in Germany and France. 
The result of all has been exactly what might have been antici- 
pated; another murderer is at large, another atrocious crime has 
been added to the ghastly list of its predecessors. 

In this case, and herein. lies its importance, we have a com- 
prehensive illustration of the infirmities, or, to speak more 
correctly, of the imbecility of the present methods of criminal 
investigation. A body is found under circumstances which 
point conclusively to suicide or murder. The first thing done is 
to obliterate testimony which would have settled beyond doubt 


* This detail was not given, or at least recorded, at the inquest, but was 
communicated by the witness to the present writer. 
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whether it was a case of the first or a case of the second bya 
stupid constable dragging out of the mouth of the corpse the 
long folds of a scarf, thus rendering it impossible to determine 
with certainty whether it had been forced in by external violence 
or whether it had worked itself in by some other means. Next 
the body is allowed to lie without any medical man being called 
to inspect it, until far past the noon of the day succeeding its 
discovery. Then comes the inquest. Though the case is con- 
fessedly pregnant with suspicion, the utmost laxity characterises 
the proceedings. One of the principal witnesses is not cross- 
examined at all; the statements of another, not less important, 
though plainly difficult to reconcile with probability, and cer- 
tainly requiring corroboration, are accepted without question ; 
that of a third, though of the utmost significance, is dismissed 
with ignorant contempt as irreconcilable with possibility ; the 
evidence of the doctor who conducted the post-mortem examina- 
tion, as well as that of an expert from the Home Office who 
assisted in that examination, is simply ignored. Everything 
points to murder, nothing points to suicide; but for some 
mysterious reason, “the officers in charge of the case” are 
adamant against the probability of the first and equally in favour 
of the probability of the second. The whole case cries aloud 
for further adjournment, at every step in it additional evidence 
being wanted and, it may be added, easy to procure. 

Mismanagement and misdirection in the earlier stages of such 
inquiries as these, in the period, that is to say, preceding the 
inquest and at the inquest itself, are commonly irreparable. In 
a few days the scent cools, the tracks are covered ; impressions 
made on witnesses become blurred ; and, what is worse, mingled 
and confounded with impressions subsequently formed. The 
value of evidence, especially in the case of unskilled witnesses, 
is in exact proportion to its proximity to the experience of which 
it is the testimony. Nor should it be forgotten, as in these 
inquiries it too commonly is, that in the case of the great 
majority of witnesses the chances are that the evidence which 
is most important will not, for various reasons, be volunteered 
but must be elicited. Had this been remembered in the 
present case, had every witness-in-chief been closely and judi- 
ciously questioned, a very different issue would, in all probability, 
have resulted. Certainly the preposterous theory which is mainly 
responsible for the perverted turn things have taken would have 
been exploded. 

There is, | repeat, no mystery about the manner in which 
Miss Money met her death. All the evidence adduced at the 
inquest, and all the evidence which has been collected since, 
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place it beyond doubt that she was murdered, possibly deliberately, 
probably under circumstances which might conceivably reduce 
the crime to manslaughter. 


But the death of Mdlle. Rochaid is a mystery indeed. It may 
be questioned whether a problem of this kind, so elaborately com- 
plicated and so apparently insoluble, has ever before presented 
itself in real life. At first sight it might seem to have manyanalogies, 
and to admit of avery simple solution. But closer inspection 
will very soon disabuse us of any such idea, and the further we 
proceed in inquiry the greater becomes our perplexity. Its early 
history is the history of the Merstham case over again. A scan- 
dalously perfunctory inquiry—uncomplicated, however, with 
ridiculous theories—closing prematurely in an open verdict, 
would, but for the efforts of the Daily Mail, have relegated this 
tragedy to the limbo of undistinguished and unremembered 
casualties. Once again we owe to the Press what we have a 
right to expect, but too often expect in vain, from official re- 
sponsibility—the proper investigation of matters which are of the 
deepest concern to the security of society and the revision of 
misdirection. 

As this extraordinary case is still under investigation, and as 
Mdlle. Rochaid’s friends and family do not yet'despair of a solution 
of the mystery, it may be well to state the facts, disengaging them 
from the fictions which have already entangled them. Our readers 
may rest satisfied that no pains have been spared to secure exact 
accuracy in all the details here given. I am indebted for some, 
and for the verification of others, to the Vicomte de la Chapelle, 
and to personal interviews with almost every one, whether 
officials or private persons, who have been able of their own ex- 
perience to assist inquiry. 

Mdlle. Lily Yolande Marie Rochaid was the only daughter of 
Count Rochaid, Sans Souci, Dinard. She was eighteen years 
of age, and was a remarkably bright, healthy, and intelligent girl. 
For some two years and a half she had lived in England at 
Princethorpe Priory, the well-known Roman Catholic seminary, 
about eight miles from Rugby, where she was being educated. 
To Princethorpe and to her teachers and fellow pupils there she 
was warmly, indeed passionately, attached, regarding the Prioress 
as a second mother and the Priory as her home. Her Christmas 
holidays she spent in France, partly in Pafis and partly with her 
father at Dinard. Her letters show that she was longing to 
return to Princethorpe, and early in the third week in January 
she was joyfully beginning to prepare for her journey. But 
before leaving Dinard she took rather a strange step. She 
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visited the cemetery with a servant and selected a plot of ground, 
saying she would like to be buried there, “ with plenty of white 
flowers,’ supposing “anything happened.” She also requested 
an intimate friend to see that masses were said for her in the 
event of “anything happening,” and further emphasising 
this request, instructed a servant to take some of her money 
from the bank for that purpose “should it be necessary.” 
But this need not be supposed to have any particular 
significance, as she had recently been greatly depressed at the 
Hilda disaster, witnessing the funerals of the bodies washed 
up near Dinard and attending one of them. On Wednesday, 
January 24, she left St. Malo for Southampton, her father 
accompanying her to the boat. While on the boat she made 
the acquaintance of Miss Scally, a London lady, who was a 
hospital nurse and who had been staying at Dinard. “We 
were,” said Miss Scally, “ chatting together during the passage 
and she talked to me about Princethorpe and her friends there, 
and how she was looking forward to seeing them. She seemed 
to me a bright, level-headed girl, in no way worried, distressed, 
or agitated. The only fear she expressed was that the boat 
would be late and that she would miss the 12.15 train from 
Euston, and to this she referred more than once.” It may be 
explained that if she missed that train she would lose the con- 
nection with the train which would take her from Rugby to 
Marton, and this, unless she chose to wait at Rugby or drive 
some nine miles, would involve a long wait of more than two 
hours at Euston. Miss Scally did not travel in the same carriage 
with her when the train left Southampton for Waterloo, but on 
arriving at that station, a minute or two before twelve o'clock, she 
saw her on the platform getting her luggage together preparatory 
to calling a cab. ‘We shook hands,” said Miss Scally, “and 
said good-bye. She was in good spirits and gave no indication 
of agitation.” A cab was procured and she was driven straight 
to Euston. The cabman who drove her says that “she was in 
good spirits and seemed a bright, businesslike girl used to travel- 
ling alone.” On arriving at Euston she found she had missed 
the 12.15 train, and at once sent a telegram to Princethorpe. It 
was open to her to leave for Rugbyeither by the 1.30 or the 20’clock 
train, and the fact that she did not do so, though accounted for 
by the broken connection with Marton, is perhaps a little strange, 
especially when read in the light of what followed. It was 
certainly open to her to take a conveyance from Rugby to 
Princethorpe, as she had done, it seems, before, and Father Hand, 
who is the rector of Princethorpe, in his evidence expressed 
surprise that she had not taken this step. That her preference for 
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a long wait at Euston was deliberate is proved by her telegram 
requesting that a cab should meet her at Marton at 5.20. 
Everything which can throw light on her movements and on 
her state of mind between her arrival at Euston and her departure 
is obviously of the utmost importance. And these facts are certain. 
The remarkably firm and steady handwriting displayed in the 
original draft of the telegram despatched from Euston shows 
no sign of excitement or agitation, and in a young woman of 
Mdlle. Rochaid’s sensitive and somewhat neurotic temperament, 
this could not have failed to express itself had any such emotions 
possessed her. At Euston at least six persons, beside the cabman 
who drove her from Waterloo, had communication with her, five 
of whom have proffered evidence : the porter who conveyed her 
luggage from the cab, the porter who conveyed it to the train, the 
interpreter who conversed in French with her, the woman in charge 
of the ladies’ waiting-room, the ticket-collector, and an unknown 
person who had a long conversation with her on the platform not 
long before the train started. With the exception of the ticket 
collector, all these witnesses, except, of course, the unknown 
person who has not come forward, agree in saying that they 
noticed nothing unusual in her manner or expression. But this 
is obviously of no significance one way or the other. Porters 
confine themselves to their duties and are not observant; with 
the interpreter she exchanged only a few sentences. In one of the 
ladies’ waiting-rooms she sat, indeed, for upwards of an hour, but 
her intercourse with the attendant began and ended with a 
request that she might wash her hands and brush her hair ; and as 
the attendant happens to be a very old woman utterly indifferent 
to everything but her ordinary functions, it is not surprising 
that all she can communicate is of a negative kind. But two 
witnesses are able to communicate what may possibly contribute 
importantly to the solution of the mystery. Not very long 
before the train started a porter saw her in conversation with 
a lady, of whose appearance and dress he can give a very exact 
description. He watched them for some moments, and then, 
having to attend to his duties, he lost sight of them. What 
became of the unknown lady he does not know, but he is 
inclined to think she must have entered the train in which 
Mdlle. Rochaid travelled, as he did not see her on the platform 
when the train left the station. Every effort has been made to 
trace and induce this lady to come forward, but without success. 
It is this circumstance which makes the evidence of the other wit- 
ness, the ticket collector, who saw and talked with Mdlle. Rochaid 
immediately after her interview with the stranger, so significant. 
I may preface what follows by observing that the testimony of 
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this witness is the more valuable because of the proof he gave 
collaterally of the deliberation and accuracy of his observation. 
He said that he noticed on the seat near Mdlle. Rochaid a news- 
paper, and he believed, though he could not certainly say, that 
it was the Daily Mail. It came out at the inquest that a news- 
paper was on the seat beside her, and it was that particular paper. 
I will give his evidence exactly as he gave it to me. 

Mdlle. Rochaid was in such an excited and agitated state that I could not 
help noticing it. I had toaskher twice for her ticket, and after I had examined and 
clipped it, I had again to direct her attention to the fact that I was returning it. 
She had a crumpled newspaper on the seat beside her, as though she had 
crumpled it up. She asked at what stations the train stopped between Euston 
and Rugby, and how long it would be before it stopped, and what time it got 
in—and I told her. When I closed the door, I stood a short way from the 
carriage on the platform ; I noticed that she got up from her seat two or three 
times, and looked out of both the windows, but kept looking out of the window 
next the platform, up and down the platform, and as the train moved out of 
the station she was still looking up and down the platform. 

We have thus ample warrant for assuming that when she arrived 
at Euston she was perfectly cheerful and collected, but that 
when she was there something occurred which disturbed and 
excited her, and till the lady who had the interview with her 
comes forward and explains we are justified in supposing that 
her excitement was occasioned by something which passed in 
that interview. Her nervous and anxious scrutiny of the platform 
seems to imply that she wished to ascertain whether this person 
was remaining behind or had entered the train. She was_in.the first 
compartment, second-class, facing the engine of the carriage in 
which she travelled, next behind it wasa luggage box, and behind 
that a first-class, and then a second class smoking compartment, 
and these made up the coach, which was numbered 1156. Her 
seat faced the engine and would, on the train leaning the station, 

look on to the six-foot way, being however next the platform 
at Euston, Northampton, and Rugby, so that the door out of 
which she fell on to the line was the door nearest to her when 
she left Euston. She was certainly alone when she left Euston, 
unless some passenger was concealed under the seat, which 
was physically possible, as the space upwards from the floor was 
9} inches, but improbable in the highest degree. Whether any 
one got in at Willesden, the first stop, cannot be ascertained. At 
Bletchley, the next stop, as there was a great rush of passengers 
for Northampton, it is probable that more than one passenger 
entered the carriage. Whether she was alone between North- 
ampton and Crick is the all important point. This only is 
known. The station-master at Northampton was on the plat- 
orm when the train came in, but neither he, the guard, nor any 
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of the station officials noticed any young woman in a second- 
class carriage, nor was any one seen to enter such a compartment 
at that station. Three second-class tickets were issued for 
the train at Northampton, but the owners, if I am rightly informed, 
have been identified. Of one thing the station-master was quite 
certain, that no carriage door was open, but that all the handles 
were in place and secure when the train left the station, and 
this was corroborated by the guard. The train entered the 
Crick tunnel at its usual high speed at or about 4.40. At 4.47 
it steamed into Rugby, when it was observed that the door 
of a second-class compartment was swinging wide open. On the 
carriage being inspected a handbag bearing Mdlle. Rochaid’s ini- 
tials and a newspaper were found on the seat. There was not 
the slightest indication of any struggle, not the slightest mis- 
placement of the carpet or of the cushions, nor has subsequent 
minute scrutiny discovered anything indicative of disturbance. 
It must, however, be noted that the carriage was not retained, 
but, going on with the train, continued to be used for ordinary 
traffic, so that it was not submitted to expert examination till 
all traces of any slight derangement would naturally have dis- 
appeared. 

About six o’clock that evening the body of Mdlle. Rochaid was 
found in Crick Tunnel. It was lying with the head against the 
rail of the up-line about 190 yards from the Northampton end. 
It had evidently been dragged about thirty yards from where it 
had first struck the ground, for at that distance from it there was 
a distinct indentation in the loose granite and rubble of the 
permanent way, while displaced stones marked the course of its 
terrible career. If she had been murdered robbery had not been 
the motive, for the money in her two purses was intact, and of her 
ornaments nothing was missing but one small and not valuable 
bracelet and a silver medal attached to a thin gold chain record- 
ing her admission to a religious guild. Nor, as the post-mortem 
inspection showed, had she been criminally assaulted. There 
were also—such at least is the medical report—no indications 
that she had received any injuries except those which could be 
accounted for by her fall from the train. It must, however, be 
remembered, and we may add regretted, that the autopsy was 
not conducted by an expert. All we have to rely on for evidence 
on which so much depended, is the report of a general practi- 
tioner casually called in and quite unassisted. Two things seem 
clear. Somutilated was the poor girl’s body, sotorn, dishevelled,and 
soiled her clothes that had she had any struggle with an assailant 
its effects would have been indistinguishable from the effects 
resulting from the dragging by the train ; and, secondly, as the 
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front part of the body was comparatively free from injuries it 
seems highly probable that she must have been precipitated 
backwards on to the line. 

Such is the {evidence on which any attempted solution of 
this problem must be based: obviously all that can be de- 
duced from it is the determination of the direction in which the 
balance of probability inclines. Mdlle. Rochaid’s terrible death 
must have been the result either of accident or of panic terror 
inducing her to fling herself on to the line, or of suicide deliberate 
or impulsive, or finally of murder. Accident, may surely be 
eliminated. We have it on evidence which cannot be questioned 
that when the train left Northampton all the doors of the 
carriages were closed and the door handles in place and secure. 
When the train arrived at Rugby the glass window of the 
carriage in which she travelled was up, therefore she could 
not have fallen out in her attempt to raise it on entering 
the tunnel, for the act could not possibly have been com- 
pleted on her fall. Mr. G. R. Sims’s ingenious theory that 
she fell on the line in attempting to disengage her dress, on 
a portion of which a passenger alighting at Northampton 
had closed the door, is surely equally improbable. In the first 
place, she was wearing a tight-fitting body which closely com- 
pressed her dress, and so made such an accident practically im- 
possible. Inthe second place, supposing some part of it the dress 
had got loose and become impeded, is it likely that she would have 
travelled some fifteen miles before she discovered the impediment. 
Had she opened the door, too, less than an inch—which can 
be done in that tunnel, or in any tunnel, with perfect ease and 
safety—it would have sufficed for her purpose, and we have it 
on evidence that she was used to travelling and remarkably self- 
possessed. It may therefore be questioned whether she would have 
taken such a step at all, if she took it we may be quite sure she 
would, knowing the peril she incurred, have been very cautious. 
The handle of the door, whichis adouble-locking safety handle,and 
somewhat stiff, too, in its working, could not by any/conceivable 
accident have got turned. The door must have been deliberately 
opened. That she jumped out through the panic caused byasudden 
attack of claustrophobia is an hypothesis absolutely untenable, 
and by the general testimony of all who knew her most intimately 
too absurd to be discussed. Of such a disease, though constantly 
in positions where, had it existed, it could not have failed to 
disclose itself, she never showed the slightest symptom. 

But the theory that she may have been alarmed by some one 
in the carriage is by no means improbable. Such a person 
might have entered at any stage in her journey, as there is no 
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evidence that she was alone after leaving Willesden. If this was 
the case, the person responsible for what led to her death must 
have left the carriage between Crick Tunnel and Rugby. This 
was certainly possible, but the possibility is limited. The speed 
at which the train was running would have effectually prevented 
escape till the platform at Rugby was reached. The inspector 
who saw the opened door, as soon as the train came in, is confident 
no one left the carriage at any part of the platform within his 
view, and that no one could have left it by the off door, because 
an engine, with its driver and stoker, was standing on the off- 
rails, and there were other men about who must have seen 
any one descend. If such an escape was made, it must have 
been at the extreme end of the platform, when the train would 
have slackened speed to about six miles an hour. A person so 
descending would have been a conspicuous object, dusk though 
it was, and could not, moreover, unless he was an expert, have done 
so without great peril of serious injury, for he must have left from 
the footboard, a distance 4} feet from the ground. It may,therefore, 
be assumed that if the carriage was left after Crick Tunnel was 
passed, it could only have been left by some one who was accus- 
tomed to such exploits, or who had studied the art of them, 
possibly by the foot-board into another compartment of the 
coach—those next and next but one to Mlle. Rochaid were empty 
—possibly on to the extreme end of the platform, or even before 
that wasreached. A man who is accustomed to such things 
can easily alight from a train when it is running from twelve 
to fourteen miles an hour ; a man who is not would incur peril 
if its speed exceeded four. On the whole, then, we may 
feel pretty sure that the person, if such person there was, who 
wished to escape from the consequences of having occasioned 
Mdlle. Rochaid’s death was no ordinary passenger. 

In all these hypotheses we have not probability even in a low 
degree. But the evidence and presumption pointing to the 
probability of suicide or of murder by some one who was either 
used to, or who had studied the art of, leaping from a train travel- 
ling from six to eight miles an hour are much stronger, and 
certainly justify very serious consideration. 

It is quite clear that Mdlle. Rochaid was of a highly sensitive, 
keenly susceptible, impulsive, and if “ self-possessed” yet of 
somewhat neurotic temperament. There is ample testimony 
that radiant and sunny as her disposition was, she suffered 
at times from great depression. Her action in the cemetery 
at Dinard a few days before her death, and her requests 
to one of her friends and to her servant, though capable 
of an explanation which may have no significance in this 
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direction, are at least indicative of a certain morbidness. That 
she left Euston in a very agitated state cannot be doubted. 
Her passionate attachment to Princethorpe and to her teachers 
and fellow pupils there, in whom her strongest affections 
were evidently centred, fseem to have inspired her with a 
passionate, haunting sense of regret that the time was not far off 
when she must leave them, and she was leaving them, it seems, 
at midsummer. If all this was in her mind, if, moreover, there 
was anything associated with the memories of the place, disturb- 
ing or distressing, it would be then, as she was nearing it, that, 
impulse would be most tyrannous. She must have known that 
tunnel well, for she had frequently passed through it, and had 
self-destruction occurred to her it was there that it would have 
been likely to have suggested itself. But to all this there is much, 
and very much, to oppose. There is no evidence at all that 
the idea of suicide had ever been in her mind, or that she had 
ever had any reason for entertaining it. She was not merely re- 
ligious, but enthusiastically religious, and her religion must have 
taught her that such an act would be a sin of the greatest 
magnitude. There is, it is true, no accounting for the turn 
which impulsive natures, under a great stress of excitement, will 
take ; even religion will be perverted into the justification of 
what it most condemns. But the balance of probability 
surely inclines, and inclines very decidedly, towards the theory 
which involves none of the difficulties involved in the theory of 
suicide. We have only to assume that her death was caused 
by a person who could descend from a train travelling from 
twelve to fourteen, or even from six to eight miles an hour, or 
who could, when it was in mid career, make his way along the 
footboard from one carriage to another. The man may have 
been a homicidal maniac, or he may have been a sane man 
with some definite object in making away with her. That 
many such miscreants as the first are at large is certain, and the 
police know it. 

But putting aside the theory of homicidal mania, it surely 
ought to be ascertained whether any one had anything to gain 
by the death of Mdlle. Rochaid. And no pains ought to be spared 
to identify the stranger who conversed with her at Euston, and 
whose conversation appears so greatly to have upset her. It is 
certainly within the limits of possibility that that person was a 
man in disguise, and that that person entering the train got access 
in the course of the journey to the compartment in which she 
travelled, and was her murderer. That if probabilities be weighed 
and balanced, probability points, and points decidedly, to murder, 
can admit of no question. J. CHURTON COLLINs, 
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1 

AN address delivered before the Mackenzie Club at Montreal 
by the Hon, Sydney Fisher, Dominion Minister of Agriculture, 
has proved a perfect godsend to the opponents of Imperial 
preference in this country. In the coarse of this remarkable 
expression of personal opinion, Mr. Fisher said that he was 
“rather glad” that the Mother Country had decided not to 
give Canada the benefit of a 2s. duty on foreign wheat entering 
the British market, and confessed that he would have voted 
with Free Traders if destiny had made him a British elector. 
“ Qur agricultural products,” he went on to say, “require no 
preference, because our farmers are able to beat their rivals at 
all points. Therefore they do not ask the British people to 
burden themselves either for the benefit of Canada or any other 
part of the Empire.” Such is the personal opinion of the 
Minister of Agriculture, who has not succeeded in forgetting 
the ad prior? economics he learnt at Cambridge, and he has a 
perfect right to declare it from the Montreal house-tops now 
that the General Election is over, and the development of fissi- 
parous tendencies in the amorphous mass of the new Govern- 
ment’s supporters is the chief object of political interest. But 
if Mr. Fisher has a right to criticise the advocates of Imperial 
preference in Great Britain, they are equally entitled to criticise 
him, notwithstanding Mr. Hamer Greenwood’s fantastic notion, 
set forth in a letter to the 7zmes, that such a course makes for 
the disruption of the Empire. Mr. Fisher himself would be 
the last man in the Dominion to resent a critical inquiry into 
his right to speak on behalf of the agricultural population of 
the Dominion. He belongs to the category of politicians who 
are “‘narrow but very strong,” and I have no doubt he resents 
the interposition of a newly elected Radical member who has 
yet to emerge from the rank of old-country Radicalism. 

The Free Trade press in Great Britain has treated Mr. Fisher’s 
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speech as an adumbration of the future policy in regard to 
Imperial preference of the Laurier Administration. The 
opponents of Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal policy affect to believe 
that his statement cancels the expressed declarations in favour 
of the commercial consolidation of the Empire which have been 
made by Sir Wilfrid Laurier himself—who might conceivably 
resent Mr. Fisher’s excursion during his leader’s absence 
from his little farm in Quebec into the wide sphere 
of Imperial politics—Mr. W. S. Fielding, who is the 
Premier’s chief of staff, and Mr. Patterson, the Minister of 
Customs. In point of fact Mr. Fisher is not in the first, or 
even the second, rank of Liberal politicians in the Dominion, 
Unlike Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the political overlord of French 
Canada, or Mr. Fielding, who won every seat in Nova Scotia 
at the General Election of 1904, he does not control a Province 
—the Canadian equivalent of the power “to carry his State,” 
which is required of a Presidential candidate in the United 
States. He does not even hold one of the great cities for 
Liberalism as did the late Raymond Préfontaine. Moreover, 
his utterances are lacking in the political tact, which is one of the 
true statesman’s most valuable gifts. Finally, his uncompromis- 
ing opposition to what he calls “ militarism” (a phrase which 
connotes the mere power of self-defence in the vouge circles of 
Quebec) is not altogether acceptable to the moderate men of 
his party, who are beginning to see that the Dominion cannot 
hope to exist for ever in the inglorious isolation of defenceless- 
ness. The way in which, during the temporary absence of the 
Minister of Militia, his theory of patronage was applied to 
stretch Lord Dundonald’s patience beyond the breaking-point 
was deplored not only by the Conservative party (45 per cent. 
of the Canadian clectorate) but also by a considerabie per- 
centage of his fellow Liberals. These disabilities would prevent 
the Laurier Administration from choosing him as the megaphone 
through which to utter a warning to the British people that 
the Preferential policy of the Canadian Government, as expressed 
in the memorandum handed in ut the Coronation Conference, was 
about to be abandoned. And tt is absurd to suppose he speaks 
for the Canadian farmer. The West is solid tor lmperial pieter- 
ence, and so are those who live by agriculiure in the astern 
Provinces, with the exception of the Aaditants who grow nothing 
for export, and are still under the impression—here, perhaps, 
is the one political motive of Mr. Fisher’s speech—that Mr. 
Chamberlain wishes to exact a contribution from them towards 
the cost of wars waged in the dependencies of the Empire, 
That is a dying belief which Mr, Fisher is anxious to keep alive, 
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Infinitely more significant than Mr. Fisher’s address to the 
grittiest of those “ grits” who worship the memory of Alex- 
ander Mackenzie—the uncompromising opponent of the building 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, Canada’s first trans-continental 
road—is the memorial presented by the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association to the Memorial Committee charged with 
the difficult duty of revising the Tariff. This memorial repre- 
sents the opinions of more than two thousand manufacturers 
in every part of the Dominion, from Sydney to Victoria, whose 
invested capital exceeds £80,000,000, The following excerpt 
settles the much-discussed question of the attitude of Canada 
in regard to the mutual treaty of preference which Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier regards as a certain source of profit both to Canada 
and to the Mother Country : 

We desire reasonable competition with the industries of Great Britain and 
other portions of the Empire. That is, we desire a tariffagainst those countries 
which will equalise for the Canadian manufacturer the disadvantages under 
which he works in the higher cost of labour, capital, machinery, &c.—a tarift 
which will enable him to compete at least on equal terms in his home market 
with the manufacturers of Great Britain. We favour the offer of a substantial 
preference to other portions of the Empire, but we are strongly opposed to any 
policy which will prevent or remit the development of our own resources. 
With regard to the proposed policy of a maximum, minimum, and preferential 
tariff, we have only to say that, so long as it encourages Canadian enterprises 
to make everything we can at home and buy our surplus requirements as far 
possible from British sources, we believe it to be in the best interests of the 
Canadian people. If, however, such a policy should ultimately result in 
extending the ~inimum tar.ff to the United States, we are absolutely opposed 
to it. 

The gist of the rest of the memorial may be summarised as 
follows :—the Canadian manufacturer must remember that his 
prosperity directly depends on that of the Canadian farmer, 
and whatever is to the latter’s interest (eg., a preference for 
his wheat in the British market) must improve the position of 
the former who exists by the farmer’s custom. 

So long as the United States cannot offer the Canadian 
farmer a share of their vast comsuming markets, there can be 
no chance of an American reciprocity treaty with the Dominion. 
That is to say, until the demand for agricultural produce and 
products exceeds the supply in the United States, a commercial 
rapprochement between the republic and the colony is out of 
the question. Even then Canadian manufacturers would 
oppose it tooth and nail, since the lowering of their Tariff wall 
would mean the ruin of every manufacturing industry in the 
Eastern Provinces by an influx of American goods manufac- 
tured on the basis of a vastly greater home market, and 
cheaper in proportion than Canadian goods produced in quan- 
tities sufficient for a market one-tenth the size of the American. 
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Therefore, for the next twenty years, to look no further, it will 
be open for the Mother Country to accept the Canadian offer 
of a portion (at least one-half at present) of the £32,000,000 
of Canadian trade now possessed by the American manufac- 
turer at the nominal cost of a 2s, registration tax. 


2 

The death of the Hon, Raymond Préfontaine, Dominion 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries, was a sad blow not only to 
his party but also to the growing forces of Canadian Imperialism. 
Ten years ago the deceased statesman was a mere politician— 
as parochial-minded as any to be found in the French-Canadian 
province—who had no reputation whatever outside the limited 
area in which he laboured with the political spade. But he 
had that great gift of receptivity, which has been withheld from 
the vast majority of his compatriots, and the scope of his views 
was rapidly widened as his administrative ability earned him 
promotion. As Mayor of Montreal he did as much as was 
humanly possible to bring the greatest Canadian sea-port into 
line with the more progressive municipalities of the Dominion. 
His famous speech to the first Canadian contingent proved that 
he was capable of thinking Imperially, and courageous enough 
to utter such thoughts aloud at a time when Canada’s participation 
in Imperial warfare was generally unpopular among the French 
Canadians of the countryside. There and then he laid it down 
as an axiom of Canadian policy that the Mother Couniry of 
Canadian institutions has a right to the help of Canadian 
volunteers whenever she fights for the freedom of British 
subjects, and this outspoken declaration produced an immense 
effect in the Province of passive Imperialism. As Minister of 
Marine and Fisheries he was an indefatigable worker, and there 
can be no doubt whatever that his exertions during his visit to 
London and Paris were the immediate cause of his premature 
death. ‘ But I must work—I must work” were his last words 
to the writer, who had a long conversation with him on the 
subject of his scheme for a Canadian Naval Reserve. Those 
words were characteristic of the man who would never be 
content to see affairs through the eyes of departmental subor- 
dinates—as is too often the comfortable practice of the British 
Cabinet Minister, whose chicf political asset is family influence. 
There was an immense latent force in this statesman, of plain 
pertinent speech and homely, genial exterior, and I believe he 
was destined to succeed Sir Wilfrid Laurier in the leadership of 
Quebec Liberalism. The King’s suggestion that his body 
should be conveyed to Canada in a battleship, as was done in 
the case of Sir John Thompson, the Conservative Premier, who 
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died almost in the presence of Queen Victoria, would never 
have occurred to the unimaginative Lord Tweedmouth. _ Felici- 
tously enough H.M.S. Dominion was chosen as the marching 
cenotaph of the dead statesman, and letters 1 have received 
describing the state funeral at Montreal clearly prove that this 
national token of respect, though no more than the due of one 
who served the Empire wisely and weil, has touched the heart 
of the French Canadian people and has strengthened the tie of 
Imperial sentiment. 

That Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s ho!d on Quebec has been slightly 
weakened by the death of Mr. Préfontaine, his chief lieutenant 
in the Province, is an undeniable fact. It is probable that an 
attempt will be made to regain what has been lost by appealing 
to the parochialism of the hadztant, and that is a possible 
explanation—as | have suggested above—of Mr. Fisher’s mild 
condemnation of Imperial preference. It must not be forgotten 
that Mr. Chamberlain is still regarded as a dangerous inno- 
vator by the farmer who drives his plough down his ribbon- 
like field to the bank of some river in Quebec and sings the 
chansons of old France, and thinks the thoughts of Papineau—or 
Papineau’s grandson. Mr. Bourassa has his following in the 
(Quebec) countryside if he has none in the Dominion House of 
Commons, even when he spoke as follows to a visitor irom 
France : 

A Vendroit de ?Empire nous ne ressentons rien. Que nous sont la 
Nouvelle-Zélande, Australie, ?Inde, ou le Sud-Africain? Le lien du sang 
n’existe pas et nous n’avons pas lorgueil ce la puissance et de la gloire 
impériale. Nous pensons étre quittes envers la métropole et ne rien devoir 
& son Empire. D/autre part le projet qui veut faire de l’Enpire britannique 
une monstreuse société d’affaires ne nous offre aucun attrait. Livrés aux 
professions libérales, 4 l’agriculture, au commerce et a lindustrie locale, 
nous nous contentons plus facilement que PAnglo-Canadien d’une remunéra- 
tion proportionnée a nos efforts. Nous préférons que le Canada conserve la 
direction absolue de sa politique commerciale et qu’il fasse les meilleurs 
arrangements possibles avec toutes les nations, britanniques ou étrangéres. 
We must expect to hear more of this talk from Quebec in the 
near future, and a faint reflection of it will be discerned in the 
speeches of English-speaking politicians on the Liberal side 
who are move or less dependent on French-Canadian ruminant 
votes. In Canadian politics action and reaction between the 
French and British electorates are equal and opposite. In 
English-speaking Canada the pendulum begins to swing in the 
direction of the Conservative party. In Quebec the language 
of Liberal politicians will be more rouge than formerly. 

E. B. O. 
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THE GENERAL ELFCTION IN 
NEW ZEALAND 


(A NEW ZEALAND CORRESPONDENT) 


THE General Election held in New Zealand in the first week 
in December resulted in the return of Mr. Seddon to power, 
with a record majority. He has now been in office since 
January 1891, and has occupied the position of Prime Minister 
for close on thirteen years without a break, thus easily eclipsing 
all Australasian precedents. As New Zealand has excited a 
good deal of attention among students of politics as a peculiarly 
democratic country given to experiments in the matter of ad- 
vanced legislation, it may be of interest to explain the secret 
of the Prime Minister’s popularity, and why it is that a Colony, 
which is perhaps a little too prone to change in the matter of 
law-making, remains so constant in its allegiance to the present 
administration. 

In the first place, it should be stated that politics are taken 
very seriously in New Zealand. For some weeks previous to 
a General Election scarcely anything else is talked of, and it 
is to be feared that business suffers accordingly. The interest 
is, of course, increased by the fact that women as well as men 
have the privilege of voting, practically the only qualification 
required in each case being twelve months residence in the 
Colony and three months in the electorate for which it is 
sought to exercise the vote. What adds very much to the 
general excitement is, that not only are all the elections held 
on the same day, but at the same time the local option polls 
are held. Each voter on entering the polling booth is given 
not only a voting paper for the election of Members of the 
House of Representatives, but another paper submitting three 
issues : 

(1) “I vote that the number of licences remain as at 
present.” 

(2) “1 vote that the number of licences be reduced.” 

(3) “I vote that no licences be granted.” 

The elector can vote for any two of these issues. Nos. I 
and 2 are carried by a bare majority of the electors voting, but 
No. 3 requires a majority of not less than three-fifths of those 
voting. If No. 2 is carried, the Licensing Committee reduces 
publicans’ licences in the district by not less than 5 per cent. or 
more than 25 percent. of the total number existing. If No. 3 is 
carried, all hotel businesses and all club charters in the district 
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are cancelled, and no more can be granted, Thenceforward 
the cnly legal way to obtain liquor for private consumption is 
to import it from some district in which licences still exist, and 
notice must be given to the police and the Clerk of the Court 
of the quantity and description of liquor so imported. No 
compensation is paid to the publicans whose licences are taken 
away. This licensing pollis importani, not only in itself, but, 
as I shall show presenily, it has a very material effect on the 
General Election. As a matter of fact, it so overshadows the 
latter and confuses the issues that practically it is now im- 
possible to get a straight-out verdict of the constituencies on 
purely political lines. 

New Zealand, among other advantages, can boast of a very 
active and alert newspaper Press, and political meetings are 
always well attended. The number of newspapers which flourish, 
and the quantity of the journalism, are among the things 
which strike the average visitor with surprise. For example, in 
Christchurch, where Iam writing—a town of less than 60,000 
inhabitants—there are two morning papers, each equal in size 
and quality toa good English provincial daily paper ; also two 
evening journals and two large illustrated weeklies, in addition 
to smaller publications. Needless to say, political questions 
are threshed out with energy in these papers, and 
candidates for election, spurred on by the tempting prospect 
of the official salary of £300 a year with various per- 
quisites, show no lack of enterprise in making full use of the 
platform. Those who couple democracy with freedom may 
perhaps be surprised to learn that in New Zealand a demo- 
cratic Government seeks to confine freedom of discussion 
within limits, rather than to give it increased range. The 
same antiquated libel law is in force here as prevailed in England 
prior to 1888, and reports of public meetings are not privileged. 
The Seddon Government, while steadily resisting any movement 
for reform in this direction, has increased the stringency of the 
law relating to criminal libel, and last Session carried new 
statutory provisions which undoubtedly have the effect of 
crippling public criticism of public men. In the first place, by 
an amendment of the Criminal Code, they make it a criminal 
offence, punishable by one year’s imprisonment with hard 
labour, to utter defamatory matter in a public meeting at which 
twenty or more persons are present. If the offender utters such 
defamatory matter knowing it to be untrue, then he is liable to 
two years’ imprisonment with hard labour. Again, not content 
with the ordinary Libel Law, a provision was introduced into 
the Electoral Act passed last Session, making it a special offence 
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to publish, after the issue of the writ and before the election, 
matter defamatory of any candidate, and likely to hinder his 
chances of election, the penalty being a fine of {50 or im- 
prisonment in default. I hope it will not be thought from 
these draconian enactments that we in New Zealand are 
especially given to libelling and slandering our neighbours, 
especially at election time. On the contrary, our newspapers 
are conducted with an amount of decorum and restraint that 
those in older lands would do well to emulate, while election 
speeches are remarkably free from personalities. The speeches 
have one serious fault, namely, their lack of humour, in which 
they are deficient to a very remarkable degree. 

The Opposition appeared at the last election under a new 
leader. Sir William Russell, most courtly of antagonists, was 
thought not to be sufficiently strenuous for such a redoubtable 
campaigner as Seddon. It was said that he always fought in 
kid gloves, and certainly, for courtesy in debate and knightly 
demeanour in political warfare, he was of a type seldom found 
among colonial politicians. After the last election he stood 
aside in favour of Mr. W. F. Massey, a small farmer from the 
Auckland district, an honest, hardworking representative, hard 
hitting in debate and greatly respected in the House. 

The only great question of policy on which the parties may 
be said to have joined issue was the land question. The policy 
of the present Government has been to put the people on the 
land on comparatively small holdings, on a ggg years’ lease, 
without re-valuation. The advanced wing of Mr. Seddon’s 
Party hold that it is wrong thus to part with the “ unearned 
increment,” and contend that there should be shorter leases, 
say thirty years, with periodical adjustment of rent, Mr. 
Massey and his Party hold that the freehold gives the best 
results in the matter of land settlement, and proposed to give 
the Crown tenants the option of converting their holdings into 
freehold at a fair price, money thus obtained to be devoted to 
buying back large estates for subdivision, instead of raising 
loans for the purpose as is done by the present Government. 
They also proposed to introduce legislation to prevent the 
re-aggregation of these small freeholds into large estates once 
more, as might happen if large owners were allowed unre- 
stricted liberty in buying out the smaller men. There were 
other questions raised by the Opposition, such as Reform of 
the Civil Service, making the Legislative Council an elected 
instead of a nominated body; economy in administration, &c. 
I need not, however, go into these, because, as the sequel 
showed, none of these things really influenced the elections, 
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because the latter were decided not on great questions of 
principle but on quite other grounds. 

A stranger visiting New Zealand on December 6, the day of 
the elections, would have imagined that some very solemn 
festival was in progress. The hotels were closed, as directed 
by the law on that day, and shopkeepers had to put up their 
shutters for half a day, beginning at noon. Streams of 
people, most of them in their ‘“ Sunday best,” were seen wend- 
ing their way, singly, in pairs, sometimes in families, in the 
direction of the polling-places ; and cabs, carriages, and motor 
cars were seen darting about the streets. Even in the neigh- 
bourhood of the booths, however, it cannot be said there was 
any excitement. In its fatherly care for the people, the Legis- 
lature of New Zealand had made it an offence to exhibit 
placards or organise processions on the day of election ; it is 
even illegal to speak to a voter on his or her way to the polling 
booths, with the object of attempting to influence the vote to 
be given, All the excitement was reserved till the evening, 
when crowds of people thronged the streets in front of the 
newspaper offices to see the returns exhibited, and gave vent 
to their feelings in cheers or hooting as the results were shown. 
The figures proved a surprise to all. Most people expected a 
verdict in favour of the Government, but not even Mr. Seddon 
himself anticipated such a sweeping majority. In a House of 
72 European members there are 55 Ministerialists and only 
15 Oppositionists, while there were six independent members, 
of whom it is expected that three will give a general support 
to the Government. Since then the Maori elections have been 
held, and the four native representatives returned may be 
taken as giving four extra votes to Mr. Seddon. The licensing 
polls also proved a surprise. The Prohibitionist Party were 
so well organised, and had worked so strenuously during the 
last three years, that it was thought they would carry ‘‘ No 
Licence” over a great part, at any rate, of the South Island. 
As a matter of fact, the results seemed, at first sight, to show 
that a reaction had set in against repressive liquor legislation. 
At the last poll, in 1902, five new districts carried “No Licence” ; 
this year only three were added. Moreover, in districts in 
which no licence had been carried there was a decided 
increase in the liquor vote, though not sufficient to carry 
“ restoration,” since it requires a three-fifths majority to restore 
licences as well as to take them away. However, when the 
totals for the Colony came to hand they afforded decide comfort 
to the Prohibition Party, showing, as they did, that more than 
one-half of the total voters who recorded their votes gave them 
in favour of “ No Licence.” 
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And the causes of this débdcle? Weil, they are many. In 
the first place, there is MrwSeddon himself. There is no doubt 
that his is a commanding personality. He is also a perfect 
wonder in the matter of managing his Party and carrying an 
election. A year or two ago he was supposed to be broken in 
constitution, and at one time nearly at death’s door. Yet 
during the recent election he was continually on the move from 
one end of the Colony to the other, addressing meetings, rally- 
ing his forces, attacking the enemy, not only in the large 
towns but even in the most remote districts in the back 
country. Asa display of physical endurance it was marvellous. 
Mr. Seddon is not an orator in the sense in which Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier or Mr, Chamberlain—to name two widely 
differing types—is an orator. But he is essentially “a man of 
the people.” His opponents would call him a half-educated 
demagogue, very fluent and very clever at humbugging the 
public. His speeches are not such as would appeal to an edu- 
cated audience. But he knows how to get to the heart of the 
working classes. With a little homely sentiment, especially 
for the benefit of their wives and daughters, a touch of rather 
rough and obvious humour, and a strong appeal to class inter- 
ests and class prejudices, he always manages to get hold of 
the proletariat. He has a splendid memory for faces and 
people ; is very thoughtful, and full of tact, and spares neither 
himself nor his secretaries in the matter of taking trouble. If 
a monarch dies, or there is a crisis in the Empire, Mr. Seddon 
is first in the field with a cable message, which is sure not to be 
framed on conventional lines, but to contain some personal 
note, On the other hand, should one of his humblest con- 
stituents meet with a domestic bereavement, he is certain to 
receive a telegram of condolence from the Prime Minister 
almost before his own neighbours have heard of his loss. At 
the present time Mr. Seddon is sending an illustrated booklet 
as a Christmas card broadcast over the Colony, “ with the 
Prime Minister’s best wishes.” It contains portraits of Mr. 
Seddon, in his shirt-sleeves, wheeling a barrow, turning the first 
sod of a dock—his workmanlike attitude being especially cal- 
culated to appeal to the “ horny-handed ””—Mr. Seddon laying 
a foundation of the International Exhibition; a picture of “a 
State workman’s home”; and, lastly, a very fetching picture of 
white-capped nurses with babies, and the legend, “ A long-felt 
want provided—maternity homes; great success, cradles well 
filled.” This is Mr. Seddon appealing to the domestic senti- 
ment. These cards will be found in the houses not only of 
every member of Parliament and leading citizens, but even in 
the humblest digger’s hut on the West Coast, and will no doubt 
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exercise a valuable electioneering effect in the future as they 
have in the past. 

The present prosperity in the Colony has undoubtedly been 
a large factor in the Premier’s victory. People are averse to a 
change of Government when they are doing well. To be quite 
fair and candid, it must also be admitted that much of the 
policy and legislation of the Seddon Government is popular 
with the majority. This especially applies to laws relating to 
land settlement, advances to settlers, and the encouragement 
they have given to the producing industries. But Mr. Seddon 
is far too astute a campaigner to trust to the popularity of a 
particular policy or of past legislation alone. He is an adept 
at making various sections of the community “solid” in his 
behalf. One of his last acts in the dying Parliament was to 
increase the maximum old age pension from 7s. to 10s. per 
week, When one considers that there are upwards of 12,000 
voters already drawing the pension, when one thinks of those 
who are looking forward to drawing it in the near future, and 
when one thinks also of their relatives and friends, manyof whom 
are glad to be relieved of any personal responsibility in the mat- 
ter, it will be seen that this one act in itself was almost sufficient 
to ensure the return of the Ministry, especially as Ministerialists 
took care to circulate very assiduously the utterly unfounded 
suggestion that one of the first acts of the Opposition, if they 
attained to power, would be to abolish old age pensions alto- 
gether. But this was not all. The workmen on the State 
railways just before the election received an addition of Is. a 
day to their wages ; the State school teachers were provided 
with a superannuation scheme, and the Government promised 
to provide a similar fund for the Civil servants. Each of these 
concessions brought in some thousands of votes. Nor does 
this exhaust the list of Mr. Seddon’s resources, It is one of 
the most pernicious features connected with the New Zealand 
system of Government that the distribution of public works 
constructed with loan money practically rests in the hands of 
the Government, and the present Ministers do not scruple to 
make use of it for political purposes. In the recent campaign 
Mr. Seddon went into districts held in the late Parliament by 
Opposition representatives, and openly promised the construc- 
tion of public works in those districts provided the Government 
were returned to office. Where this was not sufficient to turn 
the scale in his favour, he had yet another string to his bow. 
In more than one instance, large numbers of so-called “ co- 


operative labourers ””—in other words State-paid labourers— 
were transferred to an Opposition district and there employed 
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in road-making in time to vote at the coming election. No 
one will be surprised to learn that over go per cent. of these 
men voted for their bread and butter—that is to say, for the 
Government candidate. Finally, there is no doubt Mr. Seddon 
managed to get the block vote of the publicans and their friends. 
Whether there was any understanding between the two beyond 
a general feeling on the part of the liquor party that Mr. Sed- 
don is more friendly to their interests than the Opposition, 
remains to be seen, The Roman Catholic votes also went very 
largely in the Seddon direction—a fact which is probably due 
to the presence in the Ministry of Sir Joseph Ward, who is a 
member of that Church. 

When all these influences are considered the wonder, per- 
haps, is not that so few Opposition candidates were returned, 
but that any at ali managed to find a seat. As it is, some of 
the most able and widely respected among them—men who 
have sat in Parliament for years—failed to secure re-election. 
Foremost in the list of the rejected is Sir William Russell, ex- 
leader of the Opposition, to whom I have referred. For 
upwards of thirty years he had sat in Parliament, a Bayard 
among politicians, and now he too has been brought to the 
dust. It is obvious that the party in power has an immense 
advantage over any Opposition in New Zealand so long as the 
Colony is prosperous, The prevailing opinion now is that Mr. 
Seddon will continue to be Prime Minister as long as his 
health holds out and so long as the Colony remains free from 
anything like financial depression. 

SOUTH AFRICA 
THE CRISIS 
BEFORE these notes are published, it is possible that 
the South African question will have once more reached 
an acute stage. Both in the question of the Constitution for 
the Transvaal and in the action to be taken about the Chinese 
labour, the Cabinet is evidently divided, unable to come to 
any decision ; but this state of affairs cannot be indefinitely pro- 
longed, The mischief that has already been done in South Africa 
by the blundering of the Government cannot be wholly 
repaired in any case. The blow which was given to British 
prestige when vital Colonial interests were used as party bait 
for vote-catching is irreparable ; but we would still hope that 
the mischief yet to come may be less rather than greater, and 
that the Cabinet, realising the strength of the united and 
unanimous British Party in South Africa, will not deliberately 
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set itself io wreck the present interests and future welfare of the 
men who made the Transvaal and without whom we cannot 
hold it. Before leaving England on February 9, Mr. Smuts, who 
has been over here on a mission to the Cabinet, declared, 
Ominously enough, to a representative of Reuter, that he was 
satisfied with the goodwill of the present Government. Some 
idea of what this would mean, if it were true that the present 
Government meant to surrender to Mr. Smuts, may be 
gathered from Mr. Steyn’s letter to Mr. Stead, published in 
the Zimes on February 13. In it, the late President of the 
Orange River Colony makes a list of his demands, disin- 
genuously enough pretending that the Vereeniging terms can be 
stretched to cover most of them. 

It may be as well to take these demands paragraph by 
paragraph and to answer them. 


First.—We want England to carry out the treaty of Vereeniging and the 
promises made at that time :— 


(a) By giving complete responsible government like they have in the Cape 
Colony. The representation must be fair so as not to give preponderance to one 
locality, as will be the case with the basis of one vote one value. Area should 
also be taken into consideration. As regards the Free State, do not try the 
experiment of giving us the old Constitution. It will not be workable under 
the altered circumstances, I foresee constant friction and even deadlock 
between the Government and Raad, as was the case in the past between 
President and Raad. The President could resign and appeal to the people 
and thus remove the deadlock. With an appointed Goveinor this would be 
out of the question. 


What we undertook in the terms of surrender of Vereeniging 
was that “as soon as circumstances permitted, representative 
institutions /eading up to full self-government” should be 
introduced. This undertaking is being carried out with 
remarkable, and as some people think, excessive promptitude. 
No promise whatever was made with regard to the basis of 
representation or the exact nature of the constitution. 


(4) By having the Dutch language seriously taught in the schools. At 
present it is only make-believe. In fact we want the two languages to be 
placed on equal footing. 


The terms provide that Dutch should be taught in the 
schools, when the parents wished it. This has been done and 
very thoroughly done. Not a word was said about equality 
of languages, on the contrary, the Boer representatives tried 
to get a promise to that effect and failed. Jt is a matter of 
common knowledge with regard to both the above paragraphs 
that if the British negotiators at Vereeniging had been pre- 
pared to promise early responsible Government and equality 
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of language the negotiations would have been over in half 
a day. 


(c) By paying out the three millions to the people for whom it was 
stipulated. 


This has been paid, together with some six millions more of 
British money. 

The foregoing is a very fair specimen of Boer political 
honesty, all the above are said to be claimed under the 
“ Treaty ” rights ! 

We now come to the further ambitions of the Boer people 
as defined by Mr. Steyn: 

Secondly.—We wish England to fulfil her obligations under the Roberts 
proclamation and under the treaty of The Hague. 

Thirdly.—The Liberals must, according to their promises, take the Chinese 
out of thecountry. The British Government brought them in and the British 
Government must take them out. It will not be fair or even manly to shield 


yourselves behind a so-called Legislature of which half the electorate is 
neither free nor independent. 


Fourthly.—After you have done the above leave us then severely alone. 

“ Secondly ” refers, we imagine, to Lord Roberts’ proclamations 
promising protection to those of our enemies who laid down 
their arms, which the majority of them did only to take them 
up again. 

As regards The Hague treaty, it is only possible to guess 
what Mr, Steyn means, he is probably alluding to the immunity 
of non-combatants. Who were the non-combatants among 
the Boer population of the two Republics? The distinctive 
feature of the Boer War was that we were fighting from first 
to last, not a regular army but virtually the whole people. 

The Chinese demand is anyhow straightforward. Mr. 
Steyn probably makes it because he knows that if it is left to 
the decision of the people of the Transvaal, the Boers of that 
Colony could not be counted upon to vote for the expulsion 
of the Chinaman. 

The fourth demand is also plain. When, by conceding all 
the earlier requests, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman shall 
have given back South Africa to the Boers, the Mother Country 
is to interfere no further on behalf of those sons for whom 
she has fitfully sustained a century-long conflict with her Boer 
subjects. 

THE NATIVE TROUBLE IN NATAL 


The trouble with the natives in Natal comes at an opportune 

moment to remind us of the latent problems which make 

South Africa so peculiarly unfitting a subject for the crude 

handling which it is likely to get from party politicians at 
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home, swayed by the cries and prejudices of the moment, 
At the same time, we should be on our guard against attaching 
too much importance to the incident itself. The Government 
of Natal has been notoriously easy-going in its treatment of 
the vast native population of that Colony, and on the whole 
this policy, bitterly criticised as it has been in other parts of 
South Africa, has been justified by results. If the Zulus of 
Natal proper, considering their large numbers, contribute less 
than any other tribe—except probably the Mashonas—to 
the industrial development of South Africa, they have on the 
other hand given extraordinarily little trouble to their white 
rulers. It is probable that long immunity from native dis- 
turbances has led to laxity in administration, and certainly it 
would appear that the Government should have been better 
prepared for the difficulty which it might have expected to 
experience over the imposition of a new tax. The tax in 
question, just enough in itself—for the natives of Natal, by 
general admission, pay too little towards the expenses of 
Government—would probably have been accepted without 
resistance, as similar increases of taxation have been in 
Basutoland and in the Bechuanaland Protectorate, if the 
Government had from the first adopted a firm attitude towards 
the delays and evasions to which the natives invariably resort 
on such occasions, but which, if promptly discouraged, they 
seidom persist in, As is often the case, fumbling has ended 
in bloodshed. But there is reason to hope that, if there is no 
more shilly-shally, the disturbance will not spread. At the 
same time it would be a wise precaution to move one or two 
regiments, if only temporarily, from Pretoria to Maritzburg. 
The fact that we are still in a position to do this, without 
the slightest danger to the general tranquillity of South Africa, 
is an iustructive illustration of the wisdom of keeping on the 
safe side in respect of the numbers of our South African 
garrison. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S CRUSADE AGAINST 
THE ENTENTE CORDIALE.” 


To the Editor of the NATIONAL REVIEW 


SIR,—You did me the honour of publishing in your last issue a paper of mine 
entitled “‘ The German Emperor’s Crusade against the Entente Cordiale,” in 
which I gave extracts from three speeches of William II., in which he 
threatened France with war. By an unfortunate oversight I stated that these 
speeches were made in 1905, whilst they were in reality delivered in 1904. 
In making this correction I would draw your attention, and that of your 
readers, to an attack upon your Review and my article made by the principal 
semi-official paper of Germany, the Worth German Gazette. ‘That attack is so 
characteristic of the ways of the semi-official press ot Germany that it 
undoubtedly will prove interesting and instructive to your readers. Theorgan 
of the German Foreign Office says: 

‘““* Tenotus’ unblushingly transfers the speeches of his Majesty from 1904 
to 1905, and draws important conclusions from the fact that these speeches 
were made twelve months after the conclusion of the Anglo-French agree- 
ment. These speeches will undoubtedly have a lasting importance, for they 
convey a grave warning to the German nation always to be watchful and 
ready for war. But the fact that these speeches have been organically con- 
nected with the diplomatic action in the spring of 1905 reminds one of a 
gambler who does not blush to confess that he cheats on principle.” 

Taking advantage of this mistake, the Morth German Gazette has tried to 
discredit my article, but I think that that paper would have been much wiser 
if it had kept silence. The fact that the German Emperor threatened France 
with war, not in 1905, when the Morocco affair might have been a plausible 
cause of his anger, but in 1904, when, according to Prince Biilow’s statement 
in the Reichstaz, Germany was satisfied with«the Morocco arrangement, 
clearly proves that the destruction of the Emtente Cordiale is the Emperor’s 
aim. On April 8, 1904, the celebrated Anglo-French agreement was signed. 
At that time William II. was travelling in the Mediterranean. At the end of 
April William II. returned to Germany. On April 27 he was in Venice, and 
on the 28th he arrived in Karlsruhe. The good people of Karlsruhe greeted 
the Emperor on his return, but before shaking off the dust of Italy William II. 
made the first of his three war speeches against France which were quoted in 
my article. As the conclusion of the Zvzente Cordiale was the only event 
which had taken place in foreign politics during the Emperor’s absence from 
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Germany, it is perfectly clear that his threats against France on April 28 and 
following days can have had but one cause—the signature of the Anglo-French 
agreement. The conclusion of the Anglo-French enéente was greeted with 
delight by all peacefully inclined people, and by the International Peace 
Societies, as the strongest guarantee of peace, but it aroused the violent anger 
of William II., apparently because the preservation of peace in Europe and 
of goodwill between France and England does not suit his policy. The cor- 
rection of the orth German Gazette has greatly strengthened my contention 
that Germany’s Morocco policy is due only to her crusade against the Entente 
Cordiale. 
Apologising to you and to your readers for my mistake, 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
IGNOTUS. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


A CUP OF JUDGMENT* 


A PLAY IN ONE ACT 
[Adi Rights Reserved.} 


REAL PERSONS. 


ANGELO Maria, CarDINAL MARCHESE VANELLI, aged thirty-seven. 
Don LazariIno CaTTABENE, his Secretary, aged fifty. 

ZANZO, Overseer of the Estates of Bellasélva. 

ANTONIO, House Steward, aged seventy. 

Lucia ALBa, a Woman of the People, aged thirty-three. 

Lucio, her Son, aged sixteen. 


PERSONS OF THE DREAM. 


NicoLé, MARCHESE VANELLI, aged twenty-seven. 
ANGELO Maria D’ALVI, his younger Brother, a Seminarist of the College 
of the Magnates at Rome, aged twenty. 

ADONE D’ALVI, thety Cousin, a Man of Pleasure, aged forty. 

AnTONIO, @ Butler, aged fifty-three. 

Marietta D’ALVI, MARCHESA VANELLI, aged forty-three. 

Lucia ALBA, an Orphan, Ward of the Marchesa, aged sixteen. 

THE ScENE of the Play is the Castle of Bellasélua, in Northern Italy. 

TimE: The Present. 


The Dream Reproduces an Episode in the Life of Cardinal Vanelli, occurring 
seventeen years previously. 


SCENE. 


(A large, lofty, bare saloon in the Castle of Bellasélua, in use as a 
dining-room. Fuifteenth-century frescoes on cetling and upper 
part of walls, much faded and defaced by Time. Lower part 
of walls covered with ancient tapestry. At the back four long 
French windows opening wpon a marble terrace covered with 
climbing roses, jessamine, vines, and clematis, and looking 
upon the snowy summits of an Alpine range of mountains, 
woods of ilex, olive and chestnut about thety bases. At the 
right, tall folding-doors, opening upon a vestibule paved with 
mosaic and adorned with busts on pedestals of porphyry and 
black marble, ancient weapons, and burnished suits of armour. 
At the left, another door, and a wide antique hearth-place, with 
hooded cover,in which stands an antique tron tripod brazter with 
handles wrought with Satyrs’ heads and goat legs. Some 
charcoal smoulders in the brazier. On each side of the hearth 
* Copyright as a dramatic entertainment, 1906, by Clotilde Graves. 
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heavy carved walnut chairs with heraldic devices embossed on 
the leather backs. Carved walnut reredos over hearth-place, 
framing three portraits, that in the centre being the representa- 
tion of the Founder of the House of D’ Alvi, a knight in chain 
mail, on a white horse. Portraits of the late Marchese Vanelli, 
a handsome man of thirty in the uniform of the Papal Guard, 
and of the Marchesa as a beautiful girl of twenty atitred in the 
height of the fashion of sixty years back, left and right of the 
portrait of the Founder. Near the windows, placed so that 
the head and foot are right and left of the spectator, a heavy 
carved walnut dining-table, a massive chair indicates the place 
of the master of the house. Nearer the spectator ts another 
armchair, to the right of it a tarnished ormolu escritoive, French, 
of the period of LouisXV., with pen, ink, and papers, a despatch- 
box emblazoned with the CARDINAL’S Arms, and documents 
bearing the Papal blazon and seal. Also some anctent parch- 
ments, title deeds, &c. A worn Turkey carpet is spread upon 
a pavement of marble mosaic.) 

(It is a sunshiny morning in June. The windows leading out 
upon the terrace are open, letting in the songs of birds. DON 
LAZARINO CATTABENE, @ demure-looksng priest in plain black 
cassock, sits in the chatr at the escritoire going through papers. 
ANTONIO, a bent, white-haired man of seventy, in a black semi- 


livery with a silver chain of office, stands pointing to the central 
portrait over the hearth-place.) 


ANTONIO. 

(Importantly). That, Don Lazarino, is the portrait of the 
Founder of the House, Count Gasparo D’Alvi, the first lord of 
Bellasélva. The handsome officer (indicating portrait at the side 
of the central portrait) in the uniform of the Papal Guard is the late 
Marchese, the brother of his Most Reverend Eminence the present 
Marchese ; and there (pointing to Portrait No. 3) is their mother, 
our illustrious lady deceased, the Marchesa, in her happy youth. 
May their souls rest in peace ! 

(Both Don LazaRIno and ANTONIO make the sign of the Cross.) 


ANTONIO. 

Our sweet lady’s should, by rights; for if ever there lived a 
saint on earth (coughing) it was she—and beautiful as an angel, 
with those mild and beaming eyes, and that heavenly smile—eh ? 
Does Don Lazarino not agree with me ? 


Don LAZzaRINO. 

(Demureby.) Beauty is a perishable gift, my dear son, and virtue 
and piety are the chief adornments of a woman in the eyes of her 
Maker. (Regarding the portrait.) Yet it is a lovely countenance, 
and something in it recalls to me the features of his Eminence. 
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ANTONIO. 


Her son? Ma st/ Of course there is a likeness. His Most 

Reverend Eminence in early youth was the very image of his 

blessed mother. Not so her eldest son, the last Marchese (cough- 

ing), a wild, reckless nobleman. But ’twas his Cousin Adone drew 
: him astray : Don Lazarino has heard of the Count Adone D’ Alvi ? 
: (As Don LAZARINO makes a sign of assent.) Ay, there was one 
who found all his joy in wickedness, and held nothing sacred 
on earth or in Heaven. (Shaking his head.) He led the late 
Marchese by the nose, if one may say so, and 
(The voice of CARDINAL VANELLI is heard outside.) 


Don LAZARINO. 
Hush! (Rising.) His Em‘nence ! 

(Don LAZARINO bows deeply, ANTONIO makes a low obeisance 
as enter through the door on the left, CARDINAL VANELLI. He 
is a man of thirty-seven, of noble features and fine proportions. 
His fair, silky hair ts touched with grey, his look is spiritual 
and refined: in him are mingled the dignity of a prelate 
and the grace of a courtier. He wears a small red cap, a 
plain violet cassock piped with red, a red sash, red stockings, 
and black buckled shoes. On the third finger of his right 
hand is a large sapphire ring, round his neck is a heavy 
gold chain with a gold Cross attached, and he carries a 
crimson biretta.) 


CARDINAL. 
Good morning, good morning ! 
(As ANTONIO touches the ground with his knee and Don 
LAZARINO hastens to kiss his ring, he makes the sign of 
benediction, rapidly.) 


Don LAzARINO. 
I trust your Eminence has slept well ? 


CARDINAL. 
To be candid, I did not sleep at all. (As ANTONIO makes a 
gesture of despair.) No, no, my good Antonio, do not be uneasy. 
Nothing was wanting for my comfort except repose. 


ANTONIO. 

It was the State bedroom. ... Every one of your Most 
Reverend Eminence’s ancestors has slept in that bed. In it your 
Most Reverend Eminence was born . . . in it your Most Reverend 
Eminence’s illustrious father died . . . and the most noble lady, 
your mother 


CARDINAL. 
But not my brother (gravely). 
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ANTONIO. 

Not your Most Reverend Eminence’s illustrious brother. As 
your Grandeur knows, the late Marchese was taken suddenly . . . 
by an apoplexy, sitting in that chair. 

(He points to the carved chair at the head of the table.) 


CARDINAL. 

Sitting in that chair. (He solemnly crosses himself, bowing his 
head and murmuring a prayer. ANTONIO and Don LaAzaRINo do 
the same.) Sitting in this chair. (Moving to the chair and thought- 
fully placing his hand upon it.) Nicol6, my brother. A gulf of 
estrangement lay between us when he died. (ANTONIO goes 
quietly out by the folding-doors.) Yet how I loved him when I 
was a lisping child, and he a brigh‘-faced, beautiful boy! Later, 
love was not possible : how should it be ? I was a servant of the 
Sanctuary, he the votary of Hell. I toiled in the Vineyard of 
God! He—(with a slight shudder)—May Heaven pardon thee, 
my brother Nicol6! (With a change of mood from solemn grief 
to dreamy retrospection, looking out across the terrace and towards 
the mountains.) Ah! the green vineyards, the black forests, the 
bare, beetling crags, the Alpine summits crowned with everlasting 
snow! The rushing torrents, the slow deep rivers, the fields and 
the gardens of home. I have not looked on these for seventeen 
years. I was a boy of twenty when I bade them farewell—I, 
who am now a man no longer young. Then, as now, it was 
the month of June . . . the vines were green and golden in the 
sunshine, the gardens were aflame with roses, and the nightingales 
sang in the myrtle thickets all the day and night. And I would 
wake at the first blush of dawn upon the mountains—throw on 
my Seminarist’s dress of serge, and swing down from the mossy 
stone balcony by the long trails of jasmine and the stout magnolia 
boughs. AndIwould bathe in the river-pools and roam through 
the dewy woods, and share the charcoal-burners’ breakfast of 
wild strawberries and black bread. 


Don LAZARINO. 
(With papers, anxious to attract the CARDINAL’S attention.) Hem ! 
Ahem ! 
CARDINAL. 
And drink with the deer and the squirrels from the mineral 


spring that bubbled up from under the grey boulders through the 
leaves of the maidenhair fern. 


Don LAZARINO. 
Ahem! Quite idyllic. But—— 


CARDINAL. 
But perhaps the mineral spring is dry. It may be that the 
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squirrels play on the rock no longer, and the hinds quench their 
thirst elsewhere... . (Becoming aware that DoN LAZARINO is 
endeavouring to attract his attention.) Your pardon, my dear Don 
Lazarino. My thoughts were playing truant where my feet 
ceased to stray—seventeen years ago. 


Don LAZARINO. 
If Nature lost a worshipper in your Eminence, the Church has 
gained an apostle and a—— 
CARDINAL. 
(Putting up his hand deprecatingly.) No, no! I will not hear it. 


Don LAZARINO. 
(With mild obstinacy.) Posterity will say it, Eminence, even 
should I refrain. 
CARDINAL. 
My dear Don Lazarino, let us leave it to Posterity. Now—as 
touching those papers in your hand ? 


Don LAZARINO. 

(Submitting them.) The proofs of your Eminence’s address, 
delivered before the Sacred Congregation of Ecclesiastical Im- 
munity, and the pamphlet on Social Purity, still damp from 
the printing-press. 

CARDINAL. 

(Taking proofs.) So! They have lost no time. You approve 
of the title I have chosen for the pamphlet? ‘The Cup of 
Judgment ”’ ? 

Don LAZARINO. 

It is admirably appropriate. 


CARDINAL. 
I append an extract from the seventy-fourth Psalm, as the text 
of my homily. Lay by these sheets for revision. (Returning them.) 
What else have you there ? 


Don LAZARINO. 

Documents for your Eminence’s signature. The appointment 
of a new Mother Superior to the Convent of Santa Marina, at 
Antua, and the mandate suspending Don Sebastian Jacobiin, 
Canon Theologian of the Cathedral of Saostina, from the discharge 
of his ecclesiastical duties until due inquiry has been made as to 
the alleged 


CARDINAL. 
I will sign the appointment and the mandate now, (About to 
move to the escritotre.) 
Don LAZARINO. 
Further, there is that letter from the Vicar-General of the 
Martyrs-Missioners urgently appealing 
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CARDINAL. 

(Taking the letter.) “‘ Urgently appealing for a devoted and 
experienced priest who will undertake to carry earthly comforts 
and the message of the Gospel to the lepers of the Island of Ara, 
in the Javanese Archipelago. It must be a man who can be 
spared, as infection is inevitable and death within a year or two 
an absolute certainty.” (To himself.) Andsuchadeath! (Shud- 
dering slightly.) 

Don LAZARINO. 
“It must be a man who can be spared———”’ 


CARDINAL. 

It should be a man who is a great saint, or a grievous sinner, 
A man who has everything to expiate—or nothing. We will 
think this over. (To Don LAzARINO, who bows and makes a 
note upon the margin of the letter.) Meanwhile, subscribe these 
signatures. (Moving to the chair at the escritoire, he seats himself 
and signs the documents presented by DoN LAzARINO, who lights 
a taper, prepares sealing-wax, &c., then takes the pen offered by the 
CARDINAL, signs as witness, and then seals with an oval gold seal 
which he takes from a compariment in the despatch-box.) Thanks, 
my friend. (As Don LAzaARINo replaces the seal in the box and 
re-locks it, restoring the keys to the CARDINAL.) Do not permit 
me to omit answering the letter from the Vicar-General. 


(Musingly.) ‘‘ Aman whocan be spared.” Let me reflect. (As 
DON LAzaRINO gathers up the papers and is about to go out.) Stay! 


Don LAZARINO. 


Yes, Eminence ? 
CARDINAL. 
Sad intelligence from Rome was conveyed to me in a telegram 
this morning. The Cardinal Bishop of Frascati is dead. 
(He makes the sign of the Cross, as does DON LAZARINO.) 


Don LAZARINO. 
(After a pause.) It is an open secret that your Eminence has 
long been destined to fill the next vacant suburban See. May 
I offer my humble congratulations ? (Bowing deeply.) 


CARDINAL. 
You are too sanguine, my very excellent friend! (Smiling, 
well pleased.) 
Don LAZARINO. 
Eminence, I am ready to wager 


CARDINAL. 
Fie, fie, Don Lazarino! (Playfully.) 


Don LAZARINO. 
If it were permitted to a Churchman to bet, I would stake—— 


“s 
jaro Al 
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CARDINAL. 
Your chance of preferment in the Church—or your newest 


cassock ? 
Don LAZARINO. 
That a courier of the Guarda Nobile is at this moment upon 


his way to Bellasélva with a letter from the Papal Secretary 


CARDINAL. 

Enjoining my immediate return to Rome! Oh, Don Lazarino, 
Don Lazarino! A fairy-tale—quite a fairy-tale. And yet the 
lay Press accuses the clergy of lacking imagination. 

(ANTONIO enters by the folding-doors.) 


CARDINAL. 
Hush! (Dissembling great excitement under an affectation of 
calmness.) Who—what is it, my good Antonio ? 


ANTONIO. 
Audience is entreated of your Most Reverend Eminence. 
(A glance of intelligence is exchanged between the CARDINAL 
and DON LAZARINO.) 
CARDINAL. 
By——? 
ANTONIO. 
The overseer of the estate—Carlo Zanzo. 
(Deep disappointment is visible on the faces of the CARDINAL 
and DON LAZARINO.) 
CARDINAL. 
(Dissembling his chagrin.) The overseer of the estate, Carlo 
Zanzo, wishes to see me? Upon urgent business connected 
with the estate ? (Returning to chatr by escritoire.) 


ANTONIO. 
No, your Illustrious Serenity. He humbly implores the favour 
of a word with your Eminence upon his own affairs. 


CARDINAL. 
So! 
ANTONIO. 
Just so, your Most Reverend Eminence. 


CARDINAL. 
(Dubiously.) I have little time to spare...1... (Witha 
change of tone.) Let the man come in. 
(ANTONIO bows and goes out. DON LAZARINO is about to 
follow.) 
CARDINAL. 
Pray remain, Don Lazarino. (As Don LaAzartno returns.) 
So Zanzo is your Papal Courier! Zanzo, who is shrewdly 
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suspected of tampering with the accounts, and comes, no doubt, 
to explain away a considerable deficit. Ha, ha, ha! You are an 
admirable secretary, Don Lazarino, but a bad prophet. Ha, ha, 
ha! (With gentle, srvonic mirth.) 

(He assumes an expression of cold gravity and an attitude of 
imposing dignity as enter, ushered by ANTONIO, ZANZO, a 
coarse, black-avised, squat man of forty, dressed in a hideous 
checked semi-sporting suit of cheap tweeds, with a bright 
green necktie, and wearing brown riding-gatters and spurs 
attached to thick-soled black highlows. He carries a brown 
pot hat and a stout riding-crop, and is clowntshly confused 
at entering the presence of the CARDINAL.) 


ANTONIO, 
Zanzo, your Eminence. 


CARDINAL. 
(Extending his hand, the ring on which ZANZO clumsily kisses, 
making a boorish reverence.) Now, Zanzo—let us hear what you 
have to say ? 


ZANZO. 
(With loutish awkwardness.) It is no secret—none (twisting his 
hat about), the Lord knows! “but if your Grandeur would con- 
descend to hear me alone—— 


CARDINAL. 
Antonio, you need not wait. 
(ANTONIO goes out reluctantly.) 


Don LAZARINO. 

Shall I, also——? 

CARDINAL. 

Well, yes. It may be a case of conscience. H’m? (Looking 
at ZANZO.) 

ZANZO. 

(Surlily.) Your Grandeur is right, may be. But the conscience 
isn’t mine. J stand clear. J have nothing to hide—or to confess 
(vesentfully.) 

CARDINAL. 

The man does not exist who has nothing to hide—or to confess. 
Leave us, good Don Lazarino. 

(Don LAZARINO goes out through the door upon the left.) 


CARDINAL. 
Now, Zanzo ! 
ZANZO. 
Your Eminence will pardon a common man like me for speaking 
about his humble affairs. Still, when a word from your Grandeur 
would, maybe, put matters straight, it is natural (stammering)— 
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and understandable and excusable—as how I should venture to 
—to ask your Eminence to speak it. (Fidgeting with his hat and 
whip.) ‘ 
CARDINAL. 
Surely, surely (encouragingly). 


ZANZO. 
Marriage is a holy and honourable estate. 


CARDINAL. 
Undoubtedly. 
ZANZO. 
And Virtue is a pearl of price 


CARDINAL. 
We have it on the highest authority. (Stéfling a yawn.) 


ZANZO. 
And the man that is looking about for a wife has a right to 
bargain for a clean honest wench that has never slipped, as the 
saying is. 


CARDINAL. 
And the woman ? 
ZANZO. 
Eminence ? (Puzzled.) 
CARDINAL. 


I ask you, has the woman not an equal right to stipulate for 
moral honesty and physical purity in the man who is to be her 
husband ? 

ZANZO. 

Why, if it comes to that—— 


CARDINAL. 
(Sharply.) It comes to this! Has the woman the right or 
has she not? The right to stipulate that if she is blameless, 
the man she marries must be blameless also. 


ZANZO. 
(Heavily.) I suppose she has the right. But you never find 
our women laying down the law like that. 


CARDINAL. 
Why not ? , 
ZANZO. 
(Grinning and scratching his head.) Because they know better, 
he, he! Man was made the first, as the saying is—— 


CARDINAL. 
And by this premise you arrive at the conclusion that he was 
made the worst—is that it ? 
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ZANZO. 

Why, with humble submission to your Eminence, I take it 
like this. (Hesitating.) Man is strong and woman is weak, as 
the saying is—— 

CARDINAL. 

Man is strong and Woman is weak, therefore Man should be 
the stronger to resist temptation. (As ZANZzO tries to wipe away 
a grin with the back of his hand.) I tell you—you who smile at 
the bare idea of purity in manhood (rising), that the social law 
which holds that a man is free to sin, while it dooms the woman 
to suffer for both, is a lying law. Satan made it, and those who 
uphold it are the haters of the human race and the enemies of 
God! (His voice rings, his face glows, his eyes are alight with 
fervour.) I tell you more. Ifa sensual and profligate man once 
clearly comprehended the cost of one sin of lust, he would shrink 
with horror from committing it. For, with the woman betrayed 
and forsaken, with the child abandoned or murdered ere its birth, 
the evil does not end. It spreads like a devouring cancer, it 
creeps beneath the feet of Society, a black and hideous stream of 
poisonous vice. Unseen, its exhalations slay, its victims are 
numbered, and those who seek to arrest its fatal course will for 
ever meet with failure. The Church will exhort in vain, and the 
philanthropist and the reformer will waste their efforts uselessly, 


until the Rights of Man cease to be the Wrongs of Woman: until 
the penalty of sin committed against the moral law is exacted 
to the utmost, not only from Man’s slave and victim, Woman— 
but from Man! 


ZANZO. 

(Whom the CARDINAL, carried away by his enthusiasm, has 
quite forgotten.) Ay, there’s a deal of truth in what your Eminence 
ays. 

CARDINAL. 

If the absolute essence of Truth is not in what I say, then is 
the Eternal Word of God lacking in verity. For the Most High 
is no respecter of persons, as the vain and corrupt children of 
this world imagine. He will deal with every separate soul 
according to its deserts. Listen to the Psalmist. (Quoting, with 
solemn fervour.) “‘ For in the Hand of the Lord there is a Cup, 
and the wine is red: it is full mixed, and He poureth out of the 
same. ... As for the dregs thereof, all the ungodly of the 
earth shall drink them and suck them out.” All the ungodly, 
mark you! All the ungodly! (Lowdly.) 


ZANZO. 
(Mopping his forehead with a flaring yellow silk handkerchief, as 
the CARDINAL, still quivering with excitement, resumes his seat.) 
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Meaning folks like the woman I came to speak about, and the 
fellow who caused her to trip, as the saying is, . . . Still, sup- 
posing I’m ready and willing to open my doors to the poor sinner, 
and paint black white, as the saying is « « 4 


CARDINAL. 

You speak of the woman you wish to make yourwife? (With 
an intonation of surprise.) 

ZANZO. 

I do, your Eminence. That good my heart is, I’m ready to 
overlook her fault, and take her before the mayor and the priest 
to-morrow. 

CARDINAL. 

(Touched and pleased.) This is edifying and creditable, my good 
man. I am pleased with you, Zanzo. I wish there were more 
men like you, my very excellent friend. 


ZANZO. 

Ah, you'll wear out a many pairs of shoes before your Most 
Reverend Eminence finds em. That’s what I says to her—says 
I, I offer to you, a girl gone astray, with a come-by chance, as 
the finger of scorn has pointed at for sixteen years and over, a 
husband that many an honest girl would jump at! 


CARDINAL. 


And she accepted your generous offer with due gratitude ? 


ZANZO. 
Gratitude! (Bursting out.) The jade gave me No! and 
small thanks. : 
CARDINAL. 
She refused you. Is it possible? (ZANZO, swelling with rage, 
makes a gesture of assent.) And you wish me to expostulate with 
her, to convince her of her ingratitude and folly ? 


ZANZO. 
I do, your Eminence. 
CARDINAL. 
Is the woman here ? 
ZANZO. 
No, your Eminence. 
CARDINAL. 
(Sternly.) Let her be sent for and brought here. Where aves 
She live ? 
ZANZO. 
She harbours in a hut in the woods, ever since the illustrious 
Count Adone exposed her for the shameless wench she is, and our 


late noble lady turned her out of the Castle. Lucia Alba is her 
name 
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CARDINAL. 

(With a face of vid horror, gripping the arms of his chair.) Lucia 
Alba ! 

ZANZO. 

(With a demure and respectful air, masking malicious enjoyment.) 
Lucia Alba, your High Eminence. She came here first when she 
was a lass of sixteen and I a stable lad about the place. Old 
Alba, the charcoal-burner, was her father; and when he died 
and left her without a copper, her Excellency, our late lady, 
brought her here. 

CARDINAL. 

(Hoarsely.) I—I remember. 


ZANZO. 

The girl came to ruin. (Shrugging hts shoulders.) Mai pin! 
what else could be expected ? Change of pasture makes a fat 
heifer. . . . Dressed like a rich man’s child and petted like a 
poodle, with nothing to do but wait on her Excellency. ... 
There was once a little mouse that ate from Tom-cat’s dish. . . . 
One day Tom-cat ate her. Perhaps another mouse looked on 
from some snug lurking-place. (With direct and brutal meaning, 
looking boldly in the CARDINAL’S face.) Who knows ? 


CARDINAL. 


You may retire. (Rising with cold, impressive dignity.) 


ZANZO. 
With favour, your—— 
CARDINAL. 
(Touching a chiming bell upon the escritoire.) I said—you may 
retire. Let Lucia Alba be brought to me, here, at the hour of 
noon, and do you attend also. 


ZANZO. 
Your Eminence will speak for me ? 


CARDINAL. 

I will speak for yoy. One moment. (As ZANZO moves towards 
the folding-doors.) You have said that this woman was turned 
out of the Castle upon the betrayal of her shame. How has 
she lived since ? 

ZANZO. 

In a tumbledown hut in the woods, your Eminence, that has 
scarce aroof toit, and for a living—(shrugging)—Maché! They 
gather mast and sweet acorns, and starve on what they can— 
(in a loud, meaning whisper)—she and her nameless brat. 


CARDINAL. 
(Livid and speaking with difficulty.) She—she has a child ? 
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ZANZO. 

A lad of over sixteen. 

(The CARDINAL grips the arms of his chair, his libs move, but 
he cannot speak.) 
ZANZO. 

And now (with cunning triumph), with your Most Reverend 
Eminence’s favour, about the other mouse ? (Edging closer.) The 
mouse that hid in the corner and saw Tom-cat make one mouthful 
of the tender little squeaker, the pretty pet? Eh? There 
should be a bit of cheese at least for that wise mouse, that has 
kept the secret seventeen years. 


CARDINAL. 
(With cold composure.) How long have you acted as overseer of 
this estate ? 
ZANZO. 
Three years, your Eminence. (Gibly.) 


CARDINAL. 
Are you prepared to render up your accounts—leave the place 
at three hours’ notice ? 
ZANZO. 
Your Grandeur? (Aghast.) 


CARDINAL. 


(With sudden, biting incistveness.) Answer me, rogue, for rogue 
I know you to be! 


ZANZO. 

Mercy, your Most Reverend Eminence! (Dropping on his 
knees.) 

CARDINAL. 

Answer me! Are your accounts not falsified ? Dare you 
hold up your head before the tribunal of justice and swear that 
you are not a thief ? 

ZANZO. 

N-no! (Gasping.) 

CARDINAL. 

Mice should not play with cats, my excellent Zanzo. (Smiling 
cruelly.) You may go now. Return here at noon, with the 
woman Alba—(a pause)—and her son. 


ZANZO. 

(Crushed and terror-stricken.) Y-yes, your—— 

(He staggers out.) 
CARDINAL. 

(As the door closes behind ZANzO.) O God, whom I have offended, 
what a despicable thing am I! (He rests his arms upon the 
escritoive and droops his head upon them.) I sinned, and went my 
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way ; forgot, and deemed that Thou, too, hadst forgotten, and 
to-day my sin rose up and struck me in the face. Let me 
remember. At twelve years of age the Seminary became my 
home ; I spent my holidays with the Cardinal, my uncle; at 
twenty—(he rises, and continues the soliloquy, pacing to and fro) 
—on the eve of becoming Subdeacon, I came back to Bellasélva. 
And here I found her, a child of sixteen years, with eyes as blue 
and deep as mountain-lake waters, and a cloud of brown-gold 
hair, dwelling in my mother’s shadow. Her duties were light 
and easy. At dawn she brought to my mother’s bedside a glass 
of pure water from the mineral springs, at evening she came 
again with her silver goblet, her shy, beseeching smile, her wild- 
wood beauty and untamed grace. ‘‘She is in my charge,” said 
my mother, “ until I can place her in a convent.” I listened and 
said nothing. Few and formal were the words exchanged between 
us, but I saw her eyes between the clouds at midnight, and 
trembled when a breeze brought me the perfume of her hair. 
One day I came upon her sleeping on the mountain. ... She 
lay, in the shadow of a wind-bent ilex, one slight hand curled 
upon the grass, an arm pillowing her head. ... I had never 
before been tempted—the allurement of sex was a spell that I 
had heard of, that was all. Spellbound, I stood and gazed at 
Lucia, and a new world opened to me—I could have died to kiss 
her lips, but I conquered the desire and fled away. So nearly a 
priest, and so nearly a lover! I shuddered at myself and at her. 
She seemed to me a thing unholy. ‘I shall see her no more!” 
I said to myself. “It is well that I leave for Rome to-night.” 
That night . . . that June night! I am branded by that night 
to all Eternity! Guilty, guilty, I, who have led a life that men 
have praised as holy—I, who am the scorn of angels, a whited 
sepulchre, a living lie; the Betrayer, who pleaded the cause of 
the Betrayed, the stealthy devourer of innocence, who rebuked 
the appetites of men as ghoulish, vile. And she—she has borne 
for seventeen years the burden of the sin I had forgotten. .. . 
My God, my God! how is it possible to atone? The coward 
body and the recreant soul of me shrink at the bare notion of 
exposure—I have used the thief’s dishonesty as a weapon against 
him—lI, who stole a woman’s honour upon that fatal night. I 
have no strength to say, “Let my judgment come forth from 
Thy countenance,” ocult tut videant equitatem. O false priest! 
O weak man! O creature vile and base ! 

(The CARDINAL stinks back inio the chair, his head leaning 
back, his eyes closed, his hands resting nervelessly upon the 
arms, nis whole appearance that of aman completely exhausted 
with mental suffering and want of sleep. After a moment he 
nods slightly, starts, and opens his eyes.) 
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CARDINAL. 

I did not sleep last night. (Faintly.) It may be—it must be 
that, without knowing it, I was afraid to dream. (He moves the 
chair sideways, leaning his head aside so that his face is no longer 
seen by the audience.) Afraid to dream ! 

(A long sigh, and the figure of the CARDINAL relaxes in sleep. 
His hands fall from the arms of the chair.) 

(The room becomes gradually darker. Out of distance comes 
the sound of a shepherd’s reed bagpipe, playing a melody 
of the hills, wandering, wild, and sad. Gradually the gloom 
becomes lightened from the back. There is now a moonlight 
effect upon the landscape seen from the French windows, the 
terrace lies white in the dazzling rays. Round the dining- 
table, upon which stand lighted wax candles in heavy silver 
candelabra, ancient silver claret jugs, and crystal decanters, 
with the remains of a dessert of melons, grapes, and peaches, 
are seated three persons. At the head of the table, to the left, 
sits the late MARCHESA VANELLI, a grey-haired woman of 
classic beauty, in a sweeping robe of deep orange velvet relieved 
with heavy point lace, and wearing magnificent jewels. She 
is about forty-three. At the opposite end of the table NIcoLé, 

. MARCHESE VANELLI, a handsome, dark, sensual, military- 
looking young man of twenty-seven, in old-fashioned evening- 
dress. At the middle of the table, facing the audience, is an 
1 empty chair. Opposite the vacant place, with his back to the 
audience, sits CouNT ADONE, a man of forty, slightly bald and 
stooping. He sits a little sideways, facing towards the Mar- 
CHESA, so that his profile is towards the audience. When he 
addresses the MARCHESE, it is with a patronising air which 
betrays a secret sense of power. In waiting, ANTONIO, a 
grey-haired man of fifty-three.) 


sietismadt « 


MARCHESA. 
Where can Angelo be wandering ? He seems to have forgotten 
that it is his last night at home! . . . (Anxtously.) 


NICOL6. 
He goes back to the College of the Magnates—to-morrow ? 


| MARCHESA. 
He leaves by the twelve o’clock express to-night. 


ADONE. 

(To the MarcHEsA.) Do not be anxious, my dear cousin! 
Our young Seminarist, our budding priest, our Cardinal that is 
to be, will;put in an appearance before very long, I promise you. 
Still, if-you are resolved upon being anxious, why not send one 
of the grooms to look;for him ? 
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MARCHESA. 
Thanks, cousin. (To ANTONIO.) Do as Count Adone suggests. 


ADONE. 
(To ANTONIO.) Send the boy Zanzo. He knows the woods by 
night as well as by day. 
(ANTONIO goes out.) 
MARCHESA. 
But what can Angelo be doing out in the woods after dark ? 


ADONE. 

He is doing what I did at his age—(As the MARCHESA turns 
her glance inquiringly upon him)—looking at the moon. The 
moon is a very interesting planet when one is twenty years of 
age. Eh, Olo? (Over his shoulder to NICOLO.) 


MARCHESA. 

(Uneasily.) You may laugh, Adone, but Angelo has not been 
like himself of late. 

NICOL6. 

(Lazily.) He is pining for the pious society of the good fathers 
at the Seminary. 

MARCHESA. 

Perhaps he grieves—it is natural!—that he must so soon 
leave his mother! Remember, he is to take irrevocable engage- 
ments in November. My Angiolino, who was a child only the 
other day—— 

ADONE. 

Perhaps it is beginning to dawn upon the child that the World 

is a big plaything to give up. (Sneeringly.) 
NICOL6. 

But he will have to give it up all the same. One of our family 
must always be a priest, for the sake of the Cardinal’s red hat 
that is waiting ! 

ADONE. 

And so perpetuate the family honours in Heaven as well as 
on earth. 

MARCHESA. 

Adone! (Scandalised.) 

ADONE. 

My dear cousin ! 

cy". MARCHESA. 
Will you ever be anything but flippant ? 


ADONE. 
It is possible, dearest cousin, that I might even become serious. 


1 ¢., MARCHESA, 
You—serious ! 
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ADONE. 

Marriage has done much for several men of my acquaintance 
whose bachelor outlook upon life was persistently cheerful. Were 
I to marry a wife—or espouse the Church, as our dear Angelo 
is about to do—— 

NICOL6. 

You a priest! Haha! Capital! 

(ANGELO is seen outside the windows in the moonlight. He 
has the appearance of an ardent, sensitive, enthusiastic youth 
of barely twenty: his dress is that of a Seminarist of the 
College of the Magnates—a cassock of coarse white serge, 
bound about the waist with a sash, and a square-shaped 
cloak or mantle of the same, one corner of the square turned 
back as a collar, the cloak fastened by cords of wool crossed 
upon the breast ; his short-clipped hair of pale gold reveals 
the tonsure. His eyes are bright, his cheeks flushed, his 
expression alternately eager and dreamy.) 

MARCHESA. 

A priest! You—Adone! Oh, never! (Half laughing, half 
scandalised.) 

ADONE. 

(Dangling a bunch of grapes.) You think the tonsure would not 
become me ? 

ANGELO. 

(Entering by window). No, cousin, it is you would not become 
the tonsure. 

(ADONE drops the grapes. The three at table start and look 
at ANGELO—the MARCHESA joyfully, NICOL6 sulkily, ADONE 
with bitter hate, as ANGELO goes to the MARCHESA and kssses 


her hand.) 
MARCHESA. 
Angiolino . . . and howlate! You have not dined ? 
ANGELO. 
But I have dined, and capitally—or rather, supped. 
MARCHESA. 
With whom ? 
ANGELO. 


With the charcoal-burners in the forest. (Taking the vacant chair 
at centre, back of table.) They gave me chestnut soup and roasted 
eggs, and instead of wine we drank the water that you love so, 
my mother, that gushes from the mineral spring of the grotto on 
the hillside. 


ADONE. 
Speaking of the mineral spring, where is the Naiad that guards 
it ? (ANGELO represses a slight movement of uneasiness.) 
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NICOLO. 
You mean my mother’s protegée, the little Lucia Alba? (Care- 
lessly.) 
MARCHESA. 
She has not brought me the goblet to-night. What can delay 
her, the little wild creature ? 


ADONE. 
I saw the young witch upon the Brocken—I should say the 
mountain-side, at noon to-day. 
(ANGELO looks at ADONE apprehensively.) 


I was out with my gun—— 
NICOL6. 

(In a low voice, aside to ADONE.) After other game ? 
ADONE. 

Perhaps. (Aside io Nicoié.) It was certainly a perfect picture. 
(To the MARCHESA.) She was asleep underneath an ilex . 
crowned with wild roses and purple clematis, and the green 
tendrils of the vine. . . . The girl who was wooed by the Shep- 
herd of Theocritus might have lain so, as the shepherd drew near 
to steal the lyrical kiss—— 

MARCHESA. 

My dear Adone! 

ADONE. 

Be not alarmed, my dear cousin, the shepherd was not there. 
(To ANGELO, who has been listening, pale and breathing unevenly.) 
Perhaps a young wolf might have been lurking in the neighbour- 
hood—I am not prepared to say, (Looking cynically at ANGELO, 
who winces but steadily returns the look.) 


MARCHESA. 
You are in one of your cynical moods to-night—(to ADONE)— 
and I will leave you. 

(About to rise, as LuctA ALBA, a beautiful young girl of sixteen, 
wearing the costume of a peasant of the wealthier class, 
appears on the terrace. Her eyes are downcast, her cheeks 
flushed, she exhibits the appearance of one brimming with 
some secret happiness she wishes to conceal. She carries a 
silver goblet of water on a small circular salver.) 


ADONE. 
By your leave, dear cousin, here is your woodland nymph. 
MARCHESA. 
(As Lucia timidly enters and, gliding to the right hand of the 
MARCHESA, offers the cup.) Child—you are late ! 
LucIA. 
(Timidly.) Yes, your Nobility. 
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MARCHESA. 
(Taking the goblet). Why? (She drinks, and places the goblet 
on the table). Why, child ? 


Lucia. 
I—I stayed to watch the hinds—and the squirrels come out to 
drink ! 


MARCHESA. 
Do not do so again. 
Lucia. 
No, your Nobility. (She shrinks timidly back.) 
MARCHESA. 


Gentlemen (vising)—(ANGELO, NIcOL6, and ADONE rise also) 

—TI shall expect you to coffee in the drawing-room in half an hour. 
(ADONE kisses her hand, bowing over itt.) 
MARCHESA. 

Angiolino (she takes ANGELO’S head in her hands, as he is about 
to do the same, and tenderly kisses his forehead), come to me soon, 
my heart. Remember it is your last night at home! 

ANGELO. 

Yes, dearest mother. 

MARCHESA. 

Do not forget. 

(She kisses her hand to Nico.é, who blows her a kiss in return. 
ADONE opens the door, the MARCHESA goes out. As ADONE 
closes the door the eyes of ANGELO and LuciA meet, thetr 
faces glow, their breathing is quickened, they are gazing at 
each other in an ecstasy cf undisguised love. As ADONE 
turns from the door he sees the look exchanged, and, with a 
sneering smile and a quiet gesture, draws the attention of 
Nicoé, who has been heavily lounging in his chair, to the 
young lovers.) 

ADONE. 

A-hem! (Coughing significantly.) 

NICOL6. 

By Bacchus ! 

(Lucia runs out, hiding her face in her hands.) 
ANGELO. 

(Crimson, but defiant.) What—what is the matter? Why do 

you look at me and laugh ? Does—does anything amuse you ? 
NICOL6. 

By Bacchus, yes! (Pouring out a bumper of wine.) To seea 
Seminarist making sheep’s-eyes at a pretty little rogue of a girl! 
ADONE. 

(Returning, sits in the chair vacated by the MARcuESA.) That 1s 
amusing, I should say ? 
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ANGELO. 
(Fiercely.) If you insinuate—that I—that I—— (Choking with 
vage and embarrassment.) 
NICOL6. 
Well? If I insinuate (drinking) what ? 


ANGELO. 
If you dare to hint—— (Clutching the silver goblet that stands 
at his left hand.) 
NICOL6. 
Dare ! (He lights a cigar and smokes.) 
ANGELO. 
That I who wear this dress—I who am a servant of the Sanc- 
tuary—almost a priest—— (He falters.) 
ADONE. 
(With a sinister smile, in a smooth, soothing tone.) My dear 
Angelo, you are not a priest yet. 
(He quietly takes the goblet from ANGELO’S shaking hand.) 
ANGELO. 


(Muttering.) True. (He falls, rather than sits, upon the chair.) 
True. 


ADONE. 
(Watching him closely. Still speaking in a smooth, soothing 


tone.) Therefore, my dear Angelo, as you are not yet a priest, 

your brother’s raillery is void of real offence. (Smtling.) Even 

had you chanced to be dancing on the Brocken to-night, and 

seen the red mouse jump from a pretty little witch’s lips, you 

would have nothing to repent ci, my young Faust. Come, my 

dear cousins (gentally to NIcOL6 and ANGELO), shake hands. 
(ANGELO holds out his hand eagerly to NIcoL6, who accepts tt 

with condescending indifference.) 


ADONE. 

That is right. All should go pleasantly on this night—your 
last at Bellasélva. For though you will return, my Angelo, 
you will not come back as you went away. You will be of the 
fraternity of the shaven gentlemen in cassocks of black, who 
filter the sins of penitents through little gratings, and have none 
of their own, we know. (Sneeringly.) So—(filling a bumper of red 
wine for ANGELO and another for himself)—let us drink to the last 
night of freedom. (Pressing the glass upon ANGELO.) Do not 
refuse! Prove yourself a man, once, before you renounce man- 
hood for ever ! 

(NIcOL6 fills a bumper for himself.) 


ANGELO. 
Before I renounce manhood for ever! (Pale and quivering.) 
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ADONE. 
The toast! (He rises, as does NicoLé.) To the last night of 
Freedom ! (Drinks.) 
NICOL6. 
To the last night of Freedom ! (Drinks.) 


ANGELO. 

(Springing to his feet, and draining the glass.) To the last night 
of Freedom! (Dashing the glass to fragments.) Ha ha! Ha, 
ha, ha! to the last night of—(dazed, his hand to his head)— 
Freedom !—Freedom! Oh, what a beautiful word! 


ADONE. 

Not more beautiful than the thing itself. Ah! if I were a 
young fellow of twenty, handsome as Apollo, rich as a Rothschild, 
the world just opening before me its store of joys and pleasures, 
the blood dancing in my veins, every muscle quivering with life, 
would I barter my freedom for the Keys of Heaven? No! Ten 
thousand times—No! 

NICOL6. 
(As a groan breaks from ANGELO.) Let the lad be, Adone. 


ADONE. 
I mean no harm, cousin. (To ANGELO.) Come, drink a in, 
my boy. Wine like this would put life in the dead ! 


ANGELO. 
Give me more, then. (ADONE fills another glass). 
ANGELO. 

(Draining it.) Yes, you are right, cousin. This wine would 
give life to the dead. (With tncreasing excitement as the liquor 
mounts to hes bratn.) 

ADONE. 

(Rising to his feet.) Live then, my boy, for this one night. 
If there is any of the leaven of the old Adam in you, let it work. 
(Filling ANGELO’S glass again.) Drink before it becomes a sin to 
look upon the red juice of the grape too lovingly, for which 
crime, as we all know, some priests are punished with bottle noses ! 
Ha, ha, ha! Ha, ha, ha! (With wild, cynical laughter.) 

ANGELO. 

(Wildly.) Ha, ha, ha! 

NICOL6. 

Is the Devil in you, Adone ? 


ADONE. 

Perhaps! Another toast, Angelo, boy! To red wine! To 
fair women! To sweet Love! Drink, laugh, sing! Make the 
most of the time that is left: sip deep of pleasure to-night— 
it will be out of reach to-morrow ! 
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ANGELO. 

(Springing to his feet.) I will—I will! Here! (Wildly excited, 
his hair tossed, his face deeply flushed, his eyes shining.) Fill up, 
cousin! No niggard measure—a bumper ! 

(ADONE fills the glass ANGELO holds out to him unsteadily.) 


ANGELO. 


Here’s my toast ! 


ADONE. 
Angelo’s toast ! 
NICOL6. 
Let’s have it! 
(NicoLé and ADONE lift their brimming glasses.) 


ANGELO. 
To Life ! 

(As ANGELO drains the glass, LUCIA is seen to cross the terrace 
at back in strong moonlight, her eyes wistfully fixed upon 
ANGELO.) 

ADONE and NICOL6. 
To Life! (Emptying glasses.) 


ANGELO. 
It is good to drink of Life ! 
(Lucia passes off, the moonlight on her face.) 


ADONE. 
Ha! What was that ? (Pointing off.) 


NICOLO. 
A petticoat, by Bacchus! 


ADONE. 

The Oread of the Mountain, the young Witch of the Brocken ! 
The little Sleeping Beauty whom the Prince was afraid to waken 
with a kiss. 

ANGELO. 

(Beside himself.) Where—where ? 


ADONE. 

There! After her, my St. Anthony in embryo! Run her to 
earth, my lad! Loo, dog, loo! (As ANGELO rushes out.) Faust 
and Margarita! Faust and Margarita! Ha, ha, ha! 

(He throws himself in his chatr, laughing triumphantly.) 

(Darkness. A moment’s interval. The Picture is revealed 

again. The moonlight no longer shines upon the terrace, tt ts 
pitch-black night, and the rain falls heavily. Muffied peals 
of thunder, flashes of sheet-lightning. The candles on the 
dinner-table have burned low ; the MARCHESE NICOL6, over- 
come with wine, sleeps heavily in his chatr ; the seat of ADONE 
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ts vacant. A clock strikes twelve. The sound of carriage- 
wheels rolling over a flagged courtyard heard in distance.) 


A SERVANT. 

(Throwing open the double doors.) The carriage ! 

(The MARCHESA and ADONE re-enter as ANGELO reappears 
on terrace and enters through the windows. His hair and 
dress ave dishevelled, his face is pale and haggard, a delicate 
trail of some flowering vine has caught upon the button of 
his sleeve. His eyes are guiltily bent upon the floor. The 
SERVANT advances and offers him a soft felt hat and a large 
black mantle. As the MARCHESA advances to embrace him, 
he snatches the cloak and hat, covers his eyes with his arm, 
and with a cry of anguish rushes away. ADONE leads the 
MARCHESA out quickly after ANGELO. A pause, and from 
the terrace enters the girl Lucia, pale as death, drenched with 
vain, her dress torn and her hatr dishevelled, in her eyes a 
blank stare of terror and grief and shame. She stands 
mutely at centre, just within the windows. Hall door ts 
heard to shut, carriage to drive away. As the MARCHESA 
veturns, Lucia, with a stifled cry, falls forward, swooning 
at her feet.) 

(An interval of darkness. The plaintive melody is repeated by 
the reed instrument. The whole of the Scene is revealed as 
before the Dream.) 

(The CARDINAL still slechs uneasily in the chatr ; his hands are 
clenched, his features are contorted with the anguish of his 
vision. The landscape without is overcast, thunder mutters, 
and rain plashes on the terrace.) 


CARDINAL. 

(Inarticulately.) All Thy waves have gone over me—the waters 
have come in even unto my soul. I am afraid because of Thy 
judgments! (He awakens, and staggers to his feet.) Where am 
I? What——? (Bewildered.) Ay, I remember now. 

(Thunder, lightning, and rain, not violent, but as though the 
storm were going over.) 

There was a storm that night. 

(He moves slowly to the windows and stands looking out across 
the terrace. ANTONIO enters by the folding-doors.) 


ANTONIO. 
Your Eminence—C! 

CARDINAL. 
(Starting.) Eh ? 

ANTONIO. 
The woman, your Grandeur. 
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CARDINAL. 
The woman ? (With a violent start.) 


ANTONIO. 
The woman Lucia Alba, whom your Eminence was pleased 
to send for, attends in obedience to your command. 


CARDINAL. 

(Controlling himself by a great effort.) Bring her in! 

‘ANTONIO bows and goes out, returning directly to usher in 
Lucia ALBA. Then he goes out, closing the doors. 
Lucia ALBA has entered very quietly, and stands erect near 
the doors, facing the CARDINAL, wrapped in her ragged shawl. 
She is a woman of thirty-three, noble of figure, and of great, 
though worn and haggard, beauty. Her air is calm and 
dignified.) 

CARDINAL. 

(Nervously gripping the back of the chair.) My—my overseer, 
Carlo Zanzo, has spoken to me of you. (LUCIA remains 1im- 
movable.) He—It appears that he wishes to make you his wife ; 
and that you have rejected his—his honourable proposals. Would 
it not be well to—to accept them? Or at least to reflect well 
before you finally reject them ? 


LUCIA. 

(Speaking in a low, clear voice.) Does not your Eminence know 
my name ? 

CARDINAL. 

(Hoarsely.) You are Lucia Alba—whom the late Marchesa, 
my mother... 

Lucia. 

I see that your Eminence remembers me. I was indeed that 
orphan child of whom you speak, and the late illustrious lady— 
blessed be her memory !—took me to be here with her. But 
that was seventeen years ago. Now I am an unwedded woman 
who has a son. Is it right that I should bring shame to the 
house of Zanzo, or any other man ? 


CARDINAL. 
The—the shame is not yours! 


LucIa. 
I have borne it all these years. I have been shunned by 
honest people as a leper for the sin that was yours alone. 


CARDINAL. 

(With a cry, falling at her feet.) Forgive me! I was tempted 
by a fiend . . . I yielded to the urging of the brute that is in all 
men—and brought a curse upon myself and vou. Oh, try to 
forgive ! 
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Lucia. 

I forgave when first I held the boy to my breast. But I cannot 
forget ! 

CARDINAL. 

(Extending his hands to her imploringly.) Give the boy to me. 
I will adopt him. You shall know want no more. Only let me 
have my son. Where is he ? 

Lucia. 

Here. (Going to the door and calling.) Lucio! 

(The CARDINAL rises to his feet as a handsome, refined-looking 
boy of sixteen, with a cloud of fair, curling hair, poorly but 
cleanly dressed in peasants costume, enters.) 

Lucio. 

Mother! (Going to LuctA.) 

Lucia. 

(Quietly). Look well at this great noble, Lucio, Churchman 
and priest, and yet your father, through a great wrong wrought 
to a helpless, ignorant girl. That wrong we have forgiven, you 
and I; and now you may leave me, if you will, and go to your 
father. He will adopt you—you will be called his nephew ; you 
will have all that the world can give—except a mother; for, 
mark you, if you are his, you are mine no more. Now choose 
between us. 

(She folds her arms across her bosom, drawing herself to her full 


height.) 
CARDINAL. 
Lucio, I am your father. Will you not come to me ? 
Lucia. 


Lucio, I am your mother. Between the man who begot and 
deserted you, and the mother that bore you and loved you, 
choose once and for all ! 

Lucio. 

(Standing between the CARD NAIL. and LuctA.) I choose my 
mother. Nothing shall ever make me leave my mother ! 

(He turns to Lucta eagerly, and throws his arms about her neck.) 
Lucia. 

(To the CARDINAL, who stands mute and motionless.) He is mine, 
not yours. By all the unearned shame, by all the undeserved 
reproach, by all the unbought bitterness of years, he is mine 
alone. You have no part in him. Your gold we want not. 
He burns the charcoal as my father did, and sets his hand to 
the plough, and handles the spade and the scythe, the bill and 
the reaping-hook, like other labouring men. And he loves a 
girl of the countryside, and she loves him, and is not ashamed. 
And he shall live and die in poverty with us, rather than learn i: 
cities the sins that kill the soul. Come, boy! 

(The woman and the youth go out handin hand. The Carptnat 
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moves forward quickly as though to call the mother and son 
back, but restrains himself and halts, one hand gripping his 
cassock at the breast, as enter from terrace DON LAZARINO.) 


Don LAzARINO. 

Is your Eminence now at leisure to dictate a reply to the 
very urgent letter from the Vicar-General of the Martyrs- 
Missioners ? 

(He goes to the escritotre, selects the letter from the pile of papers, 
and brings it to the CARDINAL.) 


CARDINAL. 

(Reading.) ‘‘ Therefore, in regard of the smallness of our 
numbers, many of the Fathers Missioners having fallen victims 
to the recent outbreak of typhus in the city and its vicinage, 
we urgently appeal to your Eminence for a devoted priest who 
will undertake to carry earthly comforts and the Message of the 
Gospel to the lepers of the Island of Ara, in the Javanese Archi- 
pelago. It must be a man who can be spared, as infection is 
inevitable, and death within a year or two an absolute certainty.” 
A man who can be spared! A man who can be spared. (In a 
low voice, his eyes fixed upon the letter.) 


Don LAZARINO. 
Your Eminence remarked that he should be a man who is 
either a great saint or a grievous sinner. 


CARDINAL. 

(Thoughtfully, half aloud.) A man who has everything to 
expiate—or nothing. And she said, “J have been shunned by 
honest people as a leper for the sin that was yours alone.” The 
man who wantonly caused an innocent creature suffering such 
as that is a man whom Society can spare. One wouldsayso... 
(Smiling bitterly.) One would say so. Don Lazarino! 


Don LAZARINO. 
Eminence ! 
CARDINAL. 
Write, to my dictation, the answer to the Vicar-General. 
(Don LAZARINO sits tn the chair at escritotre, arranges paper, 
and dips the pen in the ink.) 

““My dear Vicar-General—(DoNn LAZARINO writes)—I have 
found a priest who will undertake the Mission to the Lepers of 
the Island of Ara. He is a man who can be spared——” 

(As Don LAZARINO writes, a heavy bell rings in the outer hall. 
It is followed by a thundering knock at the hall-door.) 


Don LAZARINO. 
(Writing.) “Island of Ara. He is a man who can be spared—” 
(The folding-doors ave flung open.) 


Evers 


“ moet BS ee mm 


A CUP OF JUDGMENT 


ANTONIO. 


(Loudly off.) A courier from the Papal Secretary of State ! 

(Don LAZARINO rises, as enter a COURIER in the gorgeous 
uniform of the Guarda Nobile of the Vatican, beneath a 
heavy, mud-splashed cloak. His boots also are splashed 
with mud. He bows profoundly, advances to the CARDINAL, 
kisses his ring, receives his benediction, and tenders a letter 
with three blazoned seals. The CARDINAL receives the letter 
with profound respect, breaks the seals, opens and reads.) 

CARDINAL. 

An urgent summons to Rome. (Reading.) “I have it in 
command from the Holiness of our Lord the Pope . . .”’—h’m, 
h’m !—‘*. . . decided to confer upon your Eminence ”—h’m, 
h’m !—“. . . the vacant Suburban See. Kissing the sacred 
purple, I greet you as Cardinal-Bishop of Frascati.” (Louder.) 
Cardinal-Bishop of Frascati ! 

Don LAZARINO. 

I congratulate your Grace’s Eminence ! 

(He approaches and kisses the CARDINAL’S hand. The COURIER 
bows profoundly and offers the same homage.) 
CARDINAL. 

I thank you, my good Don Lazarino. I thank you, also, 
Count (#0 she CouRIER). Both of you will oblige me by hearing 
a declaration which I am about to make. Touch the bell, Don 
Lazarino. 

(Don LAZARINO rings the chiming bell upon the escritoire. 
ANTONIO re-enters.) 

(The storm has passed over, the sky has cleared, the songs of 
birds ave heard again.) 


CARDINAL. 
Is the man Zanzo in attendance ? 

ANTONIO. 
Yes, my Lord your Eminence. 

CARDINAL. 
Send him here. 

ANTONIO. 


Yes, my Lord your Eminence. 
(ANTONIO goes out, returning almost directly with ZANZO.) 
CARDINAL. 

Stay! (As ANTONIO is about to go.) Remain seated, Don 
Lazarino (his finger on DON LAZzARINO’S shoulder). Carlo Zanzo. 
ZANZO. 

(Trembling.) Yes, my Lord your’Eminence. 
CARDINAL. 
Carlo Zanzo, I solemnly command:you upon your duty to 
God and to mankind that you repair straightway to the 
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clerk-keeper of the parish registers of Bellasélva and, with all 
due formalities, register as the father of Lucia Alba’s illegitimate 
son, myself. 

(General and profound sensation among the listeners, of which 
the CARDINAL takes no heed.) 

CARDINAL. 

Myself, Angelo Maria D’Alvi, Marchese Vanelli, Cardinal- 
Bishop of Frascati. The sin has long remained hidden—the 
innocent have cruelly suffered. What atonement is possible 
shall be made ! 

(In silence ZANZO goes out, followed by ANTONIO.) 

Count (to the PAPAL COURIER, quietly but firmly), you will 
favour me by reporting to the Privy Council of the Sacred Con- 
sistory what you have just heard, and—this also ! 

(The CARDINAL goes to the brazier, sets fire to the letter, and 
watches i¢ burn to ashes.) 

The See of Frascati is vacant once more. 

(The PAPAL CouRIER bows profoundly and goes out.) 

And now, Don Lazarino—(to Don LAZzARINO, who sits, pale, 
trembling, and horror-stricken in the arm-chatr)—we will finish my 
letter to the Vicar-General. 

Don LAZARINO. 

(Vacantly.) The letter—Eminence ? 

CARDINAL. 
‘ lies under your hand. 

(Effect of a Rainbow over Landscape seen through windows, 
as DON LAZARINO Collects himself with an effort and prepares 
to write.) 

CARDINAL. 

Read first what I have already said. 

Don LAZARINO. 

(Reads.) “‘ My dear Vicar-General,—I have found a priest who 
will undertake the Mission to the Lepers of the Island of Ara. 
He is a man who can be spared——”’ 

CARDINAL. 
(Calmly.) “‘ A great sinner, who has everything to expiate.” 
Don LAZARINO. 


“ To expiate.” 


CARDINAL. 

““Who, in this the eleventh hour, stretches forth a trembling 
hand to take the Cup of Judgment. Who humbly solicits your 
charitable prayers that strength may be given him to drain it 
to the dregs. I am this man!” 


THE CURTAIN FALLS. 


